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PREFACE 

The aim of this book is to present a sketch of the economic 
life of India at the opening of the seventeenth century, that 
is to say, at the period immediately antecedent to the first 
appearance of those new foi'ces which were destined to exercise 
an increasing and eventually predominant influence on the 
development of the country. If it be permissible to assign 
a precise date to what is essentially a gradual transition, we 
may say that the medieval history of India ended, and the 
modern history began, in the year 1608 , when the English 
sfij) Heclcyr reached Surat. Starting from this date, it is 
possible to trace the economic story of the next three centuries, 
first in the narratives of travellers and the early Letter-Books 
of the East India Company, and then in the more copious 
official records and publications of later times, so that a well- 
defined period for study is within the reach of our schools and 
universities, provided that a suitable beginning can be made. 
This book attempts to supply such a beginning, by furnishing 
an account of t)|g economic position at the close of Akbar’s 
r eign ; ^ here is, IjEear, little prospect that adequate materbls 
for a similar study of earlier periods will ever become ai^l- 
able, but our knowledge of the clpsing jlears of the sixteenth 
►century appears to be sufficient to justify the attempt which 
j^have made. 

Whether the attempt is successful is a question for th^ 
reader. The materials which I have used seem tojne to 
provide th^asis for a coherent and consistent account of the - 
main cunfimts of^t^e economic life of India, but I^cannfit 
claihi tj^ the %csount now offered is definitive. It is a sketch 
v 
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rather than a ^nished picture ; there is room for more intensive 
study of some of th^ authorities^ an^ there is a reasonable 
prospect of the disSovery of additional facts among sojpces 
to which I have not at- present access, such as the records 
of the Portuguese administration and of the Jesuit mission-^i 
aries, or the vernacular literature of the East and Auth and 
West. The period thus offers opportunities mi further 
research, much of it of a kind well suited to th® schools §f 
economics now growing up in the Indian Universities, and 
while there are obvious arguments for deferring publication 
until the sources have been more fully explored, it seems to 
me that the balance of advantage lies in offering the sketch 
for use until the schools have got to work ; it will serve at 
the least as a frame-work on whicff additional results cati be 
arranged, and as an index to the topics on which further 
information is required. 

A few words are necessary regarding the point of view. 

I have tried to write from the standpoint of readers who have 
a general knowledge of recent conditions in India, and to 
state the past in terms of the more familiar present, or, lo 
speak more precisely, in terms of the years between l5l0 
and 1914, before the occurrence of the sudden economic dis- 
turbances resulting from the war. Comparisons are, how- 
ever, difficult to draw when the earlier period is described in 
superlatives ; the wonderful capacities of India could not fail 
to stir the imagination of visitors from the West, and the 
exuberant lan^age of the sixteenth century may give a 
very misleading impression if the adjecti^s are taken at 
their modern value. The only possible ctrrective jsto fix 
the atteni ion on quantities, and I have attempted tbroilfh- 
out to arrive at uulnerical estimates, actual or relative as 
the available data permit, of the various factors which com- 
posed the stream of economic life. The dangers attenda^ 
on this form of political arithmetic can best be realised by 
those jyho have practised it, and I am not so sanguine as to 
hope that I have escaped them all ; the jus^cation foi 
oBering; such estimates is that they m^ assist\he reader 
to see the past more nearly in its true persj^gtive, aM v^hile 
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tJie^ may be at v^ance with the facte^they will usually 
indicate the order of magnitude of the quantities under con- 
^deration, and will at any rate direct attention to an aspect 
of the subject which is almost wholfy neglected by popular 
writers on the period. I ask only that these estimates should 
be rejl^rded as first approximations, and that readers to wlioni 
they n^^y appear to be improbable should test them in the 
light ofthe original authorities. 

It would be unfair, however, not to add a word of warning 
for the^ benefit of any one who may accept this invitation. 
One of the difficulties surrounding this period is the diversity 
of language employed by the autliorities. I have worked 
on them in English^ Frencli, Latin, Persian and Portuguese, 
and I have found that translations (where they exist) must 
be used with caution ; they may be sufficiently accurate for 
all ordinary purposes, and yet miss the technical sense of words 
in which economists are specially concerned, while even 
standard dictionaries may fail to indicate the precise shade 
of meaning intended by a writer of the sixteenth century. 
It is advisable, therefore, to go to the original text wherever 
possible, and if I have myself failed to do this in the case of 
the Italian, Spanish and Russian travellers, I can offer only 
the plea that I am ignorant of those languages. What I have 
said regarding translations applies particularly to the English 
versions of the Atn-i Akhariy in which the technical force of 
many expressions is lost, and I fear that some knowledge of 
Persian must be regarded, for the present at least, as indis- 
pensable for t^e detailed study of this particular period. 

IThe subjecj which I have treated is extensive, and has 
involved a certain amount of exploration in unfamiliar bye- 
paths of literature and science. I hafe received cordial assist- 
ance from almost every one to whom I have applied, and I 
bake this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to the 
friends and the strangers on whose resources I have dravm,j 
—to Mrs. C. M. Knowles of the London School of FconomictI, 
Sir Da^d Pram and Dr. Stapf of Kew, Dr. Barnett of tlie 
Briti^‘MuseujQ,,Mr. P. S. Allen of Merton College, Oxford, 
W. pana, the Secretary of the Institution of Naval 
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Architects, Mr. J« Dickenson of irlanchester, and Mr. 
F. Lauder, the Honorary Secretary of ^e India Section of 
the Manchester Chamhej of Ccynmerce ; also to the following 
past and present members of my old Service (which, by the 
way, is sometimes said to have lost its interest in study and 
research), — Sir George Grierson, Sir Edward Maclagy^ Mr. 
Vincent Smith, Mr. R. Sewell, Mr. M. Longworth Dames, 
Mr. R. Burn, Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, and Mr. A. Yuliif Ali. 
I have also to thank Mr. 1). T. Chadwick, the Indian 
Trade Commissioner, for his readiness to place his kn^ledge 
at my dis]) 08 al; and finally 1 have to acknowledge the 
unvarying kindness of Mr. W. Foster of the India Office. 
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ClIAPTP^R I 

THE COUNTRY ANl) PEOPLE 

1. The Country 

I A'jTEMPT in this book to present a sketch of the economic 
life of India at the close of Akbar’s reign, that is to say, to 
shfw how the people s})eiit their incomes, and the sources 
from which those incomes were derived. In order to do 
this, it is necessary first of all to define the meaning of “ India,” 
for the word has not always conveyed the precise signification 
wjiich it bears to-day. In the Middle Ages the ordinary 
European, if he thought of India, or the Indies, at all, probably 
thought merely of some vague region lying somewhere to the 
east of Syria, which supplied various costly commodities, 
and in particular the spices used in preparing his food. With 
the progress of geographical discovery the Indies were in 
time subdivided into Blast and West, and the word India was 
gradually restricted (at least in English use) to the former area, 
which comprised in a general way all the country lying between 
the Persian 0 ulf and the Malay Peninsula. This extensive area 
^as further subdivided by geographers into various regions, 
the mouths of the Indus and the Ganges being commonly 
»taken as dividing points, so that the “ second ” or “ middle ” 
India of some writers of the sixteenth century corresponds 
roughly to the modem meaning of the word. The Portuguese,* 
however, and also some travellers of other nations^ who 
visited the country under Portuguese auspices, g^ve t^e 
word a much nairower signification : to them India meant 
pniharily the ^^t coast and the land lying immediately 
’ B 
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behind it, so that we may read of journeys from Sind to 
“ India,” or fi^)ni “ India ” to Bengal, and we have it be on 
our guard in ordef grasp the precise meaning of writers of 
this class. In the present *book I use India in the mo3em 
and familiar sense as denoting the country lying between the 
sea and the Himalayas, and not extending farther #n to the 
mainland of Asia than Baluchistan on the west and the 
vicinity of Chittagong on the east. The modern Indian 
Empire includes, also, Burma, but in the sixteenth century 
the country which now bears that name was cofnposed of 
kingdoms entirely independent of India, and for my present 
purpose it is most conveniently treated as a foreign land. 
The subject of this book is, then, the economic life of the 
country whoso limits I have indicated, or, speaking genei^lly, 
of the modern Indian Empire including the States, but 
excluding the province of Biirma.^ 

At the time of which I write the bulk of this area was 
divided between the Mogul Empire in the north, the Hindu 
territories of the south, and the Moslem kingdoms of the 
Deccan. The Hindu territories might at this period still be 
justly described as the Empire of Vijayanagar. It is true 
that the military power of this Empire had been finally broken 
in the Battle of Talikot (a.d. 1565), but the dynasty con- 
tinued to claim supremacy over what was left of its dominions, 
and we read of the Empire, under the current name of 
“ Narsinga,” for some time after Akbar’s death. This 
supremacy was, however, little more than nominal, and the 
Imperial officers or local chieftains enjoyed a large measure of 
independence, and were concerned chiefly in strengthening 
themselves and enlarging the areas subject to their juris- 
diction. The Moslem kingdoms of the Deccan had not 
yet definitely submitted to the Moguls : one of them, Ahmad-; 
nagar, was claimed as a province in the latter part of Akbaijs 
reign, but its independence was reasserted a few years later : 
another, Khandesh, was more definitely, but still incom- 

^ Relforences to the authorities on which the sta^menta in the text ^ro 
based will be found in the list of Authorities prin^ at the end o|,.each 
chapter^ 
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pletely, incorporated in the Mogul Empire: the remainder, 
Golco'hda, Bijapur, and Bidar, were sfeparate and independent 
States. 

The Mogul Empire, which covered nearly all the rest of 
India, was at this time still a novelty. When Akbar came 
to the*thr-'ne in 1556, he had at most a precarious footing in 
parts of the country between Agra and Peshawar, as well as 
,Jn what is now Afghanistan, and the territories conquered 
during his long reigji were by no means completely assimilated 
at its close. The position which then existed in regard to 
administration has sometimes been compared to the inter- 
mingling of British provinces and Indian Slates familiar at 
the present day, but the analogy is by no means exact. Under 
th(^ Moguls administration meant primarily the collection of 
the land revenue, and the administrative ideal of IJkj period 
v#as that the Emperor, or his nominees, should collect the 
revenue from the actual cultivators of the soil, but this ideal 
was not always realisable in practice, and in various parts of 
the Empire we find that the local administration was in the 
Jands of men who are spoken of consistently as zamindars.” 
As used by the writers of Akbar’s reign, this word ordinarily 
denotes something different from the land-holder of the 
present day, but it would be a mistake to regard these 
zamindars as necessarily equivalent to Princes or Chiefs ; the 
word covers everybody, other than a grantee or an oflicial, 
who stood between the peasants and the Emperor, and it 
may mean a land-holder in the modern sense, a chief, or a 
rebel, while it is occasionally used to signify an independent 
king. Akbar’s admini.stration was severely practical : a 
Chief or a Raja who submitted and agreed to jiay a reasonable 
revenue was commonly allowed to retain his jiosition of 
authority : one who was recalcitrant or rebellious was killed, 
imprisoned, or driven away, and his lands taken under direct 
control. The existence of zamindars is not therefore by 
itself significant of any precise constitutional arrangements : 
we hear of them in the Gangetic plain, where ^ Akb|r’8 
supremacy was liefinitoly established ; we hear of them in 
th^'borderlan^% where his nile was little more than pominal ; 
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and we find thefll in Rajputana, and in the mountaiuuus 
country south oTE All^haTjad and Benares, where his adfninis- 
tration was compelfed.by circumstances to be content wit^ a 
somewhat dubious positioa. They serve to remind us thatf 
the Empire was very far from being a homogeneous entity, 
and if we possessed detailed knowledge of the position of 
individuals, we should probably find a wide variety of superior 
tenures, ranging from what would now be termed land- 
holders to rulers in subordinate alliance with the Emperor, 
and linked together only by the universal obligati(fc to pay 
revenue or tribute. 

In addition to these main divisions, there were various 
smaller States scattered through the country, some of them 
important from the economic standpoint. The strengtl^ of 
Vijayanagar had lain mostly in the interior, and along the 
west coast the political situation at this time was intricat 
The Portuguese were established as a sovereign power in Goa 
and other settlements : the “ pirate ’’ chiefs, whose position 
will be described in a later chapter, owed allegiance to no 
superior authority ; while the Zamorin of Calicut also maiif- 
tained a position of independence, sometimes allied with the 
Portuguese, sometimes in open hostility, but always giving 
secret support to the piratical communities. On the east 
coast the position was more regular, though the Portuguese 
had informally assumed jurisdiction over portions of the 
territory of Vijayanagar, but farther north we find a few 
petty Hindu States situated between Golconda and the Mogul 
province of Orissa. 

In Northern India the existence of separate States at this 
period is usually littje more than a question of words. A" 
zamindar who paid revenue to the Mogul was clearly in a 
position of dependence, and if he wished to establish a claim 
to sovereignty, the first step was to refuse, or omit, to pay 
revenue. Such an omission might, however, arise from various 
other tjauses, and it is probable that in Rajputana, Central 
India, apd Chota Nagpur there were numerous chiefs and 
tribes occupying what constitutional lawyCrs would regard 
as an anomalous position, sometimes paying gthe stipulated 
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revenue, sometimes in open rebellion, and sometimes enjoying 
practical independence because the authorities found 

it •inconvenient to undertake active measures of coercion. 
*An exception to the^c general remarks is, however, presented 
by th^ State of Kuch, lying in the valley of the Brahmaputra, 
over which ihe Moguls did not claim to exercise jurisdiction. 

I have not attempted to indicate more than a few of these 
minor States on the maj) prefixed to this chapter, nor have 
I tried to lay down the boundaries of even the larger territorial 
areas wifh any approach to precision. Boundaries are, in 
fact, frequently obscure, and in many cases all that can be 
said is that a frontier was indeterminate, jurisdiction being 
commonly claimed by two parties and exercised sometimes 
by«one and sometimes by the other. A cursory survey of the 
boundaries of the Mogul Empire will illustrate this statement, 
aTid will assist the reader to understand the political con- 
ditions of the period. On the west, Akbar’s dominions in- 
cluded a portion of what is now Baluchistan, but the west- 
ward limit of the actual jurisdiction is not precisely indicated 
m any authority within my reach. Farther north, the Empire 
included what is now Afghanistan, from Kabul southwards, 
but the narratives of travellers make it clear that the hill- 
country west of the Indus was then, as now, more or less 
independent, the Moguls endeavouring at most to keej) open 
the caravan routes through the passes. The southern portion 
of Kashmir was effectively administered, and this is also 
perhaps true of parts of Southern Kurnaun, but much of this 
mountainous tract was subject to no real control. From 
JKumaun eastward, the northern limit of the Empire was, 
in practice at least, set by the Himalayan forests as far as the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, where the boundary turned south- 
ward, skirting the State of Kuch and the territory occupied 
‘by the tribesmen of Hill Tippera. From this point th^ 
authoriti<"8 are conflicting, but there seems to be little doubt 
that Chittagong was outside the Empire, and probably Alfbar’s, 
jurisdiction was limited in practice by the estuary of the 
Me^hna. From Jhe^Meghna, the boundary followed the coast 
to a little soutlf of Puri, whence it struck westwards across 
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the Peninsula tq 6ombajr. The position between the Maha- 
nadi and Godavari, rivers is uncertain : some chiefs in this 
area were certainly independent, while others paid revenue, 
and only an approximate line can be drawn. The boundary* 
then followed roughly the line of the Godavari to Ahmai^pagar, 
and reached the west coast between Surat and Bombay, but 
in this part of India the extension of the Empire was in pro- 
gress, and as has been said above the latest conquests had not . 
been fully assimilated. 

The uncertainties regarding frontiers, of which some 
illustration has just been given, are of interest mainly to the 
political historian, and in the present state of our knowledge 
it cannot be said that these boundaries were of any particular 
importance from the economic point of view. We htve 
fairly full descriptions of the life of Vijayanagar in the first 
half of the sixteenth century : we know something of life 
the Deccan kingdoms of Golconda and Bijapur ; and I cannot 
see that either of them differed in essentials from life in Akbar’s 
Empire. The quality of the administration varied from place 
to place and from time to time, but its framework was subr- 
stantially identical, and the people lived under it as best they 
could. I shall not, therefore, attempt to describe the life of 
each region separately : the period is marked by uniformity 
rather than diversity, and the available materials can best be 
employed to present a sketch of the position in India as a 
whole. 

Leaving, then, political boundaries out of account, what 
was the surface of India like at the time of Akbar’s death ? 

I should answer that on the whole it was very like the India^ 
which we know to-day. There arC; of course, important 
differences to be borne in mind. There were no railways : 
the great canal systems of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces did not exist ; and there were no metalled roads,^ 
though the main routes of land travel were clearly defined, 
^in sonie cases by avenues of trees, and more generally by walled 
enclosures, known as sarais, in which travellers and merchants 
could pass the night in comparative sedlirSy. In Northern 
India these routes were, in some cases at least, suitable for 
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vheeled traffic, and long lines of carts ml^ht occasionally 
)e seen, but from Golconda southw!irc|p *Cape Comorin 
jarjs were practically unknown, ^nd pa^k-animals or porters 
i^ere the only means of transport by land. Navigable 
rivers such as the Indus, the Ganges, and the Jumna 
were af this time important highways, and carried a large 
volume of heavy traffic throughout tlie north of India, while 
the waterways of Bengal were perhaps even more fre- 
quented than now. There was certainly more forest or 
jungle thSn exists at the present day, but this statement is 
not equally true of all portioiLs of the country. In some 
parts forest predominated, and the groups of settled villages 
might be described with accuracy as clearings in the jungle, 
butjt appears probable that in others, such as Bengal, Guja- 
rat, and the upper (Jangetic plain, the bulk of the country 
wts under regular cultivation, and the jungles, though more 
extensive than now, were not the principal feature of the 
landscape. One point in the topograjdiy of Northern India 
is worthy of notice : the submontane forests extended much 
farther into the United Provinces and Bihar than is now the 
case, and the frontier of settled cultivation might be defined 
roughly by a line drawn very little to the north of Bareilly, 
Gorakhpur, and MuzalTarpur. The j>revalence of forest land 
meant nece.ssarily the pre.sence of large numbers of destructive 
animals : herds of elephants were not uncommon in the hilly 
country south of the Ganges and the Jumna, lions could be 
shot in the province of Malwa, rhinoceros were found on the 
Gogra, and tigers were killed, though not I think very fre- 
quently, in portions of the Gangctic plain. Extensive hunting- 
grounds were maintained near the Imj^rial capital of Agra, 
and probably near otlier administrative centres, and Jahangir 
tells in his Memoirs how antelope overflowed from one of his 
preserves into the cultivated tracts, “ and were not subject 
to any kind of molestation.” 

The general aspect of the settled country must hav« been 
very similar to that of the present day. The fields ^ere ag a 
rule unenclosed, •or •“ champion country” in the phrase of 
contemporary Jinglish travellers. The crops grown and the 
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trees planted at %be present time were to be seen with a few 
exceptions of miftpi; iniportance ; and apart from trees and 
crops there is little in the l^dscape to attract the eye. The 
villages too have probably changed but little. There were df 
course no roofs of corrugated iron such as now strike the 
observer in Bengal and some other parts of the country : 
walls of mud or wicker-work, with tiled or thatched roofs, 
were universal, and the inferiority of the accommodation^ 
together with the lack of furniture, is commented on by 
Europeans of the period who had occasion to seek temporary 
hospitality. In regard to the towns and cities there are 
perhaps greater changes to be noticed. Calcutta and Bombay, 
Cawnpore and Karachi have all come into existence since 
Akbar’s death, and the modern Madras was represented in his 
time only by Mylapore and S. Thom6. Some ancient capital 
cities, like Kanauj and Vijayanagar, were already in a stite 
of decay, others like Jaunpiir still retained some portion of 
their earlier importance, while Fatehpur Sikri, the most recent 
capital of all, had been deserted within a few years of its 
establishment. The Imperial capital of Agra, the Deccan 
capitals of Golconda and Bijapur, and such provincial centres 
as Multan, Lahore, Delhi, Allahabad, Patna, Ujjain, Ahmada- 
bad, and Ajmer, were large and populous cities, and European 
observers did not hesitate to compare the largest of them with 
London or Paris or Constantinople, the greatest cities with 
which they were familiar. These Indian cities did not as a rule 
include anything corresponding to a modern “ civil station 
or residential suburbs : extensive gardens commonly lay out- 
side their walls, but families and places of business were safer 
within, and though ^e city houses were in some cases large 
and luxurious, their importance was not usually visible from 
the outside. Father Monserrate, who had travelled from 
^urat to Agra and had accompanied Akbar on his march 
through Lahore to Kabul, sums up the results of his observa- 
^ tions Somewhat as follows : “ The cities look attractive from 
a4istaace, but inside them all the splendour is lost in the 
narrowness of the streets and the hustling ofthe crowds. The 
houses have no windows. Rich men have gaidens, ponds, and 
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fountains within their walls, but externally ’t^ere is nothing 
to delight the eye. The common people li^^in huts and hovels, 
and to have seen one city is to hai/e seen all.” That descrip- 
tion is substantially applicable at the present day to those 
cities wjiich have not as yet passed under the hands of the 
town-planning expert, or developed residential areas on the 
familiar Anglo-Indian lines. 

* 

A few words may be added regarding India’s neighbours. 
On the we^, Persia was at this time a powerful State, in friendly 
relations with the Mogul, but at war with the Turks, who were 
endeavouring to extend their borders to the south and east, 
and already dominated the Arabian coast. On the north- 
wesl^lay Bokhara, which like Persia maintained intercourse 
with India. Of Tibet we hear little beyond vague tales ; a 
cal^van route between Bengal and China was theoretically in 
existence, but I have found no record of its actual use at this 
period, and travellers from Agra for China were advised to 
journey by way of Kabul and the main east-and-west road 
, though Central Asia.^ To the east of Bengal lay the kingdom 
of Arakan, and south-east of it was Pegu, the two States cover- 
ing much of the country now known as Burma. Pegu was at 
this period desolate as the result of a series of disastrous wars : 
Arakan appears to have been prosperous, and its king was 
described (perhaps with some exaggeration) as the most 
powerful prince in India next to the Great Mogul, but its 
traffic by land w'as unimportant. Apart then from the 
intercourse with Persia and Bokhara, the relations of India 
with other nations were then as now maintained by sea rather 
*Tnan by land, and since they were based principally on 
commerce their description may appropriately be postponed 
to the chapter dealing with that subject. 

11. The Numbers of the People 

It is scarcely necessary to say that no records exist showing 
the numbers of tl|e population of India in the sixteenth or 

^ Intercourse China was, however, conducted principally by the 
«ea route, which will ^ described in a later chapter. 
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seventeenth cc/i^ury. I have not read of anything approach* 
ing to a census of part of the country, and our information 
consists mainly of comparative estimates made by individuals, 
which are subject to large errors, even larger perhaps in Indfa 
than in the Europe of the same period, Indian chjoniclers 
throw little light on the question because they had no standard 
of comparison, and the most they can tell us is something 
about the relative density in different parts of the country*: 
such facts as 1 have gathered from them in this respect are 
adequately represented in a saying recorded by the historian 
M. de Faria y Sousa, who wrote in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. “ The heathens,” he tells us, “ say that 
God granted these particular prerogatives or blessings to 
five kingdoms — to that of Bengala, infinite numbers of foot : 
to Orixa, elephants : to Risnagar, people skilled in sword 
and buckler : to Delhi, abundance of towns, and to C#>u, 
innumerable horses.” ^ Some further information can be 
obtained from the observations of Europi'an travellers, pro- 
vided we can ascertain the standard of comparison which was 
in their minds, a matter of some uncertainty, since the censiJs 
was not yet an established institution in Europe, and the 
estimates of population framed by later students are by no 
means always in agreement. It is perhaps fair to say that 
at the period of which I am writing the population of France 
was somewhere about half its present size, while that of 
England may have been as much as one-eighth, and if it be 
assumed that Western Europe as a whole lay between these 
somewhat wide limits, we obtain a rough measure of what 
was in the minds of travellers when they spoke of Eastern 
countries as denselji or sparsely populated : their observa- 
tions do not mean that the population of India was large or 
small judged by Europe at the present day, but that it wa# 
large or small when compared with a Europe which had ^t 
any rate much less than half its present population. 

Judged by this standard, there can be no doubt that the 

^ Th^ quotation is from Stevens^R translation ol The Portuguese Askty i. 
415. Orixa is of course Orissa ; Bisnagar is Yija^nagar ; Delhi is the 
Mogul Empire ; while Cou is most probably Kuch, t^e^ State mentioned in 
the preoedinff section. 
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berritorjj of Vijayanagar had been very^densefyj)opulated for 
at least two centuries. Conti, writing soon atter the year 1400, 
said .that “the numbers of the p«ople eicceed belief’ ; the 
Persian Envoy, Abdur Eazak, who was in Vijayanagar about 
the sam^ period, wrote that the Empire contained so great a 
population that it would be impossible to give an idea of it, 
and, a century later, Paes observed that the whole country 
was thickly populated with cities and towns and villages. A 
temporary reduction in numbers must have followed on the 
famine of 1540, which was very severe on the Coromandel 
coast, but I have found no record of a similar calamity in the 
next sixty years, and the observations of the Jesuit mission- 
aries about the year 1597 show that the description given by 
Paes •was still in the main applicable : the pearl fishery at 
Manar attracted a crowed estimated at 00,000, and the im- 
prefsion left by the narratives of Pimenta and Simon Sa is 
one of numerous towns and fully occupied country. As 
regards the narrow strip of land below the Western Chats, 
the presence of a dense population must be assumed in order 
t«xplain the facts recorded in the Dmuhs, and is expressly 
affirmed by Barbosa among European writers. 

For the Deccan kingdonjs, there is very little evidence 
relating directly to our period. In the fifteenth century the 
Russian monk Nikitin commented on the nund)er of small 
towns, and said (if the translation is to be trusted) that “ the 
land is overstocked with people.” Throughout the greater 
part of the sixteenth century these kingdoms maintained a 
bitter, and eventually successful, struggle with Vijayanagar, 
^d must have been able to draw upon a large population to 
swell their armies to the necessary size ; while half a century 
after Akbar’s death the French traveller Th^venot found the 
Population dense from Aurangabad to Golconda, but sparse 
from Golconda eastward to Masulipatam. The narrative of 
Tavernier’s travels in the Deccan gives a general impres^sion 
of density, and his account of the crowds at the diamond 
fields suggests tha^ there was no scarcity of labourers 4n thim 
part of the country. * 

As regards th^Mogul Empire we have a considerable number 
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of incidental. olDservations made by travellers along certain 
routes. Taking tfifst the journey from Surat to Agra, it is 
clear that Gujarat was thkkly peopled. Della Valle, writing 
of Surat, says it “is very populous as all other cities and 
places are in India, which ever 3 rwhere abounds witl^people.”; 
This writer uses the word India in the restricted sense favoured 
by the Portuguese, and his travels did not extend north- 
wards, but his evidence is relevant to the condition of Gujarat 
and the west coast. Finch counted a city, seven “great 
towns,” and three other “ towns ” on his march from Surat 
to Burhanpur, and’ his narrative leaves the impression of a 
closely settled country. From Burhanpur northwards to 
Gwalior the population was less dense ; parts of Malwa 
were indeed fully occupied, but much of the broken country 
on both the north and the south of the plateau, was very 
nearly desolate. The alternative route through Rajpu^na 
was in general sparsely inhabited, at least as far north as 
Ajmer, and travellers found little to notice in this part of the 
country. The route from Agra to Lahore, on the other hand, 
lay through a dense population, and the same statement hid:^' 
good from Lahore as far as Multan, and down the Indus to 
Bhakkar, but from Bhakkar onwards most of Sind was desert. 
In this case also there was an alternative route across the 
desert from Ajmer to Tatta, but the country traversed was, as 
might be expected, uninhabited or occupied only by nomads. 

Of the routes eastwards from Agra we have much scantier 
knowledge. Finch gives an itinerary through Kanauj and 
Lucknow to Jaunpur, but it is hearsay and throws little light 
on the state of the country : he mentions, however, that the^ 
road from Jaunpui to Allahabad lay through a continuous 
forest, a fact of which the significance will appear later. 
Fitch some years earlier travelled by river from Agra t8 
Bengal, and he notes that the country from Allahabad !;o 
Patna was populous, but this remark applies only to the 
river-banks, and I have found no other description of Bihar 
and the east of what is now the United Provinces. 

So far then we have reached a rodfeh general idea of the 
relative density of the population in diffirent parts of the 
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country, and we may say that Bengal, th^ north-western 
plains, Gujarat, and Southern India ^ere ^thickly, or very 
thicldy, populated when judged contemporary European 
standards. As regards the size of the great cities, it is 
possible to make a further approximation : travellers 
compareS Indian cities with others which they knew, 
and though such comparisons are liable to large errors, 
tl^ey are not therefore entirely to be neglected.’ To take 
a modern parallel, we should not expect a traveller un- 
provided With statistical information to discriminate 
between the great cities of Northern India : to him, Lahore 
and Delhi, Agra and Lucknow would all appear to bo 
of about the same size. On the other hand, a man of 
ordinary intelligence could hardly fail to observe that all of 
them are much inferior in population to Calcutta or Bombay, 
and^arger than places like Jullundur or Saharanpur, and we 
may fairly allow to earlier travellers a corresponding exactitude 
of discrimination. Speaking generally, they class the largest 
cities of India with the largest cities of the West. Jourdain 
Agra was one of the biggest cities of the world : Coryat 
says that Lahore was larger than Constantino})le, and that 
Agra was not so large as Lahore : Paes says that Vijayanagar 
was as large as Rome : Bernier (rather later than our period) 
says that Delhi was not much less than Paris, and that Agra 
was larger than Delhi : Ralph Fitch says that Agra and 
Fatehpur Sikri were each much greater than London : 
Monserrate says that Lahore was second to no city in Europe 
or in Asia ; and other travellers offer similar comparisons. 
Now the population of European cities about this period is by 
TO means accurately known, but it appeal^ reasonable to say 
*that Paris contained not more than 400,000 inhabitants at 
Uie outside, and that no other city in Europe had more than 
200,000 ; we may therefore conclude that the greatest Indian 
cities were most probably of the quarter-million to half-million 
standard, and that in any case their inhabitants were nof to 
be counted by the million.^ 

^ The population of European cities about this period is discussed in the 
Handvfdrter^h der JS^uUawiaaeruclMftent ii. 882-898. Levasseur gives a 
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This conclu^on, vague as it is, will serve at least to correct 
the exaggerated ideas which grew up in Europe difring the 
period when intercourse with India was rapidly increasing, 
and which are not even^^now entirely discarded. Th6venot, 
writing in the middle of the seventeenth century,, took pains^ 
to test the accuracy of some of these stories by ‘^inquiries' 
among people likely to know the facts, and his results are in 
general agreement with the view which has just been expressed. 
Of Agra, probably the largest city in India, he writes that it 
was populated as befits a great town, but the current story 
that it could furnish 200,000 armed men was an exaggeration : 
the gardens witjiin the city gave a false impression of size, 
while the streets were so narrow that they were necessarily 
crowded when the Imperial Court was present, though at 
other times they were empty. Similarly, in considering Delhi 
he lays stress on the number of people who accompanied, the • 
Court, and concludes that without the Court the city was of 
small importance ; if the population amounted to 400,000 
when the Emperor was present, it might be less than one- 
sixth of that number when the Emperor was elsewhere. * Aj^ 
example of the exaggerations current during the seventeenth 
century is the statement made by various writers that the 
city of Gaur in Bengal contained 1,200,000 houses, a figure 
which would indicate a population approximating to that of 
modern London. In the previous century, however, Barros, 
the Portuguese annalist, gave its population at 200,000, and 
since the city was of no particular importance at this epoch, 
it is safe to conclude that the number of houses indicated in 
the later story was either a wild exaggeration or took into 
account the ruins ^of the various capitals which had existlifi 
in the neighbourhood. At any rate I have been unable to’ 
find any reasonable grounds for inferring that any city in 

variety of estimates of the population of Paris, which taken together sugfest 
a maximum figure of 400,000 in the year 1600. In his History of the City 
of Rome »n the Middle Ages (translation, Hamilton, viii. 407) Gregorovius 
quotes with apparent approval an estimate putting the population of Rome 
vn \52& at about 85,000 : Paes's account of Vijayanagar is of about the same 
date. Paes also states (SeraMt p. 290) that t(>ere4were more than 100,000 
houses in Vijayanagar ; this would mean a population of half a million or 
somewhat more, and probably the truth lay betweei 4he two numbers. 
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India had a resident population of as many £te half a million. 
It is pfobable, indeed, that an influx* of^ tnoo^Ds or pilgrims 
might result, as happens to-day, in tei^porary aggregations 
oi people in excess of this number, but for comparative 
^ purposes such incidents must be disregarded : the poptilation 
• of modAn Allahabad is correctly taken as less than 200,000, 
though over a million persons may gather there for a religious 
festival, and the same basis must be adopted in estimating 
tte population of Indian cities at the earlier period. 

A geneiml idea of the magnitude of the city population can 
thus be drawn from the particulars within our reach. From 
the nature of the case, the question of rural density cannot be 
determined on similar considerations, and we must look else- 
where for information which may enable us to give somewhat 
greater precision to the vague conclusions at which we have 
alrfady arrived. Such information may be drawn from two 
sources, the strength of armies and the extent of cultivation, 
and it so happens that from the first source we can learn 
something about the south of India, while the second throws 
3ome light on the position in the north. 1 shall examine 
Sese sources in order, but at the outset it is necessary to utter 
a word of warning as to the degree of exaetitiide which may be 
expected in these calculations, and in others of a similar 
nature which will be found in subsequent chapters. A certain 
amount of statistical information was indeed recordetl in 
India at this period, but we have not access to the original 
records, and we do not always know the basis on which they 
were compiled. We have to be content, as a rule, with secondary 
and partial evidence in the shape of facts stated by 
Ibntemporary writers, who may have mjjde mistakes in the 
figures, or may have been misled as to their precise signifi- 
pmee ; and we can interpret their statements only by the aid 
o4 assumptions, the validity of which may be open to question. 
We can scarcely ever say that a conclusion is certain or that 
a particular number is unquestionably correct ; we havft to 
estimate probabilities and seek for limits within which thg 
truth may lie. Ds^ta, assumptions, and conclusions are alike 
open to criticism^ and if I sometimes appear to speak too 
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confidently in itiatters of number or of quantity, ttie reader 
must bear irf mind that this preliminary caution* applies 
throughout, and lhaj; we are not travelling on the broad road 
of modem statistical information, but are trying to find a pa^h 
through a hitherto untrodden jungle. 

The information at our disposal regarding the%trength 
of the armies of Southern India has been set out by Mr. Sewell, 
who, without committing himself to a numerical estimate, 
concludes that “all the chroniclers believed that the King 
of Vijayanagar could, if he so desired, put into the field 
immense masses of armed men. They were probably not all 
well armed or well trained or well disciplined, but as to large 
numbers there can be little reasonable doubt.” The state- 
ments on which this conclusion is based fall into two groups : 
some authorities tell us the nominal strength of the army of 
Vijayanagar, while others give the numbers actually put^to 
the field on particular occasions, and the evidence under these 
two heads is on the whole reasonably consistent. Five writers, 
of whom four at least may be regarded as independent, put the 
nominal strength of the army at about one million, while two 
of them add that it could be increased to two millionrif 
necessary. Now it is possible that these round numbers may 
be mere vague guesses having no relation to the truth, but 
to my mind it is more probable that they represent a notorious 
fact. The great bulk of the army was organised on the 
quota system, which will be described in a subsequent chapter; 
each Imperial officer was bound, as a condition of his tenure, 
to produce on demand a fixed number of troops, and the most 
reasonable interpretation of the statements we are considering 
appears to me to be Jhat the total of these contingents amounteiA 
on paper to about a million, that this fact was common know- 
ledge in the city, so that all strangers received approximatejy 
the same answer to their questions, and that the possibility 
of doubling the numbers was added by men who were jealous 
for® the reputation of the Empire. This interpretation does 
jiot, qf course, imply that an army of a million ever took the 
field. Nuniz tells us, what we might in any case have guessed, 
that some of the officers kept smaller forces than their obliga- 
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tions required, and we should regard the number of a million 
as a theoretical limit, not perhaps in'exgc^ft of the capacity 
of the country, but not likely to |^e reached in any particular 
campaign. This view is borne out by such details as we 
possess^of the actual vstrength mobilised. The array of the 
army in the year 1522 is described by Nuniz with a fulness 
which shows tluit he must have had access to detailed sources 
qf information ; he mentions eleven separate bodies of the 
main army, which aggregate just over (iOO, ()()() men, and in 
addition tffere were other contingents of 10,000 or J2,(K)0 men, 
as well as a strong advance-guard, so that on this showing 
about 050,000 men, or say two-thirds of the nominal strengtli 
of the Empire, were put into line in a very serious emergency. 
At "Jalikot forty years later, when the darjger to the Emj)ire 
was known to be even greater, we are told on J*ortuguese 
authority that the army was 700,000 st rong, a number which 
accords generally with tlie description quoted by Mr. Sewell 
of the final campaign, when the force marched in three bodies, 
an advance guard of 120,000, then aiH)ther “ large army,” 
^^1 then ” th(‘ whole power ” of th(‘. Empire. These 
independent statements appear to me to justify a view of the 
military organisation which is in harmony with all that wm? 
know as to the activities of the. great Em|)irc of the south, 
and also with the relation of performance to promise [)revalent 
at this period— a huge army provided for, and in the utmost 
emergency an array of perhajw two men out of three, pre- 
sumably because some contingents failed to appear, and the 
others w’ere substantially below the obligatory strength.^ 

' Wo may prcsiiiDc; that the Kmpcror’H porsoiial 1roo])8 wore present at 
Talikot in approximately full Htrength, hut they formerl only a small pro- 
portion of the whole army. The slrenKth of the personal troops employed 
^rty years earlier in ihtr attack on Kaichur was 4<),(XX), but tius was a picked 
force {Sewfll^ .327), and the total number was probably about 100,000, as 
staU^d by Barbosa (p. 300). .Mr. Lon^worth iMines, in his translation of 
this pakssage (i. 211 nofc), takes this numlier as indicating the total strength 
of the trained army, but I read it as n fening to the personal troops, ^hose 
paid dircKitly by the Emperor, and not those paid by his nobles ; Barbosa 
(p. 300) says the Emperor had this number " continually in his ply,” and 
further on (p. 306) he ^ys^hat the same nundkcr accompanied the Emperor 
when travelling. In his account of Vijayanagar bo does not refer to the 
contingents provided^fjy the nobles. 

C 
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Similar data*are not available for the opposing armies of 
the Deccan, th^^v^ust obviously have been numerous, since 
they maintained tho- struggle for so many years and at last 
gained a decisive victory, but I am disposed to infer from the 
imperfect accounts of particular battles that the i^orthern 
forces were usually in a minority, and that they owed their 
success in part to their strength in cavalry, and in part to 
greater skill ; the Portuguese account of the battle of Talikot 
says that the Deccan had half the numbers of Vijayanagar, 
and this proportion is not in itself improbable, but allowance 
must be made for the wastage of the invading armies, which 
had marched some distance from their bases to the scene of 
the battle. Taking then the Deccan and Vijayanagar together, 
it is not unreasonable to infer that this part of India could 
actually put something like a million men in the field, though 
it could not have maintained this number throughout a l^ng 
campaign ; and armies of this strength would not represent 
what it has become the fashion to call the “ man-power ” of 
the country, for the figures which have been given for 
Vijayanagar exclude numerous camp-followers, while 
brahmans, merchants, and artisans, constituting in the 
aggregate a substantial proportion of the population, were 
exempted from service. These forces were drawn from an 
area consisting of the greater part of the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay (excluding Sind) together with the 
States of Mysore and Hyderabad, and containing accord- 
ing to the last census a population of between sixty and 
seventy millions ; ^ the question is what numbers were con- 
tained in this area at the period under consideration. So 
far as I know, there- are no data to show directly what forces* 
could be raised from a given population in the conditions 
which prevailed in India at this period, and European analogies 
must be used with a certain amount of caution. We may, 
however, be sure that the latest European experience must be 
set 'aside ; the world has now learned that a proportion as 

' It is not easy to define the area exactly in t irm^ of the modem adminis- 
trative units for which the population is recorded, but the numbers almost 
certainly lie between these Hmits. 
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great as one-sixth of the total population can be armed, but 
that this requires progressive organisation Extending over a 
series of years, and it is practicalljf impossible that any similar 
p'^oportion could have been attained in the short and sudden 
campaigns characteristic of Indian warfare. A closer analogy 
is the n\miber of men which European States were prepareil 
to mobilise on the outbreak of war : according to the published 
f gures, France had arranged before the year 1914 to mobilise 
one out of 31, and Germany one out of 32, so that, if the 
recruiting organisation of the Deccan and Vijayanagar was as 
efiicient as that of modern France and Germany, their united 
strength of a million would imply a population of about thirty 
millions, while the popidation would be greater if the efficiency 
was Jess. The degree of efficiency attained in India at this 
period is entirely a matter of conjecture : on the one hand 
th^ quota system was calculated to distribute the demand 
for men over all jxutions of the country, and it is im- 
probable that a high standard of physique was required, 
but on the other hand the exempted classes were, as we 
•^vjk’e seen, considerable in point of nun) hers, and speak- 
ing for myself, I find it difficult to believe that the Indian 
system can have been the more efficient of the two. At 
any ratci, if we accept the inference that the Deccan 
and Vijayanagar could together put somewhere about a 
million men into the field, we must agriie that they could 
draw on a population of over thirty millions (or about half 
the present numbers), iinle.ss we are prepared to maintain 
that their military system was more efficient tlian those of 
modern Europe so far as the enrolment of recruits is con- 
cerned. This inference is of course bjised on data drawn 
from the period ending with the battle of Talikot in 1505, but, 
as has been said already, there is no record of any serious 
calamity between that date and the end of the century, and « 
since the country cannot be described as overcrowded with 
about half its present population, we should not be justified 
in concluding that the numbers had decreased largely* in the 
interval ; a moderate •increase is in fact the more reasonable 
inference. 
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To my mind then the available information sugges^ts that 
the population ofttbo southern territories was at least thirty 
millions, and probably substotially more. No similar infer- 
ence can be drawn regarding Northern India, for the sufficierft 
reason that the strength of tlie Mogul forces is uijJcnown. 
Akbar, at least in his later years, never had occasion to put 
his whole power into the field ; he was indeed frequently at 
war, but the operations were of a secondary nature, and it is 
no more possible to deduce from them the potential strength 
of his army than it is possible to calculate the forces of modern 
India from the details of successive expeditions on the 
frontiers. It is true that the Ain-i Akbari contains much 
information in regard to Akbar’s military organisation, but 
unfortunately the- account is not complete, and after working 
up all the figures furnished by Abul Fazl, I have found myself 
compelled to a.ssent to the conclusion reached by Mr. Irv^Jnc 
that the numbers of the army cannot be estimated with any 
approach to precision. For the north, however, we have 
access to the alternative source of information to which I 
have already alluded, for the statistics ])reserved in the /hW* 
Akbari suffice, if we can interpret them correctly, to give a 
general idea of the extent of cultivation in those provinces 
of the Mogul Em])ire in which the regulation system of revenue 
assesstuents had been effectively introduced. Unfortunately, 
these statistics have not yet been thoroughly studied, and I 
can offer only my individual interpretation of the figures 
which relate to a portion of Northern India. My conclusions 
may be stated as follows : 

(1) A detailed study of the statistics for the western portion 
of the United Proviuces, that is to say, the area lying between’ 
the Jumna and a line joining Bareilly and Agra, indicates that 
the cultivated area in settled country was about three-fourthl> 
of the present standard, the proportion being more than eight- 
tenths in the tract between the Ganges and the Jumna known 
as Ihe duab, ard almost seven-tenths in Rohilkhand, the 
country lying east of the Ganges. The area of settled cultiva- 
tion was less, because as has been said ih the preceding section 
the line of the Himalayan forests lay neare^r the Ganges than 
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ia now the case, but the ihtahy and also a stfip of country on 
the left bank of the Canges, may almost ])(;describcd as fully 
occupied. 

• (2) A general survey of the statistics for t lie Punjab suggests 
that t^e density of cultivation found in the dmh extended 
westwards across the .lumna, at any rate as far as Lahore, 
but that on tin* other hand the South and West Punjab was 
yery sparsely occupied. 

(3) The statistics for the (M*ntre of the United Provinces 
present dTfliculties which I have not yet been able to sur- 
mount, but they suggest a rapid (h*cline in cultivation in the 
dudb from Agra eastwards. 

(4) In the east of the I’rovinces, the ainount of cultivation 
noryi of the (Jogra was very small, while between the Cogra 
and the Canges, eastwards of a line joining Allahabad and 
Ffb:abad, the [iroportion was less than one-fifth. 

(5) The figures for Bihar suggest on a general examination 
that this pro])ortion of one-fifth extended as far as Monghyr, 
at wliicli point the statistics come to an end. 

• In order to translate density of cultivation into density 
of population, it is necessary to anticipate the conclusion 
reached in (.■hapter I\\, that, while there have been many 
changes in detail, the main lines of the Indian system of 
agriculture have persisted during the last three centuries, 
and consequently the area jilaced under crops is a rough index 
to the numbers of the rural population. If this conclusion 
is provisionally accepted, it folh>ws that the western Cangetic 
plain was almost as full of peojde in Akbar’s time as it is 
to-day, and consequently was very densely populated when 
judged by the European standard of tlie sixteenth century, 
while bn the other hand the eastern Cangetic plain as far as 
Bthe confines of Bengal was not, as it now is, a congested area, 
l^ut supported a population of about one-fifth the present# 
density. We have already seen that European travellers 
found a dense population in that portion of the former^ area 
which was visited by them, and on the other hand we ha^e 
here an explanation (ff the statement made to Finch that the 
road from JautjiTjur to Allahabad lay through a continuous 
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forest, as well ai of the fact recorded in the AWarnama that 
forests were travofspd and various strange beasts seen during 
a march along the igputher^ bank of the Gogra in what is 
now the congested district of Azamgarh. The conclusions 
drawn from contemporary statistics are thus not entirely 
uncorroborated, and it is possible that further study of the 
literature of the period will furnish other statements of a 
similar nature. 

If now we apply these conclusions to the figures of the last 
census, we shall find that the population of thf. northern 
plains from Multan to Monghyr must have been well over 
30 millions and probably little less than 40 millions at the 
period to which the statistics relate.^ We have thus a total 
of, at any rate, more than 60 millions in sight for the northern 
and southern areas taken together, but without allowing any- 
thing for two populous regions, Bengal and Gujarat, orsfor 
any part of the more sparsely peopled but extensive inter- 
vening area ; and when we bring these excluded tracts into 
account, we are justified in concluding that there must have 
been at the least somewhere about 100 millions of people 
India in order to carry on the activities disclosed by contem- 
porary authorities. The number is absolutely very great, and 
would have appeared almost incredible to European observers 
of the period, but it is only one-third of what the same area 
contained in the year 1911 ; various arguments could be 
adduced in favour of a higher figure, but the nature of the 
data compel us to be content with indefinite estimates, and 
it appears to me that we shall run no risk of serious error 
if we take 100 millions as indicating a total, not indeed 
attained by careful f numeration, but rendered probable by a 
consideration of all the relevant facts which are available. 

' The date of the statistics is not absolutely certain, but they are earlier 
than the famine of 1596, which caused heavy mortality in the north-west, 
and consequently the population at the end of the century must have been 
less i^han the figures disclose. The extent of country affected by this famine 
is not known, but i think I have discounted it adequately by taking little 
oyer 30 millions whore the figures would justify nearly 40 millions ; I can 
find nothing to suggest that this famine extended to Jengal or to Gujarat. 
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III. The Classes of the Population 

The population of whose numbers wg have been trying to 
f«rm some idea was by no means homogeneous. Among tlie 
Hindu^ who formed the great majority, the caste system 
existed substantially as it exists to-day, and the dilToTences 
among castes and races were such that we find travellers 
speaking of baniyas or of Cujaratis as “nations” distinct 
from brahmans or raj puts. The Sikhs were at this time 
regarded fneroly as a sect of Hindus, and from the economic 
point of view the Christians of the South may apparently t)e 
classed as resembling in essentials the people among whom 
they lived. Jews and Armenians were few in numbers, but 
important in commercial life. The position of the Parsis is 
not altogether clear. Terry, writing of his experiences about 
says that “ their profession is, for the generality, all 
kinds of husbandry”; Mundy, a little later, speaks of them 
as cultivating palm-trees, and Monserrate was unable to dis- 
tinguish them from the rest of the crowd of what he calls 
heathens, meaning, 1 take it, the ordinary Hindu population 
of the country round Navsari, in which tlu^ were at that 
time settled. On the other hand, in Thevenot’s time they 
were conspicuous figures in Surat, essentially a commercial 
city, while in the middle of the sixteenth century Garcia 'da 
Orta knew some of them as traders in Cambay and Bassein, 
and notes that they w(Te regarded as Jews by the Portu- 
guese. Apparently, therefore, they were at this period pass- 
ing from the pursuit of agriculture to the commercial career 
in which they have since achieved such remarkable success. 

Two other elements of the populati9n, the Moslems and 
the Portuguese, require to be noticed in greater detail . Among 
the Moslems we must di.stinguish between the Arabs and 
^^ersians of the coast and the men of Northern India, and the, 
latter again must be divided into old-established inhabitants 
and recent immigrants. In the centurie.s preceding thefyear 
1500 Arabs and Persians had acquired a position •of pj;e- 
dominance in the’ searbome trade of the whole Indian Ocean 
from Mozambj^tie to the Straits of Malacca. They had 
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settlements at tlie seaports on both sides of India, wherever 
they could coihe«Jo^ arrangements with the local authorities, 
and the value of thei^ trade^ to those authorities was so great 
that they were commonly welcomed and in some places at 
least enjoyed special favours. The Moslem population of 
these settlements did not however consist wholly, or even 
mainly, of foreigners. The merchants came primarily for 
trade, but they did not neglect the interests of their faitl\, 
and at the seaports wliich they frequented larger or smaller 
groups of converts were to be found, increased as* the result 
of intermarriages or less formal unions with the people of 
the country. Karly in the sixteenth century the Portuguese 
had ousted these Moslems from their predominant position 
in the Indian Ocean, but had not succeeded in driving them 
out of trade, and we meet with Moslems at practically every 
seaport in India, even in some of those where the Portugutiic 
had acquired territorial jurisdiction. From the seaports 
Moslems made their way into the interior, chiefly as dis- 
tributors of the commodities tlieir siiips brought to India, 
and Vijayanagar in the days of its |)rosperity includcd*{^ 
considerable Moslem quarter. 

Altogether apart from these sea-borne influences, a large 
number of Moslems had entered India from the north-west 
in tlie five or six centuries preceding the establishment of 
Akbar’s Empire, and had effected conversions on a very 
large scale. The descendants of the early arrivals were 
already well assimilated when the Moguls first appeared on 
the scene, and as a rule took the Indian side in the struggles 
against Babur and Huinayun : in the time of Akbar, they 
may be described with substantial truth as Indian Moslems, 
in contradistinction to the men who had come with him to 
India or who followed him there on the establishment of hisi 
.authority. Akbar’s Court was essentially foreign, and even 
in his later years the Indian element, whether Hindu or 
Moslem, constituted only a small proportion of the whole.^ 
Sqph influence as was exerted by the Court in the economic 
sphere came from the predominant party, Vhose tastes and 
* Details on this point are given below in Cl's. pler 111. 
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labits led to the patronage of foreign merchants and the iiBe 
3f foreign commodities, as will be explaii]ejJ» iii the following 
jhapters.^ 

• The coming of the Portuguese at the opening of the six- 
teenth ^enturv was the result of a variety of motives. At 
that time eastern commodities for Europe were carried up the 
Ked Sea or the Persian Oulf, and, after ]>aying heavy duties 
bo the Moslems in authority in Turkey and Egyi>t, were 
iistributed by the Italian merchants vvlu) dominated the trade 
af the Effktern Mediterranean. The Portuguese desired to 
parry these commodities in their own ships round the (-ape of 
(lood Hope : by doing this, they would at once enrich them- 
selves and strike a heavy blow at the prosperity of the Moslem 
States, which were still regarded as the enemies of C-hristen- 
dom, but at the same time they hoped to secure a [)osition 
whence the Christian religion could be pro])a gated, and thus 
their enterprise was at once commercial and missionary in its 
nature. They did not attenif)! to found an empire on land : 
the root-idea of their policy was such supremacy in the Indian 
setis that they could control and direct the course of trade, 
and with this object they <‘stablished maritime settlements, 
protected by forts sutriciently strong to resist attack, and large 
enough to provide the suf)ply of soldiers arid sailors which their 
policy required. These settlements existed on the east (;oast 
of Africa, at the mouth of the l^ersian Culf, on the western 
coast of India, in the Straits of Malacca, and even farther 
east. Their caf)ital city was (Joa; they occupied several 
other ports on the west, coast, and while they were not estab- 
lished in the (lulf of Cambay, they controlled its traffic froni 
their posts at Daman and Diu. On thc^ast coast they were 
established less formally but effectively at S. Thome and else- 
■ rhere ; they had trading establishments at the mouths of the 

^ In contemporary KurojH'un nn-orilH the <Jistinction l)etween tJie variouR * 
strainfl of MoHlem influence \h obKcured hy the uhc of tht tern) .M»)or. The 
Portuguese learned to know Islam, and to liatc it, from the Moorsawho 
penetrated into their country from Northern Africa, and to them every 
Moslem was a Moor, ^d eonseqiiently an enemy. This use of flie woad 
was adopted by Duten an4 English visiUirs to the East, and throughout 
our period a Moor is merely a Moslem, without uny referenee to race or 
nationality. Sec und<T the word. 
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Indus and the ‘Ganges, while Portuguese subjects occupied 
an anomalous pt^^ion at Chittagong and elsewhere* in the 
Bay of Bengal, deppnding^for their livelihood largely upon 
piracy. In the interior of the country they were rarely met 
with. They had representatives engaged in trade ^t a few 
places like Lahore, and missionaries from Goa were at Court 
for long periods towards the end of Akbar’s reign, but apart 
from sucli cases the only mention I have found of their presence 
up the country is Terry’s remark that he occasionally met 
Portuguese “ who would beg relief ” ; they were iftjually men 
who had deserted from one of the settlements or had absconded 
to avoid punishment for some crime. 

To complete the enumeration of the races found in India, 
mention should be made of the imported slaves. Abyssinians 
were in much demand, and we read of them frequently — some- 
times in very responsible positions — in the chronicles of^he 
time ; a regular traffic existed in the inhabitants of Mozam- 
bique, and there was also an import trade from Persia and 
the countries lying beyond. Finally it may be noted that the 
number of temporary residents must have been considerable. 
Merchants from Arabia, Armenia, Persia and other countries 
to the north-west, and Europeans travelling for pleasure, 
profit, or adventure appear in various places, and in numbers 
greater than might be expected, while there are a few refer- 
ences to the presence of Chinese and Japanese on the west 
coast. India was very far from being a closed country, and 
access to it could be obtained by men of any nation who 
cared to face the dangers and discomforts of the journey. 

When we turn from the racial to the economic classification 
of the people, the £rst point to arrest our attention is the 
comparative insignificance of the middle classes. Bernier, 
writing half a century later, remarked that “ in Delhi there » 
w no middle state. A man must be either of the highest rank 
or live miserably ” ; and this is the impression left by a 
pertisal of the narratives and chronicles relating more particu- 
larly t® our period.^ There were at this time no lawyers, very 

' This statement is possibly less applicable to Bengal than to other 
parts of India. I have been told that contempora^ Bengalee literature 
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few if any professional teachers, no journalisTs or politicians, 
no engineers, no forms of employment cgrjespondirig to the 
modern railway, postal or irrigai^on se^^vices, or to factories 
and large workshops, few landholders in the modern sense, 
and, ujless I am mistaken, scarcely any families living 
upon accumulated property ; and if we remove these 
elements from the middle classes as they exist to-day, 
yge shall find that there is very little left, beyond the 
families dependent on the various public oflices. Materials 
do not e:?flst for a precise or scientific classification of the 
remaining elements of tlui population, but for our pre- 
sent purposes they can be studied most conveniently in 
two groups, the first of which is of interest mainly from the 
poiuj; of view of consumption, while the second com])ris(‘s the 
classes whose principal importance is found in ])roduction. 
Tlil former group includes (1) the (.V)urt^ and the Imperial 
Service, (2) the professional and religious classes, including 
mendicants and ascetics, and (3) domestic servants and slaves. 
In the second group we have to consider the classes engaged 
in*^(l) agriculture, (2) industry, and (3) commerce. The 
precise economic position of the men known in Akbar s days 
as zamindars may fairly be regarded as argual.)le ; there are 
very few definite data as to their activities, and what little 
there is to say can be said appropriately in comu'ction with the 
agricultural interest. Another class whi<'h is not ])rovid(‘d for 
in this scheme consists of the tribes inhabiting the mountains 
and the forests, but they are scarcely mentioned in the 
authorities and can be left out of account in an economic 


study.^ 

8 Ui?KC 8 t 9 .tho pivHonce of s(»nu lhin;; like a middio class, but rny ipnonuuy 
of the language haa prevented me from following up the subject in detail, 
ffhero is no trace of such a distinctive featuni in the aiitlionties within 
piv n^aoh, but they not eom lnsive on this jmrtieular 

1 Some idea of the importance attached to these classes may be gathered 
from the story current in the early years of .Jahangir’s nugn that in hunting 
the men of the jungle were on the same footing as the lieasts. A fav#unte 
form of sport was the Kamargha, which consisted in enclosing a tract of 
country by a line of guards, and then gradually contracting the ^closwe 
until a large quantity of game was encin-.led in a space of convenient size. 
Finch, writing at Agra about 1610, says {Purchus, I. iv. 430) : W hatever 
is taken in this enc^ure is caUed the King’s shikar or game, whether men 
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The classification which I have indicated will furnish the 
framework of *thftpr^mainder of this book, but before we take 
up the study of the ^ rst g^oup it is necessary to say a little 
about the nature of the administration, so far as it influenced 
the conditions under which the processes of production and 
consumption were carried on, and this subject is dealt with in 
the following chapter. 


ArTHOfMTTES FOR CHAPTER T 

Note. — In thfsp. Notes on Anlhorillfs, reference, is made hy means of 
aJtbrevinlions or key-uurrds, which are printed in italics, and are explained in 
atphahetical order in Appendix E. 

Section I. - Kru- ;m account of the variotiH meaning's of the word India, 
th(! artiel(! wi(h that heading in Hohsnn-Jnbson may be consulted. For 
Vijayiinaffar at this jMU’iod, see Sc well, 11)0 IT. Father N. Pimentfcr in 
reporting on his ini.ssionary journey of 1508, noteul that Vijayanagar was 
regarded as King of Kings {Hay, 741). and Father Simon Sa, writing in the 
saiiK! y<^ar, dc.serihed his visit to the Imperial Court {Hay, 7H2 ff.). 

The <ionstitutional organisation of Akhar’s Empire has to be inferi’cd 
from a detailed study of the .4 in and the Akbarnnma. Some of the passjjges 
bearing on it were discussed by Mr. Yusuf Ali and the present writer in 
the Journal of the U.A.E. (January, 1918, “ Ak bar’s Land-Revenue System,” 
etc.). As regards the smaller Indian States, the position on tlu^ wc'st coast 
can best 1x5 studied in the later Deendas (x.-xii.), while Portuguese activities 
on the east coast are referred to frequently in the same work, and also in 
Hay, 757. The existence of Hindu States to the south of Orissa is mentioned 
by .fahangir {Tuznk, i. 433); for Kuch, see the “Account” of Bengal in 
the din (translation, ii. 117), Fitch’s journey {Purchas, 11. x. 1736), and 
Holtson-Johson (a.r. Cooch Bahar). 

For the bouralarics of the Mogul Empire, I have made use of the map 
facing p. 322 of Mr. Vincent Smith’s Akbar, the. (heat Moyul, but the details 
have been drawn mainly from the Ain, especially the “ Account of the 
.\1I. Subas.” The conditions in the hills beyond the Indus are clearly 
indicated in the narratives of travellers such as Steel and Crowther {Purchas, 
I. iv. 621). As regardsL»the portion of Bengal lying east of the Meghna 
estuary, the Ain includes the counlry ns far ns Chittagong in the revenue 
roll of Bengal (translation, ii. 139), and twice mentions Chittagong itself 


or beasts. . . . The beasts taken, if man’s meat, are sold, and their money 
given to the poor ; if men, they remain the King’s slaves, which he sends 
yearly to Kabul to barter for liorse.s and dogs : these being poor, miserable, 
thievish people, that live in woods and deserts, little differing from b(‘a8t8.” 
I /lo not know if this story be true : other writers tell it besides Finch, but 
the fact that it was told may be safely accepted as evidence of the estimation 
in which these unfortunate people were held by their more highly civilised 
brothers. , 
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specifically as part of the Empire (ii. llfi, 126), but it also states (ii. 110) 
that the ^rt was held by Arakan. Pyrard (translati(yi, i. 32(1) visile'd llu? 
port in 1607 and found that it was held subjeet to ArifLiu by a pi tly kiim ; 
while the Jesuit missionaries whose narptives yc Muoted by Father N, 
Punonta in 1697-08 (//ay, pp. 730-33, 840-47) seem to )u»ve known nothing 
of Mogul jurisdiction after leaving Hooghly, but d<‘alt witli various 
“ Kinglett” {ngnli) in the country they traversed, and obtained concessions 
from “the Most High and Mighty King of Arnkan, Tijtjx'ra. Cueoina and 
Bengal,” a title which indicates the claim of Arakan to, at any rate, a portion 
of the Delta. 

, As to the country between the Mahanadi and tlie (Jodavari, Mr. Vincent 
Smith shows on the map mentioned above the territory of (iondwana 
(which was | Mogul province in later times), as held by “('hiefs mostly 
independent, some tributary,” and carries it nearly a.s far north a.s Allaha- 
bad. This description is borne out in a general way by the porti«>ns of the 
“ Account ” in the A hi referring to the froJitiers of the adjoining pnivinces : 
it is fairly certain that many of the (3iiefs in this area had not. submitted 
to Akbar, but 1 am inclined to imdude th<* an^a as a whole in his “ splu-re 
of influence,” though not in his aclual dominions. 

Thft general description given <)f the surface of India is n'ally the im- 
pression left on my mind by the accounts of all (he contemporary writers 
naqgfed in the list of authorities, and it is not worth while ij noting the refer- 
ences in detail. The absence of wheeled trallic in Southern Inilia is vom hed 
for in particular by Tavernier, 121. 3’he extension of forest land is re ferred 
to in Kliiot, Races, ii. 149, also in a paper by the j)n*sent writer on “'J’lie 
Agricultural Statistics of Akbar's Empire,” wliieh is being publisiietl in 
the Journal of the United l‘roviiices Historical Soeady. 

%hangir has much to say of sport in Northern India : tin* passage 
quoted in the text is from the Tuzuk, i. 190. Monserrales summary of the 
aspect of Indian cities is on |>. 661 ; unfortimately this careful observer 
seems to have been more inteivsted in the towns than ifi the country. 

As regards neighbouring countri(‘s, a few ief<‘r<*nees may be given to 
supplement the ordinary authorities. Steel and (’rowther (Purelias, 1. iv. 
622 fl.), among other wrib?rs, tell something of Persia at this jauiod. Por 
the country north of India, yule's Cathay is of course in disj)cn. sable. 'I he 
land routes from India to Uhina an^ discussed in letters printed by Hay, 
798 ff. The ruin of Pegu is mentioned by various wjiters : details are 
given by Father A. Boves {Jlay, 8.60), and a i)ortion of his letter is trans- 
lated in Purchas (II. x. 1748) along with other information on thf! subject. 
Various details as to Pegu an; .seattered through the Xth and X 11th Deuidus. 
The description of the King of Arakan a.s .secoml only to the .Mogul is given 
, by Pyrard (translation, i. 326), but this jK^eurate v^fiter makes it plain that 
» during hts short stay in Chittagong he could Icam only what was said in 
the port, and he does not vouch for the details which he rocord.s. 

■ Section 2. — For the population f)f France 1 follow Lerrsseur; for that 
of England 1 have been guided mainly by the figures in Cv nningham, i. 331 
(note), and by the suggestions of Mrs. C. M. Knowles, the Header in h]conoraic 
History in the University of I^ondon. The observations regarding the 
general population quoted in the text will be found in Major (Conti, 20, 
Abdur Razak, 32, Niki^, 14) ; Sewell, 237 ; Hay, 736-738 ; Barbosa, 29#; 
Thivenot, 104, 129, 231, 312^ Tavernier, 336 ff. ; della VaUe, 30 ; Manrique, 
Ixi, Uix ; Purchas (Finch, I. iv. 423 ff. ; Steel and Crowther, I. iv. 620 ff. ; 
Fitch, IL X. 1734 ff-!^' Mundu. ii. 66. 246, It is advisable, however, to read 
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the entire narratives of these and other travellers in order to obtain a just 
idea of the state 'of ^.he country through which they passed. • 

For references to Ihdiian cities, see Jourdain^ 162 ; Sewellf 266 ; Sevnieff 
282, 284 ; Monserrate, 6?2 ; ]^ur/-hi8 (Coryat, I. iv. 493 ff. ; Fitch, II. x. 
1733). The exaggerated statement as to the size of Gaur will be found 
in Faria y Sousa, i. 416 ; Barros’ estimate is in Decadas, IV. ix. c. 1, and 
is quoted in Hobson-Jobson under Oour. § 

For the strength of the array of Vijayanagar, see Sewell, 147-160, and 
the authorities there enumerated ; for maintenance of inadequate forces, 
idem, 384 ; and for exemptions from service, idem, 279. The strength of 
Akbar’s army is discussed in Irvine, 87 ff., the data being scattered through 
many sections of the Ain. The present writer’s study of the agricultural 
statistics in the Ain is referred to above under Section 1. , 

Section 3. — The institution of caste is referred to by practically all the 
European writers who made any attempt to describe India. For the 
Parsis, see Terry, 377 ; Mundy, ii. 300 ; Monserrate, 550 ; TMvenot, 40 ; 
Garcia da Orta, 445; Jourdain, 128. 

Moslems at the Indian seaports are referred to in all doscri})tions from 
Barbosa {passim) downwards. For their settlements in Africa, see Be^cada, 
X. i. 42, and passim. Accounts of the spread of Islam in Malaysia will be 
found in Clifford’s Further India, 16 ff., and (by R. 0. Windstedt) iA» the 
Journal of the R.A.S. (Straits Branch) for December 1017. The position 
of Moslems on the west coast is stated by Whiteway (3 ff. and passim ) ; 
for Moslems in Goa, see Purchas, II. x. 1758 ; and in Vijayanagar, see 
Sewell, 250. The position of Moslems in Northern India must bo gathen:d 
from the chronicles of the period, as represented in Flliot, History, iv.^vi., 
the Akbarnama, and the Ain. , 

General accounts of the Portuguese in India are given by Whiteway and 
Danvers, while for more detailed information it is necessary to refer to the 
Decadas and other contiMuporary authorities. For their possessions at 
this period, see Decada, X. i. 42 ff., where the position on the east coast 
is clearly distinguished from that on the west. For the Indus, see Purchas, 

I. iv. 496 ; for the Ganges and Chittagong, see in particular Hay, 727-733, 
840-847, also Pyrard, translation, i. 334. For the missionaries at Akbar’s 
Court, see the full account in V. Smith, Akbar, and the references there given, 
especially Monserrate. Terry^s reference to Portuguese being met up the 
country is on p. 154. 

The presence of foreigners in India is noted incidentally in most of the 
authorities ; for examples, see Garcia da Orta, 442, and Finch, in Purchas, 

I. iv. 427. Pyrard (translation, ii. 38) mentions “ a goodly number ” of 
Chinese and Japanese a^»Goa, and Father Pimenta records {Hay, 832) that . 
a famous Malabar pirate employed a Chinese secretary. 



CHAPTER II 

THE ADMINISTRATION 

L The Form of Administration 

The vrord administration denotes the organisation and inethods 
by which a State endeavours to attain its objects, and conse- 
quSPitly the nature of the administration at any given time 
depends in great measure on the objects in view. In the 
India of Akbar’s time, two objects were of paramount import- 
ance : one was the assessment and collection of sullicient 
revgnue, the other was the supply of adequate contingents for 
the army, and these two primary functions were largely in 
the hands of a single set of oflicers, who also dischargi^d most 
of the remaining duties, and in particular were responsible 
for the preservation of internal peace. The administratif)n 
was thus of the centralised or unified type which is still 
familiar in India, though its nature is now to some extent 
obscured by the multiplication of departments, the partial 
separation which has been effected between judicial and 
executive functions, and the introduction of the rudiments 
of local self-government. The foundation of the Indian ad- 
ministrative system lay in the division of the State territory 
into provinces, or districts, of varying size, and the appoint- 
nJent in each area of officers to carry out the orders of the 
central authority. The conditions of appointment differed, but 
throughout the whole country they may be classified as belong- 
ing to one of twog types, the distinction between wltich ft 
marked by the Indiaft words kachiha and pakka or their 
Persian equivalents khdm and pukhia. An officer who held 
31 
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his post kachcha was remunerated by a salary which, in theory 
at least, was a 'fixed sum, while he had to account to his 
superior for all the rewerfuehe collected ; on the other hand an 
officer who held pakka had to pay a fixed sum to his superior, 
and was entitled to retain all that he could collect j|i excess 
of that amount. In Akbar’s time, both systems of appoint- 
ment were followed, but the information which is available 
suggests that the former prevailed in Northern India and the 
latter in the south. 

The description left by Nuniz indicates that the territory 
of Vijayanagar was parcelled out among the nobles of tlie 
Empire. The nobles, he says, “ are like renters, who hold 
all the land from the King : they also pay to him every year 
60 lakhs of rents as royal dues. Tiie lands, they say,^yield 
120 lakhs, of which they must pay 60 to the King, and the 
rest they retain for the pay of soldiers and the expenses ot^^che 
elephants which they are obliged to maintain. For this 
reason the connnon people sufier much hardship, those who 
hold the lands being so tyrannical.” In other words, a noble 
to whom a district was entrusted was bound to pay a Ijxed 
sum and provide a certain force : so long as he fulfilled these 
obligations, he could do very much what he liked. This 
account refers to the early part of the century, but it is prob- 
able that the system survived, ^ and that the final collapse 
of the Empire meant merely that the nobles at last ceased 
to pay the fixed revenue, and by that act became independent 
sovereigns of the territories already in their possession. 

In the case of the Deccan kingdoms, accounts of the 
administrative system prevailing at the end of the sixteenth 
century are not a't^ailable. Barbosa wrote that the whole, 
kingdom of the Deccan was divided among Moorish (Moslem) 
lords, and that the King took no part in the Government, but 
this description refers to the last days of the Bahmani kingdom 
which was then rapidly disintegrating, and it is uncertain 

‘ Father N. Pimenta (Hay, 740) noted in 1698 that S. Thom6 or Myla- 
J/Ore belonged to the King of Vijayanagar, who ('ad made it over to the 
Naik of Tanjoro to govern on fixed terms, rnd various incidents of the 
missionary journeys made about this time tit in well with the theory that 
the country was still held pakka under the nominal authority of the Emperor. 
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whether a similar system of devolution was practised in the 
new States which emerged. There is, ho\wr. ftr, no doubt that 
by the middle of the seventeenth c^tiirv<he nobles inClolconda 
at least enjoyed a large measure of independence. On passing 
from Mogul territory into the Deccan, TlnWenot was at once 
struck by the in'>’'>lenee of the tax-collectors acting in the name 
of the lords to whom the villages had been granted, and later 
ov.. he noted that the King granted the land to the highest 
bidder, or to his favourites, and that the nobles made 
“ extraoreflnary exactions ” on their grants, while the weak- 
ness of the central government allowed them to commit 
occasional outrages even in the capital city. It is of 
course possible that the nobles attain(‘d this position only a 
shorj; time before Thevenot wrote, but J think it- is more 
])robable that the system was of old standing, and that we are 
jutiolned in regarding th(‘ greater part of India south of 
the latitude of Bombay as governed by nobles, who so long 
as they paid tlie revenue and maintained the requisite forces 
could do very much as they chose. The King or Emperor 
liac^ doubtless unlimited power to reverse their acts and to 
remove them from their positions : the extent to which these 
powers were exercised must have depended on the personality 
of the ruler, but they should be regarded as ordinarily held in 
reserve, and counting for comparatively little in the every-day 
business of the country. 

The position in the Mogul Empire was so far different that 
oflioe was ordinarily held on the terms described as kmihchiy 
and that under Akbar the rudiments of departmental organisa- 
tion had come into existence. Akbar divided his Empire 
into Subas, or provinces, and the Govcriftir of the Suba was 
'responsible for every part of its administration, but the actual 
administrative unit was the Sarkar or district, each of w'hich 
had a military commander (Faujdar) distinct from the revenue 
officer (Amalguzar). Further, the principal cities and sea- 
ports were in charge of separate officers, but taking the Empire 
as a whole, the separation of functions was rudimentary cono^ 
pared with the present ^tate of things in India. As has been 
said in the previous chapter, the administrative ideal favoured 
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direct relations between the State and the individual peasant, 
the assessment *&nfil collection of revenue being controlled 
from the centre, and offic«<s having to account in detail for 
all receipts. There are, however, numerous indications that 
this ideal was not fully realised in practice, and it is yrobable 
that in many areas where the zamindars were left in charge ' 
of the administration they were responsible only for the pay- 
ment of a fixed revenue. *i.i 

In the Mogul Empire the relation between collection of 
revenue and provision of troops was so far maintained that the 
administration of each sarkar or district was held responsible 
for the supply of the local force known as Bumi, which con- 
sisted mainly of infantry, but included also cavalry and 
elephants, and in some localities guns and boats. The, bulk 
of the fighting army was, however, provided on a slightly 
different system : the officers of the State were requireft^ to 
maintain contingents in proportion to their cash salaries, and 
this liability was personal and independent of the particular 
locality in which an officer might be employed. This organisa- 
tion is explained in a subsequent chapter, and for the moment 
it is sufficient to point out that while Akbar’s system resembled 
that of the south in requiring the local authorities to provide 
certain forces, it relied mainly on contingents more directly 
amenable to the Emperor’s disciplinary authority. 

Judicial organisation had at this period made little progress, 
and the redress of individual grievances was the duty of the 
King or Emperor, that is to say in practice of the Executive. 
Akbar maintained judicial officers known as the Kazi and the 
Mir Adi, but the extent of their jurisdiction is not clearly 
described,^ and I su^fpect that they d«alt mainly with questions 
arising out of Moslem law ; at any rate the litigation, both 
civil and criminal, described by visitors was usually conduct^ 
before executive officers, and very commonly before the 
Kotwal, or City Governor, who is found in Vijayanagar and 
in the Deccan as well as in the north, and whose functions 
will be discussed in the next section but one. 

V 

^ The fact that those officers had not exclusive jurisdiction is indicated 
by Akbar* 3 instructions for the procedure of his Governors in judicial 
investigations (Atn, translation, ii. 37, 38). 
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II. The Course of JirsTjctr 

From the economic point of view the details of the 
framework of the administration are comparatively unim- 
portant', the merchant or the producer is concerned mainly 
with the questinns : Can justice be obtained, and how ? 
Are the cities safe for residence and business ? What are 
tlih conditions aHectinp; tlie transit of men and goods ? 
Answers ty tliese questions must be sought chiefly in the 
records left l.)y foreign visitors, for the chroniclers of the 
country were apt to take such things for granted, and 
where they allude to them tlu^y have no standard of com- 
parison even when their statements are not c()h>iired by 
obvi(Ais flattery. Foreign visitors comj)ared conditions in 
Indj^ with those they knew at home, and it is important to 
bear in mind that, about the year IdOO, Western l^uropc was 
very different from what it is to-day; in England, for instance, 
judicial integrity and impartiality cannot be said to have been 
finally established at that period, while the modern security 
of travel is little older than the. railway system. Allowing, 
however, for the influence of the point of view, wc are told 
enough to enable us to form a general impression of the 
conditions in which business was carried on. 

As regards the measure of justice obtainable, a merchant 
who wished to enforce a contract or recover a debt could not 
put his case into the hands of a professional lawyer, for the 
simple reason that the profession did not exist ; he would liave 
to appear and plead his cause in person. The idea is at first 
sight attractive, but the experience of the world has shown 
,that it does not work well in practice, and in India suitors 
knew that even a good case must be supported by bribery 
or by influence of some description : they might pay some- 
thing to the authority who would dispose of the case, or they 
might induce some influential person to speak to that authori<;y 
on their behalf. Bribery was almost universal in India aj; this 
time. Regarding \'ija;janagar Nuniz tells us this in plain 
words, Sir Thomas Roe found practically the same conditions 
at Jahangir’s court, and between these two authorities I have 
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found no assertion to the contrary. Roe indeed mentions an 
exception, speaking of one man as “no briber, reported 
honest,” but it is the only*fexception that I can recall. The 
same writer gives a good illustration of the power of influence. 
There was no court in the Mogul Empire in which the^English 
merchants could recover their debts, and for a long time the 
executive olHccrs took very little trouble in the matter. When, 
however, Roe had secured the friendship of the Vazir, matffirs 
moved more rapidly : an order to the Kotw\al sy^cured the 
prompt imprisonment of the defaulters, and their objections 
were disposed of summarily by the Vazir himself. Assuming 
that a suitor was able to out-bribe or out-influence his 
opponent, it seems probable that a decision could be obtained 
more speedily than at the present day, but it must have^been 
difficult to judge beforehand whether it would be worth while 
to set the authorities in motion.^ 

Foreign observers comment on the absence of any body 
of written law, but we may doubt whether this was a serious 
evil to residents of the country. The Emperor’s will ^as 
supreme, but the official record of Akbar’s institutions contains 
very little that can be described as civil law, and we must 
assume that courts and officers were guided by Hindu or 
Moslem law, by custom, and by their personal views, but in 
all cases subject to the condition that they should not risk 
incurring the displeasure of the Emperor. The ruler of the 
time was accessible to private appeals, and we read of cases 
where such appeals were successfully made, but distances 
were great, travel was in some instances dangerous, and the 
dissatisfied suitor must have had to consider in each case 
whether an appeal was worth the cost and risk. An un- 
successful appellant might get into serious trouble : Finch, 
after describing the well-known bells prodded for the use of 
appellants in the palace at Agra, adds : “ But let them te 
suce their cause be good, lest he be punished for presumption 
that trouble the King.” The threat of appeal to the ultimate 

^ See Uakluyty t. 62, for a somewhat later ins^nce of the cmploymeni 
of influence. The captain of an Indian boat, having a complaint againsl 
the English ships visiting Cuttack, paid a fee to one (U the nobles to repre 
sent his case before the (^vemor. r 
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authority seems to have been most important when it was 
made by a community rather than an hidiviJual. We find 
occasional suggestions of commiyial pressure on the oflicers 
concerned in the revenue administration, a practice which 
still survives in the tradition of tlie country, and a vivid 
illustration of its working is on record in the year IfilG. An 
officer em{)loycd in the custom-Jiouse at Surat in that year 
“ some violence to a leading Hindu merchant, whereupon 
“the whole multitude assembled shut up their shops and 
(as their Custom) after a general coinjdaint to the (lovernor 
left the city, pretending to go to the Court for justice, but 
with much fair usage, and fairer promises were fetched back.” 
In this way, if in no otlu'r, public opinion might be brought to 
bear on the side of justice: officials were above all things 
anxious to avoid a scandal at the Emperor’s ('ourt. 

Practical men are more interested in the execution of a 
decree than in the law on which it rests, or even the tneans by 
which it has been obtained. In the Mogul Empire execution 
processes were drastic : we read not merely of the sale of a 
deoj:or’s goods and house-proj>erty, but of his imprisonment, 
along with his family and servants, whih‘ he might be sold into 
slavery or handed ovi^r to the creditor in satisfaction of the 
decree These processes, however, did not run as a matter of 
course : bribes and infbience were necessary to set them to 
work, and to keep them working when they had started, and 
the general conclusion must be that while individuals could 
look to the State to redress their private wrongs, proceedings 
required careful judgment throughout or they might j»r()ve 
unfruitful, or cost more than they brought in. 

III. Skcurity in the Cities 

When we ask what was the position of men of business in 
the cities, the answer must be that almost everything depended 
on the personality of the Kotival, or, where there was no 
Kotwal, of the offi.cers in charge of the local administlatio®. 
The description of the^Kotwal s duties contained in the Atn-i 
Akban shows that he was intended to be very much more than 
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the head of the city police, to which office the terra is now 
usually restricledt: /t was his duty to prevent and detect crime, 
but he had also power to pjinish offenders, to perform many 
of the functions now assigned to municipal boards, to regulate 
prices, to set the idle to work, and speaking generally |o inter- . 
fere in almost every detail of the daily life of the city. The 
regulations are somewhat rhetorical, and must be read as 
setting out Akbar’s ideal of city government : we may f^ir^y 
question whether the ideal was often realised in practice, but 
there can be no doubt that, with these regulations iif his hands, 
and so long as he possessed the confidence of his superiors, 
the Kotwal was a very powerful autocrat, and could make 
life either pleasant or intolerable for the individual citizen. 
The scope for bribery and influence must have been enormous, 
but provided that an individual took care to maintain friendly 
relations with the authorities, the cities appear to have l?lten 
reasonably comfortable places for residence and business, 
and foreign merchants were on the whole favourably imjiressed 
with the extent to which order was maintained. 

The title of Kotwal was in use in the Deccan as well as in 
the north, ^and Th^venot describes the Kotwal of (lolconda 
as the chief officer of the city, and also the chief judge. 

I do not know what designation was used in Vijayanagar, 
but that city was administered by a single officer sub- 
stantially on the lipes subsequently laid down by Akbar, 
and visitors to it recorded that thieves were few, and 
that the property of foreign merchants was well protected. 
This latter statement appears to be of general applica- 
tion : visitors would have been careful to record any losses 
or oppression suffered by them, and ^heir silence may reason- , 
ably be taken as showing that they had no serious grounds * 
for complaint. It is not possible to speak with equal certainty 
‘‘ of the experience of Indian merchants : there is no doul^b 
that the Kotwal had extensive powers, but the degree of 
integrity with which they were exercised must remain a matter 
of con’Jecture. , 

One incident of the Kotwal’s position deserves mention, 
because it seems to have given rise to rather exaggerated ideas 

l 
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regarding the security of property in Indian ‘cities. Various 
travellers state that the Kotwal was personally liable to make 
^ood the value of any stolen property ^wliich he was unable 
to recover, and that this is sometning more than a traveller’s 
bale is^showii by Akbar’s regulation that the Kotwal sliould 
liscover stolen goods or be responsible for the loss. The 
practical value of this system of State insurance against theft 
wq,s, however, very slight. Th^venot, who examined its work- 
ing at Surat, came to the coticlusion that any one who took 
the post •^’ould understand how to avoid the necessity of 
payment, and he tells a story which puts the matter in what 
I take to be the true light. While Th6venot was at Surat, an , 
Armenian merchant was robbed, and the Kotwal failed to 
detect the olfenders. The Armenian was disposed to press 
the case : the Governor in effect told the Kotwal that tlierc 
n,^fit be no scandal : the latter thereupon proposed to 
torture the complainant so as to clear up some uncertainty 
as to the precise value of the stolen property : the Governor 
approved of this course, and the case came to an abrupt 
c(Tnclusion because under the threat of torture the Armenian 
withdrew his complaint. “ That,” says Thevenot, “ is a fair 
sample of the Kotwal’s conduct.” 

Torture of witnesses and suspected persons was in fact 
one of the two methods on which the police administration 
principally relied, as indeed was the case in ])art8 of Kuro})e 
at the same period. Thevenot, pursuing his account of the 
practical working of the administration, gives a precise 
description of the way in which suspects were whipped, the 
torture continuing for several days until either a confession 
had been secured, the stolen property recovered, or suspicion 
diverted in some other direction. Apart from torture, the 
police depended upon e8])ionage, a subject on which Akbar’s 
regulations are clear and detailed. An “ obsc^ure resident ” , 
was to be appointed as a spy in each quartan of the city ; 
detectives were to watch all arrivals at the inns or soerais ; 
the lives of indivj^duals were to be carefully scrutinisod ; and 
speaking generally, was the Kotwal’s business to know 
everything that happened and to act on his knowledge. 
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Punishments Were as drastic as in Europe at the same period, 
and were perhaps, even more cruel. Their nature can^best be 
indicated by the following quotation from the Memoirs of the 
Emperor Jahangir regarding^ the arrest of an habitual offender 
by the Kotwal of Ahmadabad. “ lie had committed|g;everal 
thefts before, and each time they had cut off one of his 
members : once his right hand, the second time the thumb 
of his left hand, the third time his left ear, the fourth time tj^ey 
hamstringed him, and the last time his nose; he with all this 
did not give up his business, and yesterday entered*the house 
of a grass-seller in order to steal. By chance the owner of 
the house was on the look-out and seized him. The thief 
wounded the grass-seller several times with a knife and killed 
him. In the uproar and confusion his relatives attacked the 
thief and cauglit him. 1 ordered them to hand over the thief 
to the relatives of the deceased that they might retaliate»*iirn 
him.” 

It will be seen that the Kotwal occupied a strong position 
in regard to the repression of crime, since his powers for 
detection were reinforced by the threat of such punishmertts 
as these ; and we need not be surprised that foreign merchants, 
whose presence was usually welcomed by the administration, 
should have had little cause for complaint in regard to the 
security of life and property. While, however, order was 
fairly well maintained in normal times, there was always a 
feeling of uncertainty as to the future. (Governments W'ere 
less stable than they are to-day, and the administration of a 
town or province might collapse with very little warning. 
Akbar’s Empire had been in serious danger as late as 1581 
from rebellions in Bj*ngal and Kabul, while Gujarat was in 
revolt in 1584, and, after a short period of comparative tran- 
quillity, the early years of Jahangir were marked by internal 
t. disorders in various localities from Delhi to Bengal. Sii 
Thomas Roe when ambassador to this Emperor laid down a 
policy for the English merchants in view of the civil disturb- 
ances which he apprehended, advising tljem to make few 
debts and to hold together instead of scattering themselves 
over the country, and similar considerations jnust have had 
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veight with. Indian men of business throughout the Empire. 
The results of a collapse of the administtaiion may perha})8 
36 inferred from the account giv^jn by mi English merchant 
lamed Salbank of the condition of Agra during a great 
epidemic in IGIG ; he tells how his life was daily in danger “ by 
reason of the licentiousness of certain impious villains, that 
ifter people were gone [from] their houses . . . did not stick 
to^break up the same and carry all such movable goods as 
they found. This they did, not only in houses where all the 
people had fled, but also in other houses where few were left 
to defend their goods.” That is to say, the forces of disorder 
were present, even in the. capital of the Empire, just as they 
are present to-day, but the chances of their activity were very 
much greater, and required to be taken into account by any 
prudent man of att’airs : so long as the administration stood 
(uivf, he had me rely to kc(*p on friendly terms with the Kotwal 
and his numerous subordinates, but he must be prepared to 
shift for himself in the not improbable event of a collapse. 


IV. Security in the Country 

Outside the large cities, tfiere was no ollicer corresponding 
to the Kotwal, and the maintenance of law and order was, 
in the Mogul Emjhrc at least, included in the functions of the 
revenue administration. 'Fhe degree of security attained in 
the country generally can be inferred only from the observa- 
tions of travellers : the information they give us is far from 
being complete, but it is sullicient to justify the statement 
,iJhat conditions varied v<‘ry greatly frfcm plac(} to place 
and als'o from time to time, so that the personality of the 
officers was probably the most important single factor 
tf/ to taken into accoimt. In studying the evidence on this 
subject allowance must be made for the fact thai the standard 
of the seventeenth-century traveller was not that of the present 
day : highway robjjeries were to be expected in Eurdpo as 
well as in India, and cemditions which would now be regarded 
as almost intolerable might be described as satisfactory by a 
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traveller of the time of Jahangir. Allowance must also be 
made for the* estimation in which Europeans were'at this 
time held in India. As yet^they enjoyed no such prestige as 
was gradually built up by the experience of the next two 
centuries : the official world regarded them with soj^ewhat 
disdainful interest as merchants who might have goods worth 
buying and who probably had some money to spend : by the 
populace the foreigners were, I take it, regarded chieflj^^ 
rather dangerous curiosities. On the other hand, Europeans 
in general did not regard Indians with disdain : the fmpression 
left by the available narratives is one of open-mindedness, and 
where an unfavourable verdict is expressed, as in the later 
portions of Sir Thomas Hoe’s journal, it is based on experience 
and not on prejudice.^ European merchants then started 
on a journey on practically the same footing as Persians, 
Arabs, or travellers from other parts of India, and it is fjiir- 
missible to accept their experience as typical of the time and 
place where it was obtained. 

As an example of these experiences, we may follow the 
travels of a merchant named William Finch as recorded in his 
journal, which is printed in Purclms His Pilgrimes. Finch 
was careful to note details which interested him, and I can 
trace no sign of prejudice in his journal. He sailed from 
England on the third voyage of the East India Company, and 
reached India in August 1608. Sixteen months later ht 
travelled to Agra, and after staying in that neighbourhooc 
for nine months, buying indigo and performing other dutie.' 
for the Company, he marched to Lahore, where his personal 
record ends, though he describes various other routes from 
hearsay.* 

^ It must be admitted that the Portuguese regarded Indians with disdain, 
but this is true of their attitude to tlie world at large and not merely t<%a 
particular race : they despised Indians, not because they were Indians, byt 
because they were not Portuguese. Pyrard states this definitely from 
personal experience, affirming that the Portuguese in India hold them- 
selves in the greatest respect and honour, despising not merely the Indians, 
but all^other European nations ” {Pyrard, translation, ii. 128), and the fact 

established by the accounts of their bearing Awards Englishmen (see, 
for an instance, Hawkins’ narrative in Purcha^ I. iii. 207). 

• In the extracts which follow, 1 have retained Finch’s terse and 
picturesque language, but I have modernised his spelKng and punctuation. 
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Froi|;i Surat to Agra there were two well-known routes, 
the western through Ahmadabad and Ajnfef* and the eastern 
by way of Burhanpur and Gwalior. Filich chose the latter, 
and following the line of the Tapti, rea(‘hcd Burhanpur in 
sixteei^narches. For the lirst four stages he tells us notliing 
of interest : in the fifth he came to broken country, where, he 
says, “ Ba[ha]dur keepeth, holding divers strong forts thereon 
t/A*^ the king with all liis force cannot hurt him.” ^ In tlic 
sixth stage he passed “ a troublesome stony river,” and at tlio 
seventh he halted in Badur [Bhadwar] ” a filthy town and full 
of thieves.” He mentions that this point was the limit 
of the jurisdiction of a petty Raja ; Akbar liad ” besieged ” 
him for seven years, but “ in the end was forced to compound 
witluhim,” and left him in possession of certain villages “ for 
the safe conducting of his merchants along this plain.” The 
stage was Nandurbar, an important town, of which h(5 
tells us nothing ; the next ” a beastly town with thievish 
inhabitants, and a dirty castle ” ; while the following march 
led to “ a great, dirty town,” where he contracted dysentery by 
driiiking bad water. In this march he had an adventure : 
“ In the way the (Governor of Lingull [Nimgul] (with others as 
honest as himself) would have borrowed some money of me, 
but, seeing it prove powder and shot, gave over, and we drew 
on our carts witliout trouble.” The next march was ” a 
thievish way,” and then he joined the party of the Governor 
of Nandurbar : the roads were dangerous just then, for 
Jahangir's (feneral, the Khan Khanan, had been defeated in 
the Deccan and had retired on Burhanpur, “ whereupon the 
Deccanis grew so insolent that they made roads [inroads] into 
this way and spoiled many passengers.” *Four more marches 
followed, during which Finch nearly died of dy.sentery, and 
fnen he reached Burhanpur, the base of Jahangir’s army of 
?he Deccan, and at this time thought to be in danger of an 
attack. “ The city is very great but beastly, situated in a Jow 
unwholesome air, a very sickly place.” Two days after his 
arrival came news that some of the towns where he had1ialt«d 

1 Bahftdur’8 remiion is mentioned by Jahangir in Tuzuk, i. 49. Finch 
uses ** keep in the old sense of living or residing. 
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had been sacked by the enemy, so that he was forti^nate in 
getting over thifJ^art of the journey when he did. 

At Burhanpur thfc road®left the Tapti and struck north- 
west for Mandu and Malwa, crossing the Satpura range and 
the Narbada river, and then ascending the steep scai^^ of the 
Vindhyas. The track was very bad, successive marches 
being described as “ stony and steep way,” “ stony trouble- 
some way,” “ bad way,” and “ steep way ” ; while the asCent 
to Mandu was “ up a steep stony mountain, having way but 
for a coach at most.” After Mandu there was one~ more bad 
stage, and then a good road to Ujjain. Finch had joined the 
camp of the (Jovernor of Burhanpur, and up to this point says 
nothing of thieves, but on the second march northwards to 
Gwalior he found the “ way much stony and thievish ” and 
a group of travellers was saved from the hill-robbers only by 
the approach of his party. Two marches followed witCout 
incident, then we read “ the way for the last live koses thievish, 
hilly, stony, the other pleasant plains,” and then three more 
marches brought him to Sironj. From Sironj to Sipri travel 
was easy and pleasant until the last day, when the way was 
“ thievish, stony, full of trees, a desert passage ” : here “ two 
nights before some 60 or 70 thieves, mistaking for a late- 
passed caravan, assailed in a dark night 150 Patan soldiers, 
and fell into the pit they digged for others.” The next stage, 
to Narwar, was worse, a desert rascally way, full of thieves ” ; 
there were guard-houses in the jungle, but the watchmen 
were not to be trusted, for “ the fox is often made the goose- 
herd.” From Narwar to Gwalior there were no incidents, and 
from Gwalior to Agra the only danger was among the ravines 
at the passage of the Charnbal. The whole journey from* 
Surat to Agra occupied about ten weeks. 

A little later we find Finch buying indigo near Biana, % 
town lying south-west of Agra, and in those days a well-known 
market for the commodity. His notes on this journey are 
chiefly of agricultural interest, but he mentions that Fatehpur 
Srkri still standeth fair, but all ruinate,” land that Biana too 
was decayed, save two sarais and a long bazar, with a few 
straggling houses, many fair ones being quitef fallen and many 
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others upt inhabited except by rogues or thieves.” Returning to 
Agra, he started for Lahore to collect debts duf^o’the Company. 
The march to Delhi up the right ba^k of the Jumna was without 
incident, but just north of the city the country was disturbed : 
“ som^eport being given out of the King’s death, many 
rogues with false alarms were abroad ; we met the Faujdar 
[military governor] of Delhi, with some 2000 horse and foot 
in their pursuit . . . and the next day at breakfast we were 
like to be surprised by thieves.” At the entrance to Panipat 
he saw ‘'the heads of some hundred thieves newly taken ; 
their bodies set on stakes, a mile in length.” The way to 
Karnal was “ thievish, where but for our peece-language ^ 
we had been assaulted ” ; but from Karnal to Lahore there 
was po trouble, though at the latter place he heard news of a 
rebellion in Kabul. 

^finch’s experience then was that you might travel long 
distances in India without serious danger, but that caution 
was always necessary. Robbers were to bo expected in hilly 
and wooded country, but they might be met with at any time 
in tjie open plains ; a false rumour might set the countryside 
ablaze; and the road watchmen were by no means to be 
trusted without reserve. Other travellers tell substantially 
the same story : some were more fortunate than others, and 
their impressions vary accordingly, but the general result of 
their experiences is summed up accurately in the f)receding 
sentence. A few of these experiences may be (pioted. Var- 
thema and Nuniz assure us that Vijayanagar was safe in the 
prosperous period of the Empire, but it is possible that the 
weakening of the central authority may have resulted in some 
• deterioration in this respect. Fitch (15SJ-91) mentions the 
abundance of thieves near Patna, while in Bengal he travelled 
fb Hooghly through the jungle because the ordinary road was 
mfested by thieves. Withington (1613) attempted to march 
from Ahmadabad to Lahari Bandar on the Indus, but found 
the population utterly lawless, and was at last taken prisoner 

f 4» 

^ This expression doe^ not mean conciliatory languaf^c. “ Pcoce ” 
signifies a gun or musket, and I take it that Finch’s party made their 
weapons speak. 
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by the guard he had hired for his protection. About tbe year 
1615 the English- merchants found the roads from Surat to 
Ahmadabad and Brotwch exceedingly dangerous owing to large 
gangs of robbers : about the same time, Steel and Crowther 
reported that the road from Agra to Lahore was “ dangerous 
in the night for thieves, but in the day secure ” ; and in 1617 
the (Jolconda country was entirely shut off from the north by 
wars and disturbances. As regards the general impressioils 
of travellers, we may compare the favourable view taken by 
Terry (about 1616), whose camp was only attacked on one 
occasion, with the report of Hawkins a few years earlier that 
“ the country is so full of thieves and outlaws that almost a 
man cannot stir out of doors throughout all his [Jahangir’s] 

. dominions without great forces.” ^ Hawkins admits that 
conditions had deteriorated since the death of Akbar, but they 
had not been perfect in Akbar’s time, for one of Jahangir’s 
first orders on his accession was intended to improve the 
control of roads where thefts and robberies took place : we 
may doubt whether his orders were effective, but their issue 
is reasonably good evidence that matters were not entirely 
satisfactory. 


V. Customs and Transit Dues 

A few words must now bo said regarding the charges borne 
by merchants in return for the degree of security w^hich they 
enjoyed. The attitude of the central administrations towards 
foreign commerce was at this period usually favourable, and 
the prescribed scalcs^of customs duties were distinctly moderate. 
Abul Fazl states that under Akbar the duties did not exceed 
2 J per cent, and the charges of which we read as actually paid 


* Salbank gives a still more unfavourable picture, asserting it to be 
“ well known that no country in the whole world is more dangerous to 
travel in than thiu, by reason of many thousand blood-sucking villains, 
that fo^ so much as one of their brass pieces of money as countervaileth 
tlr^ third part of a penny sterling will cut a man’s throat ” {Letters Received^ 
vi. 106). Salbank, however, was labouring i nder a sense of grievance 
when he wrote this, and probably exaggerated the dangers he had faced 
in the service of the Company. * 
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do not appear to have been materially higher.^ At the sea- 
ports, however, as throughout the countiy**th*e personality 
of the local officers counted for wy mueh, the more so that 
the customs seem to have been commonly let on contract, or 
in Indf^n plirase were held pukhta. An individual officer 
might welcome mercliants and give them all facilities for trade : 
he might also refuse to admit their goods at all ; and lie might 
claim, apart from customs, a large share of the profif s for him- 
self. A good example of the position occupied by the customs 
officers is burnished by the story of the at tempt made by 
English merchants to open trade at the Indus port of Lahari 
Bandar, in the year The Portuguese were already 

established in trade at this port, and they objected very 
strongly to competition by merchants of any other nation ; 
they threatened the (Governor that they would abandon his 
poff if he allowed the Phiglish to trade, and this put him in a 
difficulty, because they paid large sums as duty, and “ he 
having farmed the customs of that ])ort from the King, unto 
whom he stood bound for the payment of certain sums of 
moi\py y^^^rly for tin; same, wliether it came in or not, it 
behoved him carefully to be circumspect in ordering these 
businesses.” He offered therefore to admit the English trade 
if it could be guaranteed to be more remunerative than that 
conducted by the Portuguese, but the merchants were not in a 
position to promise this, and so they sailed soufbward without 
transacting any business. In the same year one of the 
Company’s merchants named Flores, writing from the Coro- 
mandel coast, insisted on the risks resulting from the person- 
ality of the officers in authority. A Covemor might allow 
«pcn trade, or he might claim it for him.stlf, taking over the 
goods to be sold for his t)wn profit ; and if he chose the latter 
effurse there was a risk of default, “ these Governors’ debts 
being good while they continue their place : otherwise doubt- 

* Finch says the charges at 8urat were 2i per cent on goods, 3 per Arnt 

on provisions, and 2 per cent on money {Purrhwtf I. iv. 423). rates 
were increased during Ihe seventeenth century, but not to an excessiv^ 
high level ; Lu Th6venot’s titoe they ranged from 4 to 5 per cent {Thevenot, 
p. 7). At Masulipatara in 1616 the rates ranged from 3| to 5 per cent 
{LeUers Received^ iv. ^8). 
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ful.” Again, in a protest drawn up in 1615 by the m^chants 
at Surat against* the conduct of the local authorities, it was 
alleged that “ the Ctovern(^ and Customer do lay aside the 
choicest and principal wares so brought [that is, to the custom- 
house], and send them to their houses without making price 
unto the merchant, and after long (if ever payment be made) 
it shall be very under rates, and less than they cost.” Sir 
Thomas Roe too complained that the Governor of Surat 
required better presents than were at first offered before he 
would permit trade to be opened ; and the conclusion may 
fairly be drawn that the authorised scale of customs duties 
counted for little in the calculations of ordinary merchants, 
compared with the payments which woukl have to be made 
in one form or another in order to secure the favour of the 
0 (beers on the spot. 

This conclusion applies to the principal ports under InVl'ian 
rule. Where the Portuguese were in authority, the cost to 
merchants was probably, if anything, rather higher, because , 
the administration was exceedingly corrupt, and the control 
of important ports furnished some of the greatest prizes of 
the service. On the other hand, abuses were rare at some of 
tlie Malabar seaports, and particularly at Calicut, which had 
reached prosperity by the development of the transhipment 
trade between the Red Sea and the Straits of Malacca, and 
where the organisation of the custom-house received high 
])raisc from European visitors such as Pyrard. 

In regard to inland transit dues the position of merchants, 
whether Indian or foreign, was much less favourable. The 
tradition of the country was in favour of this method of 
raising revenue, an(i though transit dues were from time to, 
time remitted, the fact that identical dues were remitted by 
successive rulers makes it difficult to attach much importance 
to such concessions. Akbar remitted transit dues on at lea6t 
twp occasions during his reign, and the evidence seems to 
justify Mr. Vincent Smith’s inference ^ that “ the benevolent 
intentions of the autocrat were commonlyidefeated by distant 
governors enjoying practical indepeneJence during their term 
^ Akbaff the Great Mogul, p. 377. 
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of offic^ ; ’’ but it is also possible that such concessions were 
not intended to have more than temporary elT«»ct, and certainly 
no merchant would have been jiistified in relying on their 
permanence. At any rate it is clear that transit dues were 
charged towards the end of Akbar’s reign, though they may 
not have reached the Imperial Treasury ; for one of Jahangir\s 
first orders after iiis accession was to forbid the h‘vy of road 
and. river tolls, as wx*ll as “ other burdens w hich the ja^iirdam 
[grantees] of every ])rovinee and district had imposed for their 
own profit” River tolls, indeed, are expressly stated in the 
Ain to have been retained by Akbar, as well as fees for the 
use of ferries. 

When we turn from oflicial rec(»rds to the evidence of 
travellers, we are m(‘.t by the fact that transit dues were 
such an ordinary f(.‘ature of the period as to be scarcely 
wdtth mentioning in narratives designed to show th(^ pecu- 
liarities of Indian life. We can, howev(;r, infer their existence 
.from incidental allusions, such as the comjhiint of a Portu- 
guese priest that the Mogul’s practice of collecting taxers on 
inhtnd vessels was accompanied by peculation and extortion, 
or Monserrate’s remark that the low prices prevailing in 
Akbar’s camp were due in i)art to the exemption from taxes 
of goods brought in for sale. At a later period travellers like 
Mundy, Thevenot, and Tavernier, who took an interest in 
such topics, show us a regular system of transit du(‘s in 
force throughout large portions of the country, and P’ather 
Sebastian Manrique tells how (he j)assj)ort granted to him 
as an ecclesiastic to travel from Lahore to the mouth of 
the Indus w'as used by a merchant of his party to evade 
iuany demands during the journey. • 

Transit and city dues were certainly heavy in Vijayanagar 
during the sixteenth century. When a new city was founded, 

are told that “ nothing conies through the gate that does 
not pay duty, even men and w^omen as well as head-loads and 
merchandise ” ; while no one could enter the capital without 
paying wdiatever the tax-contractors chose to ask. At tlw 
end of the century, too, •the missionaries insist on the need for 
passports in this part of India in order to avoid infinite trouble 

E 
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regarding dues and taxes. As regards the Deccan,^! have 
found no inforiwation about the sixteenth century, but in 
Thevenot’s time tho^systeyi was exceedingly vexatious, and 
on the road from Aurangabad to Golconda he counted sixteen 
taxing posts in twenty-three leagues. Taking then Inr.’da as a 
whole, a merchant of the period would naturally calculate on 
having to pay fairly often in the course of a journey of any 
length, though he might hope to escape occasionally, it the 
local administration happened at the moment to be in favour 
of free passage. Apart, too, from official charges, "there were 
other burdens to be taken into account. W e have seen already 
that the road watchmen were regarded as untrustworthy, and 
in places it seems to have been the practice to compel merchants 
to pay heavily for escorts over roads reputed to be dangerous. 
In the wilder parts of the country, blackmail was paid to the 
local chieftains, and we may perhaps infer its more gefi«?ral 
existence from Jahangir’s order directing that the bales of 
merchants should not be opened on the roads without in- 
forming them and obtaining their leave. In one way then 
or in another, the burdens on inland trade were substantial, 
quite apart from the actual cost of carriage, but the data 
which are available do not enable us to form even a vague 
idea of their amount. 


VI. Effect on Trade and Industry 

The conditions which have been described in the preceding 
sections, and which sound so nearly intolerable at the present 
day, did not in all probability suffice to interfere very seriousl) 
with internal or fdreign commerce as conducted at the end 
the sixteenth century. Bribes, presents, taxes, and even theffe 
in transit can all be brought into account, and in the long tar 
these charges had to he borne by the consumer. The Englml 
factors at Surat reported to the Company that Indiai 
inerchants “ in regard of danger etcetera by travel deal not ii 
4iny commodity without apparency of gf'eat profit,” and tha 
remark really suras up the positioft : goods would not b 
carried unless the transaction would leave a profit afte 
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meeting all expenses, and if the expenses were high the selling 
price must be high enough to cover them. • Then as now, the 
success of a merchant depended omhis ability to foreciwt costa 
and prices, and these items of coat could be forec^istcd with 
some a,-})roach to accuracy. There was, however, another 
risk which wealthy merchants had to take into account. Sir 
Thomas Roe rernuiks that the Mogul was the heir of all his 
subjects, and though this statement is too wide, the Emperor 
certainly claimed the goods left by the wealthicir merchants 
as well as By his nobles and ollicera. The successful man was 
therefore under the necessity of concealing liis wealth if he 
wished to transmit it to his family, and in some parts of India 
at least the risk was not limited to the case of death : one 
observer remarks that merc.hants known to Ixi wealthy were 
liabhj to b(‘ used as “ lill’d sponges,” or in modern slang, to bo 
“ S(|\?i'ezed,” and 1 know of nothing to make this suggestion 
appear improbable. It was good to be rich, but it might b(; 
bad tf) let your wealth b(? known : “ let the j)rotit be ever so 
great, the man by whom it has been made must still wear the 
garb of indigence,” 

It is obvious that these conditions would have b(x;n V(uy 
unfavourable to th<3 establishment of industry on a capitalist 
basis : a w'calthy man would have been exceedingly unwise 
to invest largely in lixed cajiital when the administration 
might at any time collapse, or when a change of local ollicers 
might expose him to a camj)aigu of ruinous extortion. Tliis 
question, however, has no practical interest, {(^r the day of 
capitalist enterprise had not dawned. The industrial produc- 
tion of India at this period was large and valuable, but so far 
PS I can gather it was entirely in the hariTls of tlie artisans, 
presumably financed by merchants and middlemen, but indi- 
vidnally of too little importance to attract the liostility or 
cu))idity of the higher ollicials. The city artisan had doubt- 
less to secure the favour of the subordinates and spies de- 
tailed by the Kotwal for the supervision of the locality in 
which he lived, and nitside the cities there were other mmo» 
officials to be propitiated ; but it is reasonable to assume 
that these matter:^ were adjusted on a customary basis, and 
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that the position was not felt to be particularly irksome. 
The peasant cifftiHtors, then as now by far the most im- 
portant section of the population, were much more directly " 
concerned with the quality of the administration, but it is 
more convenient to postpone the discussion of their^jJosition ♦ 
until we come to examine the agricultural and land-revenue 
system in detail. 

VII. Weights, Measures, and Currency 

Before leaving the subject of administrative conditions it 
will be well to say something of the systems of weights, 
measures, and cun’ency, which were already, in part at least, 
regulated by the various Indian governments, and. some 
knowledge of which is essential to a proper understanding 
of the contemporary authorities. The matter is, however, 
one of detail, and this section can be passed over lightly by 
readers who do not intend to study those authorities for 
themselves. In the sixteenth century, as in the twentieth, 
the leading characteristic of the Indian systems of weights 
and measures is diversity : then as now we find old local 
standards existing side by side with those whicli had been 
officially prescribed, and we find further that as a rule scales 
are more uniform than units, the maund, for instance, usually 
containing forty sers, but the weight of the maund, and 
consequently of the ser, varying from place to place. The 
diversity is more noticeable at the seaports, where units 
introduced by foreign merchants had become established side 
by side with the local systems ; but in all the contemporary 
authorities where quantities are stated it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the unit to which reference is made. Apparently most 
Indian administrations were content with this position, an!l I 
have not found any record of attempts to secure uniformity 
of weights and measures either in Vijayanagar or in the 
kingdoms of the Deccan. Akbar, however, took a more 
Inodern view, and prescribed the principal units of weight, 
length, and surface measure : there is no doubt that his units 
were employed in the neighbourhood of his capital, but, as 
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we shall see, they had not become established in the seaports 
up to the time of his death, and it appojir^to'be probable 
that, as has happened occasionally^ in later times, the final 
result of his action was to increase the previous complexity 
by the%troduction of yet another series of competing units. 

Before the change introduced by Akbar the commonest 
maund of Northern India ap})ears to have weighed about 28 
or 29 lb. avoirdii[)ois. Akbar fixed the weight of the ser at 30 
dams, tlie dam being the princi])al copper coin : the maund of 
40 sers thu?weighetl 388,275 grains, or practically 55^ lb. avoir- 
dupois, and for ordinary rough comparisons it may be thought 
of as 50 lb., or just half a hundredweight, so that 40 of Akbar's 
maunds would niulo* a ton as against 27 of the niaimds now 
in or^ynary use. It is safe to assume that this maund is used 
in the .lin-i Akfxiri, which is ati official record, and there is 
ovidTuce to show fhat it was employed in mercantile trans- 
actions in the neighbourhood of the Imperial capital, but it 
does not appear to have spread to distant parts of the Empire. 
At Surat and the other Cambay ports there were two maunds 
in or<Jinary use, the smaller being 27 lb. and the larger aboiit 
33 lb. : the latter is based on a ser weighing 18 dams, and this 
relation was known to some of the earliest English merchants. 
In reading of the west coast, thendore, the smaller local 
maund should be thought of as a quarter of a hundredweight, 
and the larger as two-sevenths of that unit. 

The maund appears to have been known at least as far 
south as Coa, wdiere it varied between 20 and 30 lb., but the 
unit of w^eight most commonly mentioned in Southern India 
is the candy, which also varied greatly, but may be taken as 
somew'here about 500 lb. The bahar, which is also frequently 
referred to, was a foreign unit, introduced by the Arab 
merchants throughout the Indian seas : its weight varied with 
th'A mercantile customs governing the sale of diff<’-rent com- 
modities, but it usually indicates something less than a candy. 
Contemporary European writers refer also to the quintal 
(or kintal), which represented about 130 lb., and may b» 
thought of as somewhat ftirger than a hundredweight. Lastly, 
it must be remembered that in the authorities the pound 
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itself does not always mean exactly the same thing. , English 
writers of the ^ertod mean the pound avoirdupois which is 
still in use, but inHransIfttions from the French the w(7rd ' 
denotes the litre, a unit which varied from time to time, but 
at this period was nearly equivalent to half a modern lAlogram, • 
or say M lb. Differences such as this may be important in 
the interpretation of particular statements, but for a general 
study of the economic circumstances of the time it is probably 
sufficient to bear in mind that the pound means what it means 
now, that the maund means 56 lb. at or near the Mogul capital, 
and about 30 lb. elsewhere, while candy and bahar mean much 
larger quantities, approximating to one-fifth or one-quarter 
of a ton. 

Tlie unit of length in Northern India was the gaz : the word 
is frequently translated “ yard,” and the unit may be thought 
of in this sense, but there is a substantial difference, ^rhe 
history of the gaz is given in the Ain-i Akbari, but here it is 
sufricient to say that Akbar eventually introduced a com- 
promise unit which he named the Ilahignz, and which measured 
30J inches. That this unit was in fact used in Northern 
India may be inferred from Prinsep’s statement made in 1834 
that “ in a great degree it still maintains its position as the 
standard of the Upper Provinces ” ; it was not, liowever, used 
in the commercial centres of the west coast where transactions 
were effected in terms of the covad. The covad varied iii 
length with the class of merchandise : for cotton cloth it was 
about 20 inches, while for woollens it was larger, about 35 
inches, or “ a yard within an inch ” ; uniformity was, however, 
not to be expected, and the merchant who gives this descrip- 
tion of the covad at Surat expresses a doubt whether the covad 
at Broach has the same value. In regard then to measures, 
as to weights, it was a merchant’s business to find out the 
value of the unit in each market where he proposed to deal. 
Xhe unit of s’urface measure is important only for the inter- 
pretation of contemporary statistics of area, and its considera- 
tion need not detain us. 

Akbar’s administration led the way in currency as in weights 
and measures, and the detailed descriptidn of the Imperial 
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mints which is given in the Ain4 Akbari makes it possible 
to form an accurate idea of the system estaWi.^hed in the Mogul 
Empire. The coins in regular yse we^o silver and copper. 
Oold coins were also struck, but most of the twenty-six 
denom’nations may be described as “ fancy,’' and the three 
which were struck regularly were rarely found in circulation, 
being too large for retail transactions, and being souglit mainly 
in order to be hoarded. Thti chief silver coin was the rupee of 
172J grains, whicli in weight (but not in purcliasing ])ower) was 
practicalij” identical with the coin now known by that name : 
the chief copper coin was the dam, and in each ease there were 
subsidiary coins, the smallest silver piece being rupee, and 
the smallest co])pcr dam. The co])])er coins were not as 
now^tokens, but, like the silver, circulat(‘d at the value of the 
metal they contained, and con.scfjuently there were two 
iiidTipcmdent standards (or three if we include gold), tlic rates 
of ex(‘hange betwe(‘n which might vary from time to tinui or 
from place to place. In the odicial accounts forty copjier 
dams were taken as equivalent to one rupee, and the fluctua- 
tions in the rate were not at this time serious, at least in Upper 
India, but there was apparently something in the nature of a 
constant difTcrence between the rate at tln^ h(‘adquartcrs of 
the Empire and that ruling on the west coast. Tiiis differ- 
ence arose from the ])osition in regard to the suj)j)ly of the two 
metals : the silver used for coinagi; was imported by sea, and 
had to bear the cost of carriages up-country, while the copper 
was obtained from the mines of Rajputana, and increased in 
value as it was carried southwards , con.sequently at any given 
time a rupee would exchange for more dams at Delhi or Agra 
than at Surat or Cambay. The differenfe was not, however, 
very great, and the general reader can safely take, forty dams 
.-s the equivalent of a rupee, especially as (lujarat , then the 
chief centre of oversea trade, had not at this period adopted 
the rupee, but transacted business in the malirnudi, a silver 
coin of rather less than half its value. Stated in terms of 
contemporary English currency, the rupee was worth *abeut 
2s. 3d., and the mahmudi about lid., subject in each case to 
fairly large fluctuations. 
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Even the emaliest copper coin (the damri or J dam, or 
rupee) did n(ft snfpce either for the detailed items of the 
Imperial accounts or*for thp small transactions of cveryds/^ 
life. For the former purpose, the dam was subdivided on 
paper into twenty-five jitals, so that the accounts ccfJd bo 
kept to the one-thousandth part of a rupee : for the latter, 
cowries were used, as is still the case, their value in terms of 
silver or copper depending on the distance from the coast. 
On the other hand, there is no trace of larger aggregates of 
money corresponding to the modern currency notes : fnerchants 
who had to remit large sums could usually do so by bills of 
exchange, while as an alternative they could carry pearls or 
precious stones for sale at their destination. The need for 
large aggregates was also reduced by the high purchasing 
power of the rujiee. It is not possible to speak with absolute 
precision on this point, but an examination of the statij?i;its 
of prices given in the Ain~i Akhari indicates that towards 
tlie end of the sixteenth century a rupee would purchase in 
the vicinity of the capital at least seven times as much grain 
as could be bought in Upper India in the years 1910-12, 'at 
least eleven times as much oilseeds, and probably five times 
as much cloth, while on the other hand metals were little 
cheaper than now and imported goods were actually dearer. 
On this basis it may be said that to the very poorest classes a 
rupee of the year 1600 was worth as much as seven rupees 
of 1912 : to the classes just above the line of extreme poverty 
it was worth about six rupees, and to the middle classes about 
five rupees or possibly more. For general purposes therefore 
it is reasonable (at least, until these conclusions shall be upset 
by the discovery of new data) to think of one of Akbar’s^ 
rupees as equivalent in purchasing power to six rupees in the 
period before the war, or in other words, to recognise that 
monthly income of five rupees would provide the same 
quantity of necessaries as could be purchased from an income 
of thirty rupees in 1912. 

„The currency of Southern India at this neriod, unlike that 
of the Mogul Empire, was based essentially upon gold, which 
was also the chief circulating medium. The standard coin 
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was known variously as varahu or as him, but in European 
writings it is usually spoken of as pago(Ja, •and its average 
v.'lue may be taken as about equal to of Akbar’s rupees. 
There was also a smaller gold coin known as fanam, and sub- 
sidiary coins of silver and copper were in circulation, but their 
names and values are unimportant for our pr(\sent purpose. 
In addition to this indigenous coinage, the commerce of the 
coast was concerned largely with coins of foreign origin. In 
the sixteenth century, as throughout history, India may be 
said to haf e traded largely for cash, that is to say, tin? precious 
metals, coined or uncoined, were among the ])rincipal imports, 
and any one who wished to take })art in external commerce 
required to know something of the currencies of various 
countries, and to be familiar with at least the larin, the se{(uin, 
the ducat, and the Spanish real-of-cight, as well as with the 
sonftwhat complicated system maintained by the Portuguese 
at Ooa. 

The larin was Persian money, and reached India in large 
quantities through the trade with that country. It was not 
a coin in the ordinary sense of the word, but a bent rod or 
bar of silv(‘r stamped at th<^ end, and was worth rather less 
than half of one of Ak bar’s rupees. The sequin (or chickeen) 
was a Venetian gold coin, worth about four of Akbar’s rupees, 
and travelled to India by way of the Red Sea or the Persian 
Oulf, in connection with the overland trade to Europe. 
Italian ducats came by the saine route ; the gold ducat was 
worth nearly as much as the sequin, while the silver ducat 
was of about half that value, or say two of Akbar’s rupees. 
Spanish reals-of-cight,^ on the other hand, reached India 
‘Chiefly by sea : their value was about thef same as that of the 
silver ducat. 

The Goanese currency is a very intricate subject, mainly 
because successive Governors manipulated the coinage to 
meet financial exigencies, but while fluctuations in value were 

‘ The name real (or rial) of eight, which ia used by contemporary writera, 
is apt to mislead. Tht coins would be more properly described as pie#08 
of eight reals ; the Spanish*reai was worth slightly more than sixpence in 
English money, so that a piece of eight reals was equivalent to about four 
shillingB and sixpence, or practically two ru{)ce 8 . 
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frequent, th6 general trend was steadily towards depreciation. 
The system was^JaSed on a unit known as the real, which was 
much smaller than the Spanish unit bearing the same naj?^", 
being, in fact, only a small fraction of a penny, but the standard 
coin was the pardao, which was at first identical wfeh the 
pagoda. By about the year 1600, however, the real, and with 
it the gold pardao, had depreciated, so that the pagoda was 
then worth 570 instead af 360 reis,^ and thus the gold pardao 
was at this time equivalent to about 2| of Akbar’s rupees, 
while another pardao, not made of gold, and having a slightly 
lower value, had also come into existence. In practice a 
pardao of this period may be thought of as two rupees, but 
when a gold pardao is specified, it may be taken as 2^ rupees. 

I have not found suilicient data to furnish even a rpugh 
measure of the purchasing power of these coins in Southern 
India. Various travellers note that prices were low in Surat 
and the neighbourhood, but it must be remembered that 
Europe was at this time experiencing the effects of the 
continued influx of silver from America; prices, that is 
to say, were rising in Europe, and it is exceedingly ddh- 
cult to make out the particular standards in the minds 
of individual travellers. Some figures given by the first 
English merchants suggest that prices were much higher 
at Surat than in Northern India, but it would be unsafe 
to base conclusions on these isolated transactions, especially 
as the merchants were strangers, and it is not improbable that 
they were cheated. Further, as will appear in a subsequent 
chapter, trade at the seaports was marked by very sudden 
fluctuations, so that it would be dangerous to use figures which 
may represent purchases made in exceptional circumstances j- 
it is probable that prices were higher on the coast than up the 
country, but until further materials become available, the 
difference cannot be stated quantitatively. 

,It will be noticed that I have not attempted to give precise 
equivralents for the various coins circulating in India. The 

^ Reis is the plural form of the Portuguese rord real. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the Portuguese real was worth about 0‘27 or 0*28 
of a penny, but by the year 1600 its value had fallen tt O’lOd. 
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omission is deliberate, for under the methods of transacting 
business which prevailed coins did not* fiMss* current as a 
is'atter of course ; weighing and as-^^ying were necessary 
elements of ordinary transactions, and the value of a particular 
coin 6t parcel of coins must often have been a matter of 
negotiation. Foreign coins were received at the valine (d the 
metal they contained, and consequently new coins were worth 
more than those which had suHered by wear. Iinlian coins of 
former rulers were received on the same tiirms, and evtm cur- 
rent issues were liable to discount if for any reason the amoimt 
of metal fell below the accepted standard. Some idea of the 
position can be formed from the long account of Akbar’s efforts 
to improve it contained in the Ain-i Akbari. 'Phe rules for 
valuing current coins were modified on several occasions, and 
as is so frequently the case, it is not possible to accept A bid 
Nazi's courtly assurance that the latest regulations were uni- 
versally approved ; we can take them as proof of the existem^e 
of malpractices, but we cannot be certain that they operated 
to ensure honesty throughout the Km pil e. Tliey indicate 
t(5{j,t officers of the mint were suspected of issuing light coins, 
that the official treasurers reduced the weight of coins re- 
ceived by them, and that dealers followed the same practice, 
and also used false weights ; they show furtlier that treasurers 
occasionally insisted on the State dues Ixdng paid in coins 
of particular denominations, presumalily those of which they 
and their friends possessed a temporary local monopoly, 
and that the rules regulating the permissible d(‘liciency in 
weight were occasionally ignored. It is not surprising there- 
fore to find that the business of dealing in money was 
highly developed throughout India, * and that travellers 
notice the presence of expert dealers in all centres of trade. 

’ In order then to realise the conditions in which busiiiesH 
was carried on, it is well to bear in mind that coins were not 
at this period regarded as fixed standards of value, but ri^ther 
as a form of merchandise, of which the equivalent iq other 
commodities di'pfmded upon the weight and the quaritity 
of the coins tendered. A merchant who ottered payment in 
money was in fact entering on a particular kind of barter ; 
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he knew that the other party to the bargain would usually 
accept the money •bwt ho knew also that it would be accepted 
as so much metal, and that the amount of metal would ha)c> 
to be determined before the transaction was completed. To 
readers familiar with modern conditions this method ofdoing 
business appears to be exceedingly cumbrous and incon- 
venient, but it would probably be a mistake to suppose that 
the merchants of the sixteenth century looked at it in the same 
light : I cannot recall any complaints regarding it in the 
narratives of Europeans, while to Indians tlic arrangement 
would be familiar, and must, I think, have been regarded as a 
natural incident of their business. The various coins which 
they handled had in their eyes approximate relations, based 
on the quatitity of gold, or of silver, which they might be 
expected to contain, but the precise value of the coins passing 
in a particular transaction would have to be ascertained. * ‘ 
It is these approximate relations which I have endeavoured 
to indicate. The student who wishes to obtain a genernl view 
of the economic condition of India at this period will probably 
find it simplest to think in terms of Akbar’s rupee. So far 
as Upper India is concerned, he need then remember merely 
that the rupee was worth about forty copper dams, and that 
the ordinary gold mohur was worth about ten rupees, but that 
the purchasing power of these coins was about six times as 
great as in the present century. Travelling southwards, he 
will meet the silver mahmudi (about 2| to the rupee), and the 
gold varahu or pagoda worth about rupees. Of foreign 
silver coins, it is sufficient to remember that a larin was about 
the same as a mahmudi, while Italian ducats and Spanish 
reals-of-eight were vforth about two rupees in each case. 
Among gold coins the sequin and the ducat were each equiva- 
lent to about four rupees ; and lastly the Goanese pardao was 
worth about 2J rupees if of gold, but otherwise about two 
rupees. Of the purchasing power of these coins in the South 
of India all that can at present be said is that the nominal 
vah;e should not be increased to the same extent as that of 
the northern rupee ; the proportion by which it should be 
raised must remain doubtful until further data come to light. 
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AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER II 

• • I * 

^ Section 1. — For the Vijayanagar adminisiration, see Sewell, 373 aiul 
For the Deccan, aee Barbosa* 289, afid Thevenot, 279, 301-307. 
Akbar’a system must bo studied in the Ain : some of the diilicultieR in that 
work a!^j discussed in a paper by Mr. Yusuf Ali and myself in Journal ItA.S., 
January 1918, and I follow the conclusions there given. References on 
the organisation of the Mogul Army will bo given in the next chapter. 

Section 2. — For bribery, see in particular Sewell, 380 ; Letters Received, 
iv. 9 ; Roe, 203. M antique (Ixxi.) tells how when ho had been arrested 
by the Kotwal of Multan, a way of release was found “ througli some 
mollifying gratifications.” For the value of inlluenee, see Roe, 410, 430, 
and Letters Received, vi. 117. For the risk of appealing to the Emperor, 
see Finch in Purchas, I. iv. 439. The account of an instance of communal 
pressure is from Letters Received, iv. 320, while details as to execution are 
mentioned in Letters Received, i. 25 ; vi. 117, and in J)e Laei, 124. 

SjjCTiON 3. — Akbar’s regulations for the Kotw’al are in Rook III. of the 
Ain (translation, ii. 41). The reference to the Kotwal of CJolconda is in 
290 : police administration in Vijayanagar is referred to in Major, 
30, and Sewell, 381. The account of the actual working of the system is in 
Thevenot, 69, (K) : the quotation regarding punishments will be found in 
Tuzuk (translation, i. 432). Regarding the danger of lawlessm'Rs, h(>(‘ in 
particular Roe, 295. Salbank’s account of Agra is in Letters Received, 
vi. 198. 

• 

ShsoTioN 4. — The only direct mention I have found of police administra- 
tion in the country is the statement in the Ain (translation, ii. 47), that 
should there be no Kotwal, tho Revenue Oflicer (Amalguzar) should perform 
his duties. 

The inland portion of Finch’s travels begins on I. iv. 424 of Purchas. 
The other authorities quoted an; Varthema, 130; Sewell, 381 (for Nuniy.) ; 
Purchas, II. x. 1735, 1730 (for Fitch); I. iv. 484 (for Withington); 1. iv. 
620 (for Steel and Crowther) ; Letters Received, ii. 264, and passim (for the 
roads from Surat) ; v. 323 (for Golconda) ; Terry, 100, 171 ; Hawkins, 434 ; 
and Tuzuk, i. 7. 

Section 5. — Akbar’s orders regarding customs and river dues are in tho 
Ain (translation, i. 281). The experience of the English mercliants on tho 
Indus is told at length in Purchas, 1. iv. 497 ; Slores’ advice is in Letters 
^ Received, Av. 78, while Roe's complaint is on p. 08 of his .Journal. I havt; 
not found a chiar statement of tho official charges levied by the Portuguesr , 
<^ut in practice they were matters of negotiation : as Pyrard says (transla- 
.tion, ii. 240), the Governors let everything pass for money. Pyrard’s 
account of the Calicut custom-house is i. 238. 

Jahangir’s orders as to transit dues are in 7'uzuk (f ranslation, i. 7). 
For dues and extortion on inland vosscls, see Hay, 730 ; for exemption^, see 
Memserrate, 681 ; for |ran8it dues at a lat<;r pericKl, see Mundy, ii.«39, and 
passim; THvenot, 16; Tauermcr, 81, 306, and Manrique, Ixxi. Fordiatios 
in Vijayanagar, see SeweH, 364, 366, and Hay, 738 ; for tho Deccan, boo 
Thiverwt, 279. Charges for escorts arc mentioned in various places, e.g. 
Letlers Received, iv.*78. 
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Section 6. — The quotation regarding the need for large profits is from 
Letters Received, 116. The Mogul rule of inheritance is disoussed at 
some length by Reritur^p. 116). Tavernier (ii. 15 and passim) insists on 
the incentive to hoarding ^imishcj^ by the rule, and Manrique (Ixxi) gi^ 
a vivid picture of its actual working. The expressions quoted in the ^^t 
regarding it are from Terry, 391» and Bernier, 229. 

Section 7. — For Akbar’s maund, see Thomas, Chronicles, 43U ; rurciuns, 
I. iii. 218; Letters Received, iii. 1, 84; I)e Laet, 137. The Surat maunds 
are mentioned frequently in Letters Received, e.g. i. 30 ; those of Goa are 
shown in the table prefixed to Qarcia da Orta. For the candy and the 
bahar, see Hobson- Jobson under those words ; for the quintal, see (e.g.) 
Letters Received, i. 30. For references to the livre, see Tavernier, 290 and 
passim ; I take its value from the Orande Encyclopedic (Art. Livre). 

For the gaz, see Ain, translation, ii. 58 ff., and Useful Tables, 87 ff. For 
the covad, see Leiters Received, i. 34, ii. 230. 

Akbar’s coinage is dealt with at length in the first Book of the Ain 
(translation, i. 10 ff.). .The rarity of gold coins is referred to by various 
writers, e.g. Terry, 112, 113, and Tavernier, ii. 14 ff. ; Tavernier illustrates 
the difference? in ratio of silver to copper. For the mahmudi, see Letters 
Received, i. 34, and passim. The system of bills of exchange is dealt with 
fully in Tavernier, ii. 24, and referred to incidentally in most of the Eng’is’. 
accounts, e.g. Letters Received, ii. 228, 266; iii. 281. The purchasing 
power of the rupee is discussed in a papr by the present writer in the 
Journal of the R.A.S., for October 1918, pp. 376 ff. 

For the money current in Southern India, see Hobson-Jubson, under 
Fagoda, Fanani, Fardao, Chick, Larin, and other notices referred to therein. 
For the Goanese currency, see also Whitewny, ch. iv., and Mr. Longwolth 
Dames’ notes to Barbosa (translation, i. 191). Kefincnces to low prices on 
and near the coast will be found in Terry, 175, and Della Valle, 42. For 
price.s paid by the Knglish at Surat in 1611, see Leiters Received, i. 141. 
For malpractices in connection with the coinage, see in particular Ain, 
translation, i. 32 ff. 



CHAPTER III 


THE OONSUMINt; CLASSES 

I. The Court and the Imperial Servkje 

From the working of the udininistration wc pass to consider 
the economic position of the men by whom it was conducted, 
ttfe^rst class of those into wliicli the population of India luis 
been divided for the purpose of this study. The inclusion 
in a single class of courtiers and odicials may excite surprises, 
but in India at this period no valid distinction can be drawn. 
Men, came to Court in search of a career, or at the h^ast a 
livelihood ; if the search was unsuccessful, they withdrew', 
while success meant the attainment of military rank, adminis- 
trative functions, and remuneration, sometimes in the form 
of a cash salary, and sometimes by the grant of the whole 
or a portion of the revenue yi(*lded by a particular anja. 
There was no independent aristocracy, for independimcc was 
synonymous with rebellion, and a noble was either a servant 
or an enemy of the ruling power. The present section will 
deal with the position of those liigh oHicials wlio had a recog- 
nised standing at Court, leaving for subsequent consideration 
the minor functionaries, both civil and military, wlio may be 
rfl^arded as officials pure and simple. 

In regard to these high officials, something very like uni- 
formity appears to have prevailed throughout India. I)e- 
scriptions of Vijayanagar in the first half of the 8ixt<jenth 
century show us the Emperor surrounded by a body of nobles, 
who occupied the principal posts in the administration, 
governed portioift of the Empire, retained a large part of the 
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revenue of their charges, and were liable to maintain a military 
force of a pifescribed size and composition ; accounts of the 
Deccan kingdoms in,the skteenth and seventeenth centu^' 
give glimpses of practically the same arrangements, wb’i!e we 
have full details of the corresponding organisation ma?xitained 
by Akbar. We are justified therefore in regarding this as 
the typical Indian system of the period, and it will be sufficient 
for the present purpose if we study it in detail for the Mogul 
Empire, regarding wliich our information is almost complete. 
A few illustrations may, however, be given of th» positions 
held by the nobles in Vijayanagar, as described by Nuniz 
about the year 1535. The Emperor’s Chief Minister then 
governed the Coromandel coast, Negapatam, Tanjore, and 
other districts, from which, after paying the share claimed 
by the treasury, he was supposed to draw annually 733,000 
gold pardaos, or say 20 lakhs of rupees ; ^ out 01*^*^1118 
sum he had to maintain a force of 30,000 infantry and 
3000 cavalry, but the chronicler mentions that he econo- 
mised in this direction. Similarly the Keeper of the 
Jewels, who had charge of an extensive area in ‘the 
Deccan, retained nominally 200,000 gold pardaos, and wai 
responsible for 12,600 men, while a former Minister, who heh 
the country about Udaigiri, had 500,000 gold pardaos and a 
force of 26,500. The significance of these figures depends on 
the cost of maintaining the troops ; precise data on this point 
are not available, but a rough estimate suggests that on paper 
the surplus left to the nobles was not very great, perhaps two 
or three lakhs of rupees annually for the Minister, and lesser 
sums for the other nobles. In all probability, however, their 
real income depended largely on two sources, what they could 
save on their troops, and what they could collect in addition 
to the nominal revenue of their districts: there is go’^d 
evidence that both these sources were important, and it is 
reasonable to conclude that able and unscrupulous men were 
about as well off in Southern India as Akbar’s nobles were in 

' ^ At this time the pardao had not depreciated to the level reached at 
the end of the century. In UAQ it had beer worth about 3j^ rupees : I 
do not know the precise equivalent in 1535, but it cannot have been much 
less than three rupees. 
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the North. It is true that these accounts relate to the period 
before the battle of Talikot, but the pernmrttot*effect of that 

S on the income of the nobjes wa^ probably not great, ^ 
incidental pictures furnished by the Jesuit mission- 
the life at the end of the century leave an impression 
of wealth and profusion similar to what we shall find in those 
parts of India whei e the evidence is more detailed. 

When we turn to Northern India, we are struck by the 
minuteness of the organisation maintained by Akbar. All 
the great «ien of the Empire were graded in what may fairly 
be regarded as an Imperial Service, the conditions of which 
were laid down by the Emperor in great detail, but t he Service 
differed in essentials from the types familiar in India at 
the present day, and for that reason its structure is at 
first sight a little difficult to understand. A person ad- 
mitted to this Service was appointed to a rank (manW>) 
as commander of a certain number of cavalry : he had 
thereupon to enrol and produce the men and horses corre- 
sponding to his command, and on producing them he became 
entitled to draw the salary of his rank. The force for which 
he \^as thus made responsible was usually less in number 
than his title indicated ; a commander of 1000 for instance 
was not required to maintain a body of 1000 cavalry out of 
his official salary, but some lesser number, which seems to 
have been gradually reduced as time went on. In the middle 
of Akbar’s reign the highest ordinary rank was commander 
of 5000, but the Imperial })rince8 might hold higher positions, 
and when the Atn-t Akbari was compiled Prince Salim, after- 
wards Jahangir, stood at the head of the list as commander 
of 10,000 ; the limit of 5000 was relaxed tnvards the close of 
.^kbar’s reign, and under his successors subjects could rise to 
CQiiLsiderably higher positions. From the lowest rank, that 
of commander of 1 0, up to the rank of 400, a commander was 
known as mansabdurt from 500 to 2500 as Amu,^ and from 

' It is quite possible ^at some of the nobles were bt^nefited financially by 
the defeat of the Emi>eror ; their gross income was not affected, and ttey 
may have been able to withholfl part of the revenue which they formerly paid. 

• Foreign visitors speak of the high officers collectively as Omrah, or 
some other variant oWmarat the Arabic plural of Amir. 
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3000 upwards as Amlr-i-Azam or Umda. Apart from the 
force appropriate to his personal rank, an officer might be 
permitted to maintain an /additional force known as suw^' 
This was a privilege : the “pay of the additional foreg^as 
drawn from the treasury, the commander was allo/zed to 
retain 5 per cent of the pay-bill, and probably had various 
other perquisites, while his own salary varied to some extent 
with the strength of his additional force. 

I have spoken of the salaries of the various ranks as if 
they were fixed sums, and in fact they arc so statol by Abul 
FazI, but it is difficult to ascertain even approximately the 
amount which can be regarded as the net income of officers 
holding any particular rank. The following table shows the 
sanctioned monthly salaries of a few grades ; the figures are 
in the rupees of Akbar’s time, and as explained in the last 
clia[>tcr must be multiplied by five or six in order to oli>tsiin 
the equivalent purchasing power in Northern India at the 
standard of the present day. 


Iluiik, 

, 

Monthly Salary.* 


• 

Cost oS 
AppropriJita 


Class. 

StM'Ojnl Class*. 

Thinl ClaKs. 

Force, 

rm) 

30,000 

20.0(M) 

28,<KX) 

10,600 

3(KX) 

17,0(K) 

H5,S(H) 

10,700 

6,700 

1000 

<S.200 

S.lOO 

8,000 

3.000 

500 

2,500 

2,300 

2,UM> 

1,170 

50 1 

250 

210 

230 

185 

10 

100 

82i 

75 

44 


In order to get §n idea of the income represented by these 
salaries, we have firstly to deduct the cost of maintaining tHe 
force appropriate to an officer’s personal rank. I have shown 
this cost in the last column of the table, calculated on tke 

% 1 The “ class ” depended on the suxmr rank : a commander of 5000, for 
instance, was entitled to draw Rs. 30,000, only if his suvear rank also was 
5gp0 ; |f his mwar rank was 2500 or over, he drew^Rs. 29,000, and if it were 
less than 2500, he drew Rs. 28.000. These differences in salary are 
comparatively insignificant, and for our present purposes they may be 
ignored. 
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.monthly expenditure allowed for similar forces on the Imperial 
establishment, but we may be confident . tugt these figures 
maxima, and that a competent officer could maintain, or 
appt r to maintain, his force for a substantially smaller sum. 
Early lY. Akbar’s reign there were very great irregularities in 
this matter : Badaoni gives a pungent account of the mal- 
practices in vogue, and his statements are in substance con- 
firmed by the more discreet phrases used by Abul Fazl. 
Akbar introduced various regulations to secure that the 
prescribed«forces should be in fact maintained, but it would 
probiibly be a mistake to assume that his success was com- 
plete, and we may take it that the ac'tual cost was less than 
that shown in tlie table. Secondly, we have to consider the 
manner in which these salaries were paid. The traditional 
practice of the country was to pay by way of jdnir, that is 
to say, an officer was granted the revenue of a village or group 
of villages, or of a pargana, or some larger area, calculated 
to yield him the sanctioned salary. Like other financial 
leformers, Akbar disliked this system, and endeavoured to 
introduce cash payments in its place ; I doubt whether he 
was ever entirely successful, and in any case thejdgtr system 
quickly regained its lost ground under Jahangir. Cash pay- 
ments were unpopular with the Service largely because of 
the delays of the treasury ; an officer felt greater certainty 
when in possession of (ijdgtr, and he could often hope to obtain 
one which was really worth, or which could be made to 
yield, more than the official records showed. There was in 
fact no small amount of fraud in connection with these 
allotments, and from a financial point of view, Akbar was 
undoubtedly right in objecting to the vliole system.^ So 
far, however, as the officers of his period were concerned, we 
m/’v fairly say that they could expect to receive at least the 

* Hawkins, who reprosonted the East India Company ai Court about 
1611, and who was made a commander of 400 by Jahari^’ir. writes very 
bitterly on this subject. The Vazir, he says, continually f)ut him off with 
grants in “ places when^ outlaws reigned,” and when, at the EmfKWor’s 
express order, he was given a jdgir at I^ahore, he was soon- deprived ofpit 
on some pretext. An India* commander would probably have managed 
the business more successfully. {The Hawkins' Voyages, p. 411 ; see also 
his account of the system in Purckas, I. iii. 221.) 
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salaries recorded by Abul FazI,^ while those of them who had 
secured profitabifc ^dgm might hope for something more ; on 
the other hand, their troops probably cost less than 
estimates I have given, and consequently their net ini^Jmefi 
were greater than the figures suggest. • 

Bearing these uncertainties in mind, we can attempt to 
form a rough idea of the incomes enjoyed by officers of various 
classes. A commander of 5000 could count on at least 
Rs. 18,000 a month, and he might be able to increase this 
sum by judicious economies in his military expeRditure, oi 
as the result of good fortune in securing a profitable jdgir ; 
this income would enable him to purchase about as much as 
a monthly income of a lakh would have bought in the year? 
before 1914, and he was thus very much more highly paid 
than any officer now employed in India. A commander oi 
1000 could similarly count on receiving Rs. 5000 a mflnth, 
equal to from Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,000 in 1914, or say three 
times the pay of a modern Lieutenant-dovernor, while s 
commander of 500 would have received the equivalent o; 
Rs. 5000 to Rs. 0000 at the present day. While therefore 
the precise figures are uncertain, it appears to be. reasonabh 
to conclude that the higher ranks of the Imperial Service wcr( 
remunerated on a scale far more liberal than that which now 
prevails in India, or for that matter in any portion of tin 
world : certainly there was at the time no other career ir 

* Some rcofnt writers hold that a substantial deduction must bo made 
from the sanctioned figures on the ground that many officers received salary 
for loss than twelve months in the year ; Mr. Vincent Smith, for instance, 
writes that the pay “ was seldom, if over, drawn for the whole year, and in 
gome cases only four months’ pay was allowed,” and Mr. Irvine makes a 
similar statement, but '.vitbout specific reference to the reign of a ])articular 
Emperor. The authority relied on by these writers dates from the n‘ij^ 
of Shahjahan, and I have been unable to trace any contemporary 
authority showing that the statement in question is true of Akbar’s officers ; 
the fact that Abul Fazl says nothing about it in his minute account of the 
system appears to me to be practically conclusive, and until contemporary 
eyidence is adduced I think it is safe to regard such deductions as a 
subsequent development, possibly introduced in order to neutralise the 
unauthorised gains from assignments of revenue.*- Even, however, if such 
deductions were made under Akbar, the scale would remain extraordinarily 
liberal when judged by modem standards. -See on this point, V. Smith’s 
Akbar^ the Great Mogul, p. 363 ; Irvine’s The Army of the Indian MoghuUf 
pp. 7, 11 ; Blochmann’s Note on the Mansabs in Ain, translation, i. 238 ff. 
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India which could offer the prospect of such prizes, and we 
need not wonder that the Service should hafve' attracted to 
tile' Court the ablest and most enterprising men from a large 
port >4 t of Western Asia. 

Appointments to the Service were made by the Emperor 
personally, the rank being fixed in accordance with the 
circumstances of each case ; Raja Behari Mai, for instance, 
was appointed direct to the rank of 5000, the liigbost position 
open to any one outside the Imperial family. In ordinary 
cases, however, a candidate had to find a patron who would 
introduce him to the Emperor, and if he won favour, his 
appointment followed aft(;r a somewhat lengthy series of 
formalities. There appears to have been no recognised test 
of fitness, certainly nothing in any way corresponding to the 
modern usage of recpiiring some evidence of educational or 
other qualilications ; Akbar bad great faith in his own powers 
of discerning character, and he apjiears to have acted uni- 
formly on his own judgment. In the same way there were no 
rules regarding promotion ; an officer might be advanced, 
or degraded, or dismissed at the Emperor’s jileasure. 

The Service was not by any means confined to men of 
Indian nationality, and in Akbar ’s time it was jiredominantly 
foreign. Akbar himself was a foreigner in India ; his father 
entered the country as a conqueror, and his adherents came 
from beyond the frontiers. Writing in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Bernitu- insisted that the Mogul was 
even then a foreigner in Hindustan, and he states that “ the 
Omrahs consist mo.stly of adventurens from different nations 
who entice one another to Court.” The approximate com- 
position of the Service under Akbar can ascertained from 
Blochmann’s laborious notes to the lists of amirs and mansab- 
dars given by Abul Fazl ; these lists include all appointments 
made during the reign to ranks above 500, and also those 
holders of inferior rank who were alive when the Ain was 
compiled about 1505. Omitting a small number of ofijeers 
whose origin is not on record, 1 find that just under 70 per 
cent of the remainder \)elonged to famihes which had either 
come to India wich Humayun, or had arrived at Court after 
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the accession of Akbar ; the remaining 30 per cent of the a]^ \ 
pointments weife field by Indians, rather more than half bj< 
Moslems and rather Ifes that half by Hindus. Akbar has often 
been praised for the enlightened policy which oftery. such 
scope for advancement to his Hindu subjects, and the praise ' 
is deserved, provided that proper stress is laid on the element 
of policy. In the course of about forty years he appointed in 
all twenty-one Hindus to ranks above 500, but of these, 
seventeen were Rajputs, that is to say, the great majority of 
the appointments were made in order to consolidate his hold 
over the chiefs who submitted to his rule. Of the remaining 
four appointments, one was held by Raja Birbal, the Court 
wit, the second by Raja Todar Mai, the great revenue adminis- 
trator, the third by his son, and the fourth by another khattri, 
whose origin is not recorded, but who may be assumed to have 
been brought in by Todar Mai. In the lower ranks there 
were thirty-seven Hindus, of whom thirty were Rajputs. 
While, therefore, it is true that the Service offered a career to 
Hindus, it is also true that in practice tlie career was limited 
to Rajputs, apart from a few very exceptional cases drawn 
from other castes. The entire list contains only two brah- 
mans for the whole Empire ; one was Birbal, the other was 
Birbal’s spendthrift son. The Imperial Service in fact con- 
sisted in the higher ranks of foreigners, Moslems, Rajputs, 
Birbal, and Todar Mai. 

The primary duty assigned to the Service was simply to 
obey the Emperor’s orders, though officers in the junior 
ranks were commonly placed under the orders of a senior. 
Two lists of officers w'ere kept, one of those in attendance, 
the other of those holding appointnwts. Officers on the 
first list had nothing to do beyond appearing regularly at 
Court, maintaining their military force, and being ready *to 
carry out any order w'hich the Emperor might give. 
The appointments held by those on the second list were 
of wy various kinds ; they might be e^uployed on strictly 
military duties, they might hold governorships or other 
posts in the provinces, or they migfit be attached to one 
of the departments of the Imperial Household, in the band, 
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■ >r the stables, or the fruitery as the case might be. There 
. was very little specialisation of appointment^, and an officer 
might be transferred at a monTent's notice to an entirely 
novei^ form of employment : Birbal, after many years at 
Court, met his death in command of troops on the Frontier, 
while Abul Fazl, the most eminent literary man of the time, 
did excellent service when sent to conduct military operations 
in the Deccan. The whole Service was directly under 
Akbar’s orders, and he chose from it the officers whom he 
considered best suited for the work of the moment ; the 
success of his administration on these lines is the best evidence 
of his power of judging men. 

A general view of the prospects of Akbar’s Imperial Service 
suggests a comparison with the Bar rather than State emj)loy- 
rnept at the })resent day. There was nothing approaching 
to the orderly promotion which is now so familiar ; there 
were huge prizes to be won, but there were also many blanks 
in the lottery. It must have been very diflicult to make a 
start, and from a suhordinate position attract the favourable 
notice of the Emperor, but the start on(;e made promotion 
might be rapid, and success could be commanded by the 
exercise of the indispensable qualities. The biogra])hical 
notices collected by Blochmann, to which reference has 
already been made, afford instances of the possibilities which 
Akbar’s Service offered. Hakim Ali, for instance, came from 
Persia to India poor and destitute, but won Akbar’s favour, 
and from being liis personal servant rose to the rank of 2000. 
Peshrau Khan again was a slave who wa.s given to Humayun 
as a present ; he rendered service in man^ different capacities 
and died a commander of 2000, leaving a fortune of 15 lakhs 
(equivalent to nearly a crore of rupees at modern values). 
The Service was undoubtedly by far the most attractive 
career in India, but at the same time it ha<l its drawbacks. 
The Emperor was heir to his officers, and neither rank «or 
fortune could be j^sed on ; the most that could be hoped 
for was that enou’g,h would be left for the maintenance of^he 
family, and that the sons would be given a start in considera- 
tion of the father’s services. Some officers may have accumu- 
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lated secret hoards to meet this and other emergencies, bi/ 
at any rate itw&s impossible to establish a family in a positioi 
of open independence, and* each generation had practically 
to start afresL The expenses of keeping up appearanjjf^s and 
living in accordance with the fashionable standard were very 
great, as we shall see later on ; payments were irregular, 
jdgirs might almost be termed a gamble, and there was every 
possible inducement to take advantage of any momentary 
prosperity, and get together a sum of money which would 
tide over evil days or perhaps purchase the favour of men of 
influence and authority. Money spent on bribes and presents 
might prove a most profitable investment ; money saved was 
money wasted, unless it could be concealed from the know- 
ledge of the world. 

I have tried to indicate the position of Akbar’shigh ofl^ce^rs 
in some detail. My reason for dwelling on it is that these 
officers administered the Empire, and that the fortunes of the 
masses of the people were in their hands. The questions of real 
economic importance regarding the great men of the Empire, 
and itideed of India taken as a whole, concern the many 
rather than the few. What qualities were brought out among 
the successful officers by the system which has been described ? 
Could it be counted on to produce administrators who would 
have the good of the people at heart, or did it tend to equip 
the country with exploiters rather than cherishers of the 
poor ? On these questions the verdict must I think be 
unfavourable. The student of the chronicles of the time, 
while be recognises that some rulers watched for and rewarded 
honest work, must^also recognise that honest work was not 
the only, or the easiest, road to prefermient. In order to rise*, 
an officer needed readiness of speech, plausibility, and the 
capacity for carrying on, or at least withstanding intrigue, 
and Akbar, like other rulers, was surrounded by men of this 
type. They preferred to remain at Court, and a province or 
a jdgir served mainly to replenish their r^y^jources ; they were 
lesG concerned to promote the prosperity of their charges than 
to keep things quiet, to see that complaints did not reach the 
Emperor’s ears, and meanwhile to amass, or to spend, as much 
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wealth as could be collected under these conditions. Making 
•i every allowance for Akbar’s gift of discernhient, it cannot 
have operated for long enough toVork any permanent altera- 
tion, \'nd there is abundant evidence that under his successor 
things got rapidly worse; Jahangir believed in frequent 
transfers, and the certainty of a speedy change meant in- 
creased activity in exploitation. But even in Akbar’s time 
I find it impossible to believe that officers of the type best 
adapted to the environment were likely to carry out any steady 
policy of development such as the condition of the people 
rendered desirable. Akbar recognised the need for such a 
policy, mainly I take it on financial grounds, but his regula- 
tions to secure its realisation are remarkable for their vague- 
ness, and the single instance of definite action furnished by 
the appointment of the Karoris ^ is also the most conspicuous 
of his administrative failures. Probably the most that the 
peasants could hope was that their fJovernor would leave 
them to themselves, and not exploit them more than his 
predecessor had done, but it is impossible to gather from the 
records whether this hope was often realised. 

II. Other Forms ok State Employment 

The remaining forms of State employment riMpiire perhaps 
less detailed notice, for while in the aggregate they furnished 
the livelihood of a large section of the people, they were of 
comparatively slight importance for the economic welfare of 
the country as a whole. It now becomes possible to draw 
a distinction, though not an absolutely clear distinction, 
between military and civilian employment, and under the 
former head the class which calls for the earliest mention is 
tlic body of gentleinen-at-arms known as the Ahadis, which 
was a distinctive feature of Akbar’s organisalion. In the 
Mogul Empire a young man of position, who for any reaion 
was unable to secii’c a mansab, might still hope to b» aj)- 
pointed Ahadi, becoming one of “ the immediate servan^te ” 
of the Emperor, and from this position he might hope 

^ The KaroriM are noticed in the next section. 
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to be proinotetj to a mansah later on. Abadis were e^ 
ployed on a gifeat variety of work ; some of them per- 
formed duties analo^us to* tjiose of a modern aide-de-camp 
or King’s Messenger, while others were appointed to pg^^tions 
of trust in the Household departments, as guards over the 
harem, or with the camp, in the fruitery, or the library, and 
so on. Their pay was substantially higher than that of 
ordinary troopers, and Abul Fazl says that many of them 
received more than Rs. 500 a month ; their salaries were paid 
for nine and a half months in the year, the remainder being 
set off against the cost of horses and equi])ment, and they 
received special consideration in various ways. Their im- 
portance from the economic point of view is not great ; the 
position offered the beginning of a career to men who could 
not make a bettor start, but patronage was necessary Jo 
secure appointment, and it may fairly be assumed that Ahadis 
were chosen mainly from the same classes as the mansabddrs. 

In considering the economic importance of the bulk of the 
Mogul army, I think it is safe to leave out of account the 
four millions of infantry included in the buml or local forces. 
Abul Fazl says only that these forces were furnished by the 
zamindars of the country, and I can find no suggestion in 
the authorities that the men received pay, or that they were 
withdrawn from production by being called up for any regular 
training. In the literature of the time the word foot-soldier 
has a very wide meaning, and covers both fighting men and 
the camp-followers who were employed in enormous numbers : 
the enumeration of these “ foot-soldiers ” in the Ain means, 
I take it, that the Ipcal authorities might be required in case 
of need to produce the prescribed number of men, in othc^ 
words, that the peasantry of a particular area might be im- 
pressed temporarily when military operations were in progress 
in that part of the Empire. The position of the local cavalry 
was probably more regular ; their distribution over the 
provinces corresponds roughly with the importance of zamin- 
daw, and it may be inferred that the forces enumerated under 
this head were of substantial military value, consisting of 
troops maintained by zamindars at their own cost, but liable 
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be called on by the Emperor in case oj need.^ Possibly 
the whole number was not permanently mahitained, but the 
force represents a withdrawal frohi production of a substantial 
numl^er of men. 

Apart from these local forces, we have to take into account 
the comparatively small number of troops maintained by 
the Emperor himself, and the much larger number maintained 
by his officers, partly at their own cost and partly paid for by 
the Imperial treasury. We know the sanctioned pay of the 
troops paid by the State, and we may assume that the officers 
got their men at rather cheaper rates. The pay of mounted 
men included the cost of maintaining their equipment and 
horses ; deducting this item, the monthly pay of a trooper 
owning a single horse was on paper about 7 or 8 rupees, 
thqugh it might be as much as 13 rupees if he owned an 
imported animal, but various deductions and frequent fines 
would operate to reduce these figures considerably. In the 
artillery, which was entirely Imperial, and was administered 
as^a department of the Household, and not of the Army, the 
pay ranged from about 7 to 3 rupees. The infantry may 
fairly be described as a miscellaneous force ; the ranks in- 
cluded matchlock-men (from 3 to 0 rupees monthly), porters 
(2J to 3 rupees), gladiators and wrestlers (from 2 to 15 rui)ecs), 
and slaves (from a dam to a rupee daily). The signilicance of 
these rates will be considered when we come to e.\amine the 
standard of remuneration in other careers, and for the present 
it is sufficient to note that the higher pay sanctioned for the 
cavalry is in part at least an index to a difference in social 
position ; service in the cavalry was^ respectable, and a 
gentleman could enter it, but the other branches of the army 
may almost be classed as menial, though a partial exception 
may be made of the artillery, in which foreign experts were 
employed in increasing numbers as time went on. 

As has been said in the last chapter, the strength of the 
Mogul army cani^)t be calculated with any approach to 

' Out of 343, WK) local cavalry enumerated in the Ain, 8S,50() bel^g to 
the single province of Ajmer, where the position of the zamindars was 
particularly strong . Oudh, on the other hand, was exjKKtted to produce 
only 7600 horsemen. 
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precision ; the elective cavalry forces may have number^ 
somewhere aboiA a quarter of a million, while the numbers of 
the infantry can only 15e conjectured. The amount of employ- 
ment provided was, however, substantial. The dismof^nted 
ranks were probably recruited from the ordinary classes of 
peasants and townsmen, but in the cavalry Pathans and 
Rajputs predominated, apart from the numerous adventurers 
of foreign origin, and it may be noted that Akbar’s regula- 
tions gave a substantial preference to foreigners in certain 
departments. 

The armies of Southern India differed from those of the 
north mainly in the small proportion of cavalry which they 
contained. The chief reason for this difference was the 
scarcity of horses ; they were not to any appreciable extent 
bred in the southern kingdoms, and importation from Arabi^i 
and Persia was a costly and risky business, while throughout 
the sixteenth century the trade was controlh^d entirely by the 
Portuguese, who in this way used their predominance at sea 
to secure a footing in the politics of their neighbours, obtaining 
various important concessions in return for promises of sup]»ly. 
Horses were in fact a luxury in the south ; in (.3oa they cost 
about 500 pardaos (or vsay 1000 of Akbar’s rupees), and it is 
significant that Pyrard, who gives this figure, puts the price 
of a slave-girl at from 20 to 30 pardaos in the same market. 
Apart from the predominance of infantry, the status of the 
soldiers appears to have been similar to that of the Mogul 
army ; 1 have not found a record of the scale of pay about 
the year 1000, but half-a-century later Thevenot wrote* that 
the soldiers in ( lolcopda received 2 or 3 rupees monthly, which 
would leave them rather worse off than the corresponding 
ranks of Akbar’s troops. It is not to be supposed that the 
numbers permanently employed in military duties were equal 
to the war strength of the southern country, which I have 
calculated at about a million men, but the forces maintained 
at the end of the sixteenth century mustVtill have been con- 
siderable ; the Deccan kingdoms had then to face the increas- 
ing menace of the southward expansion of the Mogul power, 
while the nobles of Vijayanagar were engaged in strengthening 
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ifcheir position, and were occasionally at war among themselves, 
^then we reckon together the regular of the Moguls, 
the cavalry (but not the infantry^of thigr local forces, the per- 
manent troops of the Deccan kingdoms, and those of the nobles 
of Vijayanagar, it seems reasonable to conclude that the total 
for the whole of India would at any rate greatly exceed a 
million of men, or more than double the strength of the various 
armies maintained about the year 19H. Allowing for the 
probable increase of population in the interval, the permanent 
draft on^he productive power of the country was thus pro- 
portionately very much greater at the earlier period than at 
the later ; fewer workers had to supply the needs of more 
fighters, and the difference appears to be sufficiently great 
to affect materially the distribution of India’s jinmial income 
regarded as a whole. 

• When we turn from military to civil administration, the 
first difference to be observed from the conditions of the 
present day is the absence of specialised departments. We 
hear of nothing corresponding to the modern educational ‘ or 
rnddical services, to the excise department, or (outside the 
large cities) to the police, nor, it need scarcely be added, was 
there any organisation for the management of the forests, or 
the provision of technical assistance for peasants or artisans. 
Notwithstanding the absence of such cjireers as these, the" 
amount of employment provided by the civil administration 
must have been largo. In Northern India the various depart- 
ments of the Household were indeed staffed mainly from the 
Army, the superior posts being usually held by amirs, niansab- 
dars, or ahadis, and the rank and file being drawn from the 
infantry, but there were large clerical eltablishments at the 

^ ' Some writers have inferred a largo educational development from a 
regulation {Ain, translation, i. 278), in which Akbar sketched out an exceed- 
ingly ambitious curriculum for schools. Serious sludcnts of the period 
will scarcely be disposed to accept this view : had such a development 
taken place, the details would certainly have been recorded in the ^4 in, %nd 
in their absence the neural interpretation of this cha])tcr is that, in the 
evolution of his theological views, Akbar formed the opinion that the 
schools (then religious ins^tutions) were wasting time, and dictate his 
ideais as to their better organisation ; it is fairly safe to conclude that the 
matter went no furttier. 
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various administrative headquarters, while the assessmenj^ 
and collection of* the revenue required a numerous outdo^ 
staff. Of the offices, at headquarters Abul Fazl tells us 
practically nothing, and since' the Ain purports to be a^om- 
plete compilation of Akbar’s administrative orders, we may 
conclude that he did not alter the organisation of these offices, 
but maintained the system which he found at work. The 
employment of a large staff of clerks can, however, be inferred 
with confidence from Abul Fazl’s description of the course of 
official procedure, which was exceedingly complex and in- 
volved much copying and the use of many registers, features 
which still distinguish the practice of Indian public offices. 
As an example of the way in which things were done, we may 
follow the steps required before a newly appointed mansabdar 
could draw liis allowances. The appointment, having been 
made by the Emperor personally, would first be recorded fn 
the diary, in which all his orders were entered. The diary 
having been checked and passed, an extract (yadda^ht) of the 
order was then made, signed by three officials, and handed 
over to the copying office, where an abridgement (tdViqa) was 
prepared, signed by four officials, and then sealed by the 
Ministers of State. The idliqa then passed to the military 
office, which called for estimates and descriptive rolls of the 
troops to be furnished ; when these were ready, a statement 
of salary (sarkJiat) was made out, and after being entered in 
the records of all sections of the office was sent on to the 
financial department. There an account was drawn up, 
and a report submitted to the Emperor, and on an allowance 
being formally sanctioned, a pay-certificate {tdPiqa4 tan) was 
drafted, and passed through the hands of the Finance Minister, 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the Military Accountant. This 
last officer prepared the final document, the farmdn, whith 
required six signatures from three separate departments, and 
wojild at last be accepted by the Treasury as authority for 
payment of the salary. 

This elaborate procedure will remind the reader of the 
methods of modern Indian public offices at their worst. That 
it was not confined to the disbursing departments may be 
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gathered from the account of the revenue administration 
fuf^nished by Abul Fazl, who mentions aunfr^ other details 
that the assessment statements, ^which^were prepared twice 
yearly for every village, were to be sent to Im^rial head- 
quarters as soon as they were ready ; the examination and 
registration of such a mass of records implies by itself a small 
army of clerks, apart from those who were required to deal 
with other branches of the revenue business of the Empired 
Nor were these large offices peculiar to the north of India. 
Pyrard whites enthusiastically of the secretariat maintained 
by the Zamorin at Calicut. “ 1 often wondered,” he says, 
“ to sec the great number of men who have no other business 
and do nothing else all day long but write and register. Their 
position is very honourable. . . . Some write down the goods 
which come for the King, others the taxes and tributes paid 
d»y4)y day, others the money for the expenses of the King’s 
household, others the most noteworthy events from day to 
day at Court or in the rest of the kingdom, and in short all 
the news ; for everytliing is registered, and each has its own 
plaoe. They register also all strangers who arrive, taking 
their names, and their country, the time of their arrival, and 
the object which brings them, as they did in our case ; and 
it is a surprising thing to see their number, the good order 
kept among them, and how quickly they write. . . . The 
King has similar clerks in all the towns, seaports, harbours, 
and routes of the kingdom ; they correspond with the clerks 
in the palace, and everything is organised, the former obeying 
the latter, and also having superiors among themselve.s. They 
have the same metliod of writing and the same organisation all 
along the Malabar Coast.” In another passage describing the 

* Mr. Vincent Smith conjcctiircB {Akbar, the Qrmt Mogul, p. .376) that 
the^i statements were sent to provincial headquarters only, btit the language 
of the Ain appears to be quite definite, and it is not likely that the authorities 
who drafted these sections of the work would make a mistake on a point of 
current practice. If, however, we assume that the clerks who handlc<i fluj 
statements were distribi..^d in the provinces and not concentrated at»tho 
Capital, the volume of work would not bo materially affected ; and Mr. 
Smith recognises (p. ST.'S) thaj there must have been “ a gigantic statiw^cal 
office ” at Imperial headquarters, a statement which is amply borne out 
by the contents of thr»dtn. 
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custom-house at Calicut, Pyrard noted that fraud or mistake ^ 
was rendered djfiiult by the number of clerks and offici^, j 
and that clerks wer^ post^ at the very smallest seaports, 
who spent their whole time.. making inventories of the^oods 
which were brought. Other travellers, too, give us glimpses 
of elaborate formalities implying a fully organised administra- 
tion, and we may conclude that in Akbar’s time, as at the 
present day, clerical service afEorded employment to a sub- 
stantial proportion of the population of the country, although 
as it happens we have no information as to the prevailing 
rates of remuneration or other terms of their engagements. 

Apart from the clerical service, a large amount of employ- 
ment was provided by the methods of assessing and collecting 
the revenue, and we obtain occasional glimpses of the sub- 
ordinate executive staff of the Mogul Empire ; I know of no 
similar information regarding the south, but there alsc the 
business of the revenue must have required numerous officials, 
though in view of the system of administration they were 
probably servants of the nobles rather than of the central 
authority.^ One item of information which has been pre- 
served relates to the kanungos, who constituted as I under- 
stand the permanent localised element in the revenue adminis- 
tration. They were at one time paid from a cess, but Akbar 
gave them assignments (jdgir) calculated to yield monthly 
salaries of from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50, so that allowing for changes 
in purchasing power they were very much better off than 
their successors of the present day. Apart from the kanungos, 
Akbar does not appear to have altered the subordinate 
organisation brought into existence by Sher Shah, and we 
meet with the designations of large numbers of officials— 
shikkddr, amm, karkun^ munsiff,^ etc. — without any details 

' Reference has been made in a previous chapter to ThSvenoVs observa- 
tions (p. 279) on the great number of tax-collectors met with in the kingdom 
of Golconda. 

^ • The munsiff wm an executive officer, not as now a judge. It is not 
clear to me whether tne posts established by SheV Shah (Elliot, History ^ iv. 
413) were in all cases continued by Akbar ; this course would have involved 
a duplication of offices, and it is possible that^a single officer appears under 
different names, being spoken of sometimes under the old title, and at other 
times under the designation introduced by the new r^me. 
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regarding their position. We have more iiiforniation regard- 
in^he staff employed in preparing the seasdimiert)j)-statistics, 
which were an essential feature tff tiiecegiilation-system of 
assess^ient. These statistics were not compiled hy the 
village accountants, who were at this period servants of the 
village, and not of the State ; season by season the measurers 
and writers ap[)eared on tlie scene, and if, as 1 conjecture, 
their emoluments were in part at least a charge on tlie peasants, 
the burden must liave betm heavy. Akbar laid down a scale 
of diet to f»e jirovided for the measuring jiarties, and also fe(‘s 
to be paid in cash, but as the amount of the season’s revenue 
depen(l(‘(l on the re(“ords so prepan‘d, it is reasonable, to 
suppose that in practice payments were limited less by any 
orders than by tlie api)elite of the subordinate oilicials, and 
thus the persistent tradition of the country that land-measure* 
menf means loot may well have its roots in the system of 
assessment introduced hy Slier Shah and (elaborated under 
Akbar by Raja Todar Mai. 

No account of our knowh'dge of the local administrative 
stafP would be complete without a reference to Akbar’s 
disastrous e.xpeiimeiit of appointing Karoris, of which in- 
cidental mention has already been made. Th(‘ idea undi’r- 
lying this experiment was undoubtedly sound ; large portions 
of the Empire were inudefjuately cultivated, and since every 
field brought under the plough meant an almost immediate 
increase in revenue, it was a n^asonablc financial measure to 
appoint what would ikjw be termed Colonisation Ollicers with 
the primary duty of fostering tlie extension of cultivation, 
although the time-limit <jf three years assigned for the iinder- 
taVing indicates a failure to appreciate tlie difficulty and 
complexity of the task. Tiie annalists record thcs(‘. apiioint- 
meiits under the year 1571, but say nothing as to the result, 
but the Karoris are nowhere alluded to in the revenue sectiona 
of the Ain, and must therefore have disappeaivd before it# 
compilation. What ‘i^tually happened is told by Badaom ; 
the officers appointed to the post used the oj)portuiiity^,o 
further their owm interests rather than those of tlie Emjiire, 
and the experiment ended in disaster. “ A great portion of 
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the country was laid waste through the rapacity of the 
Karoris, the*wive5 and children of the raiyats were sold ^d 
scattered abroad, and everything was thrown into confusion. 
But the Karoris were brougiit to account by Raja Tod^ Mai, 
and many good men died from the severe beatings which were 
administered and from the tortures of the rack and pincers. 
So many died from protracted confinement in the prisons 
of the revenue authorities that there was no need of the 
executioner or swordsman, and no one cared to find them 
graves or grave-clothes.” This account is doubtless highly 
coloured, as is so much of Badaoni’s work, but the main facts 
alleged are in themselves probable, and the fact of failure is 
to my mind established by the entire omission of any reference 
to the appointments in the historical account of the revenue 
system given by Abul Fazl ; had the measure succeeded, he 
would certainly have seized the opportunity of attribbtfhg 
its success to the insight of his Imperial Master, but as things 
turned out the topic was one to be altogether avoided. 


At this point we may leave the consideration of the classes 
who depended on State employment for their livelihood : our 
knowledge of them is in many respects incomplete, but we 
know enough to recognise their importance from the economic 
point of view. The higher ranks, while comparatively few in 
numbers, controlled the expenditure of a large proportion 
of the income of the country, and on their attitude depended 
the welfare of the classes by whom that income was pro- 
duced. The lower ranks were at least sufficiently numerous 
to make up in the aggregate a substantial portion of the 
population ; from the economic standpoint they must U)e 
regarded as parasites, feeding upon the fruits of the workers* 
toil, and, beyond an imperfect and precarious measure of 
security, contributing nothing to the common stock. In the 
leraaining sections of this chapter w'^ have to consider the 
other classes to whom the same desetiption may in general 
be.applied. 
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III. The Professional and Religioj^ Classes 

i*^ention has already been niaHe of the fact that some of 
the iLost important modern professions, notably law, educa- 
tion, and journalism, were non-existent in Akbar’s time. 
There were doubtless learned students of both Moslem and 
Hindu texts, but there were no advocates or pleaders practis- 
ing in the courts ; there were teachers, but the profession 
had not yet been separated oil from more deiinitely religious 
pursuits ;* while ignorance of the art of printing would suihec 
to account for the absence of journalists even if other con- 
ditions had been favourable t-o their af)pearance.^ Following 
the Ain-i Akbari, we may describe the established professions 
as medicine, learning, literature, art (including caligraphy), 
and music, but it must be understood that the lines of separa- 
tion were not very clearly drawn, and a versatile man might 
be ecjually famous as a poet and a physician. When these 
professions are regarded from the point of view of the econo- 
mist, th('. most striking fact is the narrowness of the market 
for their products or services. The educated middle class 
was V(‘rv small, and the physician or artist or literary man 
could hope to obtain an aderjuate income only by attaching 
himself to the Imperial Court or to one of the provincial 
(lovernors who organised their surroundings on its model. 
Patronage was the one road to worldly success,^ and patronage 
had usually to be paid for in the form of flattery or otherwise. 

Akbar's reign was a favourable period for these j)rofes8ion8 
The Pjmperor was interested in everything, and he was a 
generous patron, while the Oiurt inevitably followed his 
example and was guided by his taste. At the same time it 
must be remembered that the atmosphere was predominantly 
foreign, and while Indian talent was not neglected, a large 
share of patronage was secured by visitors from Persia and 

« 

' The Jesuits had rec^ .tly introduced the art of printing in the Bojilh 
of India, hut the press was used solely for religious purposes, and it had not 
yet been carried to the north. 

• The Ramaya/ui is sufticieflt evidenre that pure literature of the highest 
class might Ixi produced at this epoch, but Tulsi Das was not “ discovered ’* 
by tho Court during Akbar's lifetime, though he was received by Jahangir. 
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other parts of ^^sia.^ This patronage took three practical 
forms, the conferment of rank (mansah), the grant of stipei^s 
in land or cash, and*the gift of rewards for particular^er- 
formances. The lists of eminent men in the Ain-i Akhar't^&hov! 
that official rank might be conferred on physicians, artists, 
poets, and scholars, as well as on soldiers and administrators, 
while we read from time to time of rewards conferred in the 
traditional style on the production of a poem or other work of 
art. The remaining form of patronage, the grant of stipends, 
requires a rather longer notice. Stipends were .Sometimes 
given in the form of cash allowances, but the ordinary course 
was to grant an assignment of the revenue of a particular 
area of land. These assignments were known by the Turki 
name of swyurghdl, by the rersianised expression madad-i- 
rm'dsh, and by various other names ; they differed from the 
assignments to officers (jdgtr) in being granted for an in- 
definite period, and were in theory hereditary, but it would 
be a great mistake to regard them as permanent in the sense 
which that word bears in modern administration. Almost 
throughout the whole period of Moslem rule the policy in 
regard to these assignments seems to have followed a more or 
less definite cycle ; there would be a long period of lavislmess 
in granting, coupled wdth every conceivable variety of fraud 
in the details of the allotments, and then there would be a 
shorter interval of vigorous financial reform, in the course of 
which many of the existing grants would be either cancelled 
or greatly reduced in value. The allocation of the assign- 
ments was vested in one of the chief officers of the Empire, 
designated the Saclr, and the history of this post furnished 
by Abul Fazl is a consistent record of corru})tion. c 

In Akbar’s Empire, then, the chief characteristic of a pro- 
fessional career was insecurity. Success depended on favbur, 

* Abul Fazl gives lists of the artists and i)rofe8sional men who had been 
i%ceived at Akbar’s Court. Three-fourths ok the poets were foreigners, 
more than one-third of the doctors, and about cne same proportion of the 
musicians; see Blochmann’s notes in Ain, translation, i. 537 fi. At the 
sadtv time it must be allowed that Akbar had an eye for local talent, and 
Abul Fazl tells how he noticed a youth, the son of a menial servant, draw- 
ing pictures on walls, and handed him over to be trained as an artist ; the 
youth was Daswanth, who “ became the first master of the age.” 
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which might be withdrawn as quickly as it was granted, and 
ev ^n the most stable forms of income were in practice held 
onl) during pleasure, and were lihblc to be cut oil summarily 
on a change in the personnel of the administration. The 
economist is not directly concerned with the bearing of this 
system on the (piality of the work produced, and for iny 
present purpose it is sullicient to lay stress (»n the insecurity 
of the career. I think it is probable that conditions in the 
south of India were essentially similar, but I have found little 
direct evulence bearing on the subject.^ We may, however, 
note Tavernier’s ol)servation, half a century later, that in all 
th(! couni ries traversed in the course rd his journey through 
the. Carnatic, Colconda, and Bijapur then* were scarc(‘ly any 
doctors o.xcept for kings and princes ; the common people 
doctored themselves with herbs which th(‘y gatheital, while a 
large tr)wn might contain one man- or ])ossil)ly two— with 
some practice in medicine. The opinion may be. hazarded 
that in Akbar’s time the prospects of artists and professional 
men wore more favourable in the north than in the south ; 
tlie Deccan kings of the period do not stand out as patrons, 
while the decay of the central authority in Vijayanagar must 
have diverted the thoughts of the nobles from literature 
and art. 

The influence of the Court, which so largely dominated 
the professions, becomes comparatively unim])ortant when 
we turn to e.xamine the position of the n*ligious classes. 
The main subdivisions of these- the ascetics and mendi- 
cants— appear from contemjiorary accounts to have been 
proportionately as numerous as at th^ present day, and 
t-iavellers comment on their abundarna; in various ])arts of 
the couiitry ; they concern the economist only as representing 
a withdrawal from the productive forces of the country. Of 
priests as distinct from ascetics the authorities tell us little. 
Mr. Sewell records the' in the first half of the sixl eenth centi,ry 

^ The position of the medical profession in the Deccan may he illustrated 
by the story that Sultan Ibrahim at Bijajjur during his illness put tc^death 
several physicians who ha<f failed to cure, beheading some and causing 
others to be trodden death by elcphanls, so that all the surviving medical 
practitioners fled from his dominions {SeweU, p. 192). 
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a large number cjf grants were made by the nobles of Vijaya- 
nagar to ternptes throughout Southern India, and we miy 
fairly assume that i^i the* north and centre the reli^ous 
foundations continued to enjoy the ancient grants and aasign- 
ments, at least wherever the local administration was in the 
hands of zamindars. Akbar also appears to have continued 
the practice of making gratits of this kind. The Am-i Akbart 
speaks of Ids liberality in general terms, but does not say 
definitely that he gave religious grants to Tlindus. Badaoni, 
however, in describing the revision of grants made l*y Shaikh 
Abd-un Nabi on his appointment as Sadr states that while 
learned Moslems had to be content with small portions of their 
former allotments, “ the ordinary run of ignorant and worth- 
less fellows, even down to Hindus, would get as much land 
as they asked for without question ” ; and the same wjit^r 
indicates that the articles used in the ceremonial weighments 
of the lilmperor w('re distributed to brahmans among other 
persons. Wo may conclude, therefore, that some share of the 
Brnperor’s bberality reached Hindu religious endowments. 

Moslem institutions liad benetit(‘d very largely by grants 
and assignments made by Akbar’s predecessors, and in 
the early part of his reign they must have consumed a 
substantial portion of the revenues of the State. Akbar’s 
later attitude was, however, hostile, and, if we may believe 
Badaoni, the revisional operations to which reference has just 
been made were very unfavourable to the Moslems, and must 
have resulted in a serious diminution of the income enjoyed 
by their institutions. The Ain-i Akbart gives statistics of the 
assignments of revenue in force towards the end of the reign. 
It is not possible to draw quantitative conclusions from thcLC 
figures, partly because the text is still uncertain, and partly 
because they do not distinguish between the objects of ttie 
various assignments, but give only the totals assigned for 
objects of very different classes ; all tlK\t can be said is that, 
in spite of the energy of financial refo^iers, a considerable 
portion of the State revenue remained alienated for the support 
of religious institutions, professional and learned men, and 
others whose claim to charity rested solely on their poverty. Of 
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the economic position of the beneliciaries we have no con- 
tei^porary information. Certainly many tcMijjles in India 
had accumulated larpe resource.*?, for their plunder was a 
recogilised means of setairin^ wealth, but to my mind it is 
equally certain that there, were many good men of all ways of 
thinking, doing their be.st according to their light, and living 
in a state of poverty which might be either compulsory or 
voluntary ; in tliis respect, at least, there is no reason for 
supposing that India has changed materially in the course of 
the last tliree centuries. 


IV. Skuvants and Si.avks 

The amount of labour exjumded in the ])erforn»ance of 
pc :sonal services is, if I am not mislaken, cme of the out- 
standing economic facts of the age of Akbar. Some of the 
men tlius emplo 3 'e<l were free, while others were slaves, but 
the functions assigned to the two classes were 1o a great 
c.vtent interchangeable, and for the jire.sent })urpose it is 
suflicient to treat (hem as a single grouj). In order to realise 
fully the extent to wliich productive forces were diverted to 
serve the f)urposes of luxury and display it is necessary to 
acquire a thorough familiarity with the conditions of life in 
India at this [)eriod, and the subject might be illustrated by 
quotations from practically every writ(‘r who has said any- 
thing at all about the country or the people. To collect all 
the contemporary statements would, however, involve much 
and tedious repetition, and I shall attempt to give only such 
a selection as wall enable the reader to aj^preciate the nature 
of the evidence which is available. So far as Northern India 
is concerned, it will suffice to refer to some of the details of 
Akbar’s Court recorded by Abul Fazl, bearing in mind that, 
as is shown abundantly in the chronicles of the time, the 
Emperor set the star bird in such matters, ami that every 
one who occupied or aspired to a position at Court followed 
that example so far as his means allowed. The first section 
of the Imperial Houscfiold described in the Ain-i Akbari is 
the zananu, whicn contained more than 5000 ladies, each of 
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whom had separate apartments ; they were attended by an 
adequate stjffi Servants, and watched in successive circles 
by female guards, eunuchs* Rajputs, and the porters the 
gates, apart from tlie troops stationed on all four sides X)f the 
buildings. Next we come to the Imperial camp, which 
employed between 2000 and 3000 servants in addition to a 
guard of cavalry ; there was one tent in particular which 
required 1000 men for a week for its erection. Supplies for 
the Household were obtained from distant sources, apparently 
regardless of the amount of labour expended. Whtrever tlie 
Einperor miglit ])e, water for his use was brought from the 
(langes, while ice came daily by post carriages and by runners 
from the snowy mountains to Lahore, and fruit was supplied 
regularly from Kashmir and Kabul, and even from more 
distant sources, such as Badakhshan and Samarqand. The 
stables swarmed with men as well as animals ; each ordinary 
elephant, for instance, had four servants, but this number 
was increased to seven in the case of animals chosen for the 
Emperor’s use.' The number of men cm])loyed in connection 
with sport and amusement cannot be calculated accurately, 
but was in the aggregate v'cry larg(^ ; a thousand swordsmen 
and many wrestlers were constantly in attendance at Court, 
a numerous stafT was employed specially for hunting and 
shooting, another for hawking, another for pigeon-flying, and 
provision was made for training the fighting instincts of a 
variety of animals down to frogs and spiders. These instances 
are drawn from departments where the organisation had 
received the Emperor’s personal attention, and it is easy to 
understand that his principal oOicers modelled their establisli- 
ments on similar lines, one employing 500 torch-beareT;?, 
another having a daily service of a thousand rich dishes, 
and so on. A Mogul army in the field had on the avertfge 
two or three servants for each fighting man ; and that the 
foishion was not confined to the entou^^e of the Emperor is 
showm by della Valle’s statement that at Surat servants and 
slaves were so numerous and so cheap that “ everybody, even 

^ Terry (p. 141) tells how Jahangir assigned four attendants to each of 
the dogs brought to him as presents from England. 
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of mean fortune, keeps a great family, lyid is splendidly 
attended.” * • • 

T^ch glimpses as we have of life #n the Deccan at this 
period disclose an essentially similar ]>icture. Pyrard, for 
instance, tells of the state maintained at Coa by the Pijapnr 
envoy, who was accom])anied about the town by a crowd of 
servants, page.s, bearers, grooms, and musicians, and he adds 
that all the great men of the Deccan indulged in similar 
display. Thevenot, writing of a later period, givi's a corre- 
spondinjf description of life in Colconda ; the nobles had 
large followings, and every one, whether Hindu or Moslem, 
who had any sort of position imitated the miblcs, having at 
the very least an umbrella-bearer, a cup-bearer, and two 
attendants to drive away flies. Life in Vijayanagar was 
organised on the same lines as may be seen from th(^ accounts 
of visitors to that city liefore its ilestruction. and the narra- 
tives of missionaries show similar jirofusion at the courts of 
the Southern nol)les towards the end of the si.Kteenth century. 
On the Malabar coast again we find that to European observers 
the number of attendants was the most striking feature ; 
Pyrard, for instance, says tliat the Zamorin of (/alicut travelled 
with about .‘5000 men in his train, and that on tlie coast 
generally the prominent men had always a large following. 
Similar fashions prevailed at Ooa, where the Portuguese 
imitated the social life of their neighbours, and W'e are shown 
the men of ({uality attended through the streets by jiages, 
lacqueys, and slaves in great number, wit h a led-horse and a 
palanquin behind even when the master preferred to go on 
foot. It will thus be understood that the profusion of servant s, 
v’hich attracts attention in India at the presiujt day, is no 
modern 'jihenomenon, but is in fact an attumated survival 
oi the fashions prevailing in the time of Akbar and doubtless 
dating from a much earlier periixl. 

As has already ^n said, these servants \.^ere in some 
cases free, and in other cases slaves. Free men were hired 
at rates which sufficed for a little more tlian a bare existence, 
and consequently look "absurdly low' when stated in terms of 
modern currency ; a servant with no special qualifications 
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co8t about li rupees monthly at Akbar’s Court, and perhaps 
2 rupees on the west coast. The data on record regardmg 
the price of slaves are K)o scahty to furnish a similar gener^sa- 
tion ; Pyrard, as we have seen, puts the price of a slave-girl 
at the equivalent of about 50 rupees in (Joa, which was a very 
busy market for such commodities, but the rate must have 
varied between very wide limits, depending as it did partly 
on the qualities of the individual and partly on fluctuations 
in the supply. To speak, however, of human beings as com- 
modities is likely to produce an instinctive feeling of'revolt in 
the minds of modern readers, and in truth the idea of slavery 
has become so unfamiliar in modern British India that it may 
be well to say a few words regarding the position formerly 
occupied by the institution. Its disappearance may fairly 
be described as recent ; until the passing of Act V. of 1843 
the British Courts in India were octmpied in deciding (questions 
arising out of the servile status of individuals, and the leading 
text-books on Hindu and Moslem law discussed these questions 
on precisely the same footing as those arising out of ado})tion, 
or partition, or inheritance. Nor was the institution a rare 
survival at that period : the Report on which Act V. was 
based allirms that slavery prevailed more or less throughout 
the territories forming the Presidency of Bengal as well as in 
Madras and Bombay, and gives instances of bodies of 2000 
slaves being owned by individual pro])rietors ; yet its dis- 
appearance is ao complete that the subj(’ct is scarcely 
mentioned in the current text-books of Indian history. 

In discussing the institution as it existed in Akbar’s time 
it is convenient to^ distinguish clearly between urban and 
rural servitude. So far as I can sec, two distinct systems 
had grown up in India side by side. In the villages the 
labourer was, at least in practice, in the position of a serf, 
and I do not think that Akbar’s officers can have been troubled 
with questions affecting his legal stat^; in the towns and 
cities slaves were employed for many domestic purposes, and 
the incidents of their position were governed, at least to 
some extent, by the principles of law. The interest of rural 
serfdom arises from its importance in primary production. 
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and it can be discussed most convenieyt^)^ in connection 
wit^ the organisation of agriculture : for the* present 1 shall 
dea^nly with what may be calfed urlJan or doinostic servi- 
tude, which was concerned almost exclusively with luxury 
and display. 

Slavery must be accepted as a Hindu institution, though 
in Akbar’s time at least it did not secure the approval of all 
Hindus, and the text-writers refine and distinguish accord- 
ing to their practice regarding its origin and incidents. The 
institution is also sanctioned, though on a more nvsfrictcd 
basis, by Moslem law, and in either c.'ise Akbar and his ('on- 
temporaries had legal justification for its recognition ; in the 
Mogul Empire, however, its ba.'^is was wider than strict Moslem 
lawyers would have been disposed to autliori.si*, and wt' may 
t|il^ it that, the institution itself being acce])ted as natural 
and reasonable, the local customs regarding it were adopted 
without much scrutiny of their legality. The exishmee of 
slavery in Vijayanagar is testified to by t he travellers Abdiir 
Kazak, Conti, and Karbosa. ft would be safe to as.sumethat 
it prevailed in the Deccan, because it prevaileil farther nort h 
in the country whence the Deccan dynasti(‘s sprung, and we 
may believe Nikitin’s statement that in his time there was 
a trade in black people ” in Bidar. The Portuguese in this 
matter as in others followed the custom of the country : 
Linschoten recorded that they never worked, but employed 
8lave.s, who were sold daily in the market like beasts, and 
della Valle notes that the “greatest part” of th(‘ ])eople in 
Goa were slaves. Various accounts (‘ould b^* ipioted to prove 
the prevalence of slavery in the Mogul Eiypire, but its formal 
recognition in the Jin-i Akbari is .sufficient evidence of the 
fact. We may infer from della Valle’s statements that the 
pnncipal Hindus at Surat perhaps the most humane people 
that ever lived -disapproved entirely of slavery, but 1 do 
not think this remarjjj^an be extended to Hind’js generally ; 
many* of them are known to have held slaves up to the 
time when legal recojyiition of the institution was jyith- 
drawn. 

Slaves were obtained from various sources. The import 
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trade from Africa and Western Asia was of substantial im- 
portance, as* has 6cen noticed in a previous chapter, while 
there was also an export trade westwards ; foreign ^aves 
were costly, and were essentially articles of luxury. As 
regards Indian slaves, the status was hereditary under both 
systems of law, while the number could be increased in various 
ways, such as capture and voluntary or involuntary surrender. 
Capture was recognised by both Hindu and Moslem law, and 
in India this recognition led to serious abuses, for it became 
the fashion to raid a village or group of villages without any 
obvious justification, and carry off the inhabitants as slaves : 
early in his reign Akbar found it necessary to issue orders 
prohibiting the soldiery from taking part in such forays.' 
Under involuntary surrender may be classed condemnation 
for critninal f)ft’ence8, and sale of insolvent debtors (with their 
families), as well as the persons and families of revenue- 
defaulters, instances of such procedure being occasionally 
met with in contemporary narratives. Voluntary surrender 
has a more painful interest; its commonest occurrence was 
in the sale of children by their famine-stricken parents, a 
course which may fairly be described as normal in Akbar's 
time and for two centuries after.- We read of a Persian 
envoy taking home a large number of Indian children, 
becjuise famine had made them cheap during his visit ; and 
Barbosa tells us that when the people on the Coromandel 
coast were starving, the ships of Malabar used to carry 
food there and return laden with slaves, the pef)ple selling 
their own children for provisions. In ordinary times, how- 
ever, children were stolen or kidnapped as well as pur- 
chased, and Bengal in particular nas notorious for this 

' Akbamama, tranHiation, ii. 246. Abul Fazl descril)oa theae order^aa 
“ the abolition of onalavemont,” but the exproasion ia not, I think, meant 
to be taken literally ; the limited scope of the orders is aufficientiy plain 
frtra their wording. ^ 

• In 1786 Sir William Jones in a charge to ajury spoke of “ large boats 
filled with children, mostly stolen from their parents or bought perhaps for 
a measure of rice in a time of scarcity, coming down the river for open sale 
in Cakutta ” ; and the Report on Slavery froln which I take this quotation 
mentions (p. 17) that in the same city during the, inundations of 1834 
children were commonly hawked about the streets for sale. 
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practice in its most repulsive fonn.^ Ther(^ were still other 
sources from which slaves might be obtained, hut enough has 
perlS^s been said to show that fhe market must have beeii 
adequately supplied, and that a member of the upper classes 
who desired to make a disjday would have little ditliculty in 
obtaining as many as he was prepared to buy. With the 
details of the vslave’s position the economist is not directly 
concerned, but I know of no evidence suggesting that the 
class was badly treated as a whole. Slaves were largely 
interchangeable with free men, and it is reasonable to con- 
clude thfit the two classes of servants were treated on th(‘ 
whole alike, as was the cas(^ at the time when the existence of 
the institution was at last brought to a close.^ 

^ have now passed in review the classes composing the 
first of the two main groups into which tlie population of 
India has been divided, that which is of interest chiefly from 
the standpoint of consumption, and we hav(*. seen that the 
effect of the existing social ami political system was to with- 
draV from useful employment a large share of tlie (uiergy and 
resources of the people, and to direct them towards unprofit- 
able expenditure. In regard to labour, we have to tak(* into 
account the man-power employed in official and domestic 
service, or engaged in religious pursuits ; tlu*se avocations 
may indeed be classed as “ necessary,” but all essential niunls 
could have been met with very much smaller forces. The 
armies were in the aggregate certainly much more numerous 
than those now maintained, but the men W(;re wasted for lack 
of proper organisation and training ; mj^ch of the domestic 
swvice rendered was sheer waste ; and from the economist’s 
point of view the throngs of religious mendicants can be 

' Bengal is mentioned as a wmree of eunocli.s by sm h «lifferent wrilera 
aa Marco Polo { Yule, ii. 11^. JiarOosa (p. :Ui3). and Pyrard (tranalation, i. 
332) ; the facts are sot ou^Rn the Account of Bengal iml . lrd in the Ain-i 
Al^ri (translation, ii. 122). 

• This seems to me the general result of the stat/ements in the Slavery 
Report. Masters differed, and choleric men, as fhe Kohillas are aptly 
described, might break boneS in beating their menials, but 1 do not fflip|K)ae 
that the status of thwindividual dclimiuent had any influence on the aevcrity 
of his punishment. 
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placed on no higher plane. Turning to the upper ranks, we 
have seen that th*e only career open to men of ability and 
enterprise was the seri/ice of the bounty of the State, an(^hat 
the dominant note of this career was consumption rather than 
production of wealth. A wealthy upper class may render 
substantial economic services if they use their wealth wisely, 
and direct a steady flow of savings into productive channels, 
but there are no signs that such services were rendered in the 
India of Akbar’s time, and where .savings were accumulated 
they took the useless form of stores of gold and ^Iver and 
gems. In the aggregate, a very 8ub.stantial propc^rtion of 
the income of the country was .spent on waste and super- 
fluities, the cost of which fell in the long-run on the producing 
classes, the peasants, artisans, and merchants ; the next stage 
in this study is to examine the conditions under which these 
classes fed and clothed the ]K)pulation and provided the 
surplus to pay for this extravagance and waste. 


AirniORlTIES FOR CHAPTER III 

Section poHition of tho nohloa in Vijayanagar is indicated in 

liarhom, and in more detail in Setvell, especially 280, 373, 384. The 

position at tho end of tho sixU'onth century can bo gathered from in- 
cidental references in //a.v, 733-780. For the Deccan, sco Thevemi, 290 ff. 

'Pho vl in (translation, i. 233-2().5) gives full details as to Akbar’s organisa- 
tion ; Dluchmanu’s notes on this subject are most valuable, but by them- 
Holvos are inadequate, aiul should bo supplemented by Irvine, Badaoni’s 
account of the irregularities is reproduced in Blochmann’s translation of 
tho Ain (i. 242). As regards jagir.s, a j)eru8al of tho chapters in the Ain 
quoted above leaves the impression that a.ssignments were commonly given, 
but the word jagir may in this case bo used to signify a post traditionally 
rorauuerated by assigu'.nent, but actually carrying a salary. More im- 
portant perhaps is the account given by Jahangir {Tuzukt translation, i.*7) 
of the orders issued on his accession, confirming tho jo/gira held by hia 
father’s servants. 

For the composition o! the Imperial Service, see Bernier, 212, and 
Ain, translation, i. 309-528. References to the Emperor’s claim to inherit 
have been given above under Chapter II. 6 ; rule appears to have been 
of Mogul and not of Indian origin, for Sikandar Lbdi is represented as having 
ruled that tho property (though not the offices or jagira) of a deceased 
noble should pass to his heirs (Elliot, Hiatory, iv. 327). Jahangir’s practice 
in rogOrfd to ja^irs may be gathered from his own account which is scattered 
through the Tuzuk : Hawkins (in Purchaa, I. iii. 221 \ gives a graphic but 
perhaps prejudiced account of the frequency of transfers, and other European 
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authorities write in the same sense. For the Karoris, w'C Badaom (Ixiwe’s 
translation, ii. 192). Badaoni’s account is translates! fflso in Elliot, History, 
V. 613, and the same volume contains (p. 3H3) the rofcrt^cc in Mu^ TithaktU- 
i-Akbari. The subject is noticed in iiu^Journtii, li.A.S., for January 1918, 
p. 27. 

Seotion 2. — The jiosition of the Ahadis is statcjl clearly in the Ain 
(translation, i. 249) ; W(^ meet them oecasionally in the narratives of 
European travellers, the nanio takinf» various forms, e.g. “ baddies ” 
{Purclios, I. iii. 219). '['he local forces {humi) are referred to in the ojKuiing 

chaptt r of Book II. of the /li« (tran.slution. i. 2.‘J2), and their numbi'rs are 
specified in the “ Account of the XII. Sulms ” (h/em, ii. 11. "i ff.). Informa- 
tion regarding the re.st of the tn»op.s is Sinttered through Books 1. and II. 
of the vU/if the hi st .summary will he found in Irrinr. Kor tlie ]>ref<‘rence 
to foreigners, the .h'n, passim, t\g., translation, i. 321 ; “ Turaiiis and 
Persians g^t 25 rupees, and liindu.stanis 2<» ruja-es.’' 

The horse-supply of »Southern India is a common topic in the Ikaidas, 
and is discu.s.sed in ll Adcicuy, eh. vii. viii. ; the trade is reh‘rre<l to in the 
treaties made by the Portiigue.se, see for an instance Siurll, iKtt. l'h(< 
prices given by Pyrard will be found in tran.slation, ii, tUl, 97 ; a few years 
earlier Linsrhnten ])ut the prici^ gf horses in (loa at 4(K> to .51H) pardaos. 
%)i^the pay of soldiers in (lolconda, sei* Thnrnot, 301. For instances 
of fighting among tlie nobli*s of Vijayanagar, sei' Hay, 759, 781. 

The procedure at Akhar’a headquarters is detailed in the Ain (transla- 
tion, i. 2.5Sff.): that of the revenue admini.st ration is given in ii. 43-49. 
Tho passages quoUjd from Pyrard an> tran.slated from i. 258, 297, Beferimcea 
U) the subordinalo e.xeeutive service are .scatterid through the Ain; see 
c8p(M^ially translation, ii. 45, 90. The [lassagcs regarding the Kuroris have 
been given under tho [ireceding section. 

Section 3. — The position of artists and proh'ssional nu n at Akbar's 
Court is dealt with in tho diM (tran.sl.atiim, i. 99 fl. .537 ff.), ami mmdi light 
is thrown on it by Blochmann's note.s to thes^^ H<*etions as well as to thc! list 
of mansabdars {idem, i. 308 ff.). loir sayurghnls, see i. 298 IT., and the 
references given in Blochmann’s note.s. 

Tavernier' s ob.scrvations on doctors in thc south will Ix' found in ii. 213. 
For grants to religious institutions, we Sewell, 178; Ain, translat.i«»n, i. 
208 ff. ; Elliot, History, v. 522. 

Section 4. — The (irst two b(»oks <»f the Ain (beginning at i. 44 of the 
translation) contain the dolaihs of .Akhar’s establishment. The other 
illustrations given of thc fa.‘-hion of keeping many ^lervants are drawn from 
Purchas, I. iv, 432 : della Valle, 42, 82 ; Pyrard (translation, i. 379, ii. 75, 
80, 135) ; Thtvenot, 307 ; but, as indicated in tin* text, jiractieally every 
contemporary writer lias something to say on the topic.. 

%or the legal aspect of slavery in British Imlia, readers may consult 
Jliarnaghlen, while the Slavery lieju/rt contains a large though incompleto 
collection of facts. For sla^ry in thc south, see Major, 29, 30, 31 ; liar- 
bosa, 309, 358; Linschden C 29; della Valle, 1.57 ; Pyrard, translation ,*ii. 
39. For slaves under Akbar, hoc Ain, translation, i. 253-254. I'ho sale of 
children is a commonplace ; the instances given in the text are from //errjtrr, 
151, and Barbosa, 358. 



CHAPTER IV 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

I. Land Tenures 

Before wc enter on an examination of the system of apri- 
culture prevailing in India during the reign of Akbar, a few 
words must be said regarding the subject of land tenures. 
The terms on wliich land is held have everywhere an im- 
portant bearing on the degree of success attained in its utilisa- 
tion, and there is a special reason for noticing the subject in 
the case of India, because much of our knowledge of agri- 
culture is derived from records relating to the assessment and 
collection of the land revenue, and the information which 
they supply cannot be fully appreciated unless we possess 
some idea of the conditions in which it was obtained. At the 
close of Akbar’s reign, Indian tenures showed some develop- 
ment from the traditional system of the country, but no 
revolutionary changes had occurred, and the influence of the 
old ideas was stilly predominant. Traditionally there were 
two parties, and only two, to be taken into account ; these 
parties were the ruler and the subject, and if a subject occupied 
land, he was required to pay a share of its gross produce to 
the ruler in return for the protection he was entitled to receive. 
Ik will be observed that under this system the question of 
ownership of land does not arise ; the system is in fact ante- 
cedent to that process of disentangling the conception of 
private right from political allegiance which has made so 
much progress during the last century, but is not even now 
96 
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fully accomplished.^ Nor was the occii])ayq|i of land neces- 
sarily a right in the juridical sense of the word : the king 
re(}uired revenue, and the cultivation *0! siiihcient land to 
supply his needs might be regarded rather as a duty, and 
might ill some cases be enforced by appropriate penalties. 
In most parts of India the demand for land has become so 
great that the mention of duty in this connection may strike 
the reader as grotescpie, but even in the present century tliere 
have been occasions in some of the more thinly populated 
States wht'n this aspect of tlie n‘lation was of practical import- 
ance, and*wheii jjeasants were lialih' to get into trouble if they 
failed to cultivate a suHicient area : that the duty of cultiva- 
tion might be rigv)rously enforce(l at an earlier ])(*ri()d may be 
inferred ff\)m th<‘ incidental report made by an English 
merchant on the east coast in the year \^V^ 2 , that the local 
(lovernor had with his own hands cut a villagi' headman in 
two j)ioces for not sowing his ground ; it may be pnvsumed 
that sucli a nunisure of severity was exceptional, l)ut the 
story illustrates a. sid(‘ of Indian land-tenure winch has now 
jiass^l'd into almost complete oblivion. 

The development of this original and simple form of tenure, 
may be associated with the. aggregation of small States into 
great Empires, which recurred periodically in India during 
the liistorical period. A conqueror might either stej) into the 
place of a vampiislnsl king, or he might leave the king in 
pos.session but require him to pay trilmte. In neitluu' ease 
would the chang<^ ma essarily atlect the position of the peasant, 
but th(i result of such jiolitical adjustments was not un- 
commonly aF» alteration eith«‘r in the sluye of the produee 
claimed, or in the mcthfKl of its assessment and eolleetion, 
and these' were matters in which the peasant was deeply 
int^ested. No argument is required to show that his 
economic position was a^cted by the share wliicli had tf) 1)0 

' This proers*^ may bf followed in Northorn India by obwrvinj^ th^ 
change in ih** signitifancf of the word raiyat. In the literature of Akhar's 
time the word nu anH i»rimarily a subje* t : now.'olays it usuHlly niean.s a 
tenant, but modem landholdfrs are still oeeasionally influenced b|r tlie 
older implication, and /end to regard, and to treat, their tenants as tlieir 
subjects. 

H 
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set apart, whici might be one-tenth as under Firoz Shah or 
one-lialf as' under Alauddin Khalji, but it is desirable to 
realise that changes, in methods .of assessment might be 
almost equally important, and as a matter of fact it is to such 
changes that the appearance of the modern Indian land- 
holder must be in great measure attributed. The revenue 
system prevailing in V'ijayanagar may be taken as a type of 
one of the alternative methods of Imperial organisation. The 
revenue was collected by the nobles, who may be regarded as 
representing the successors of the kings formerly absorbed 
in the Empire : they paid a certain amount to thi Imperial 
treasury and rt'tained the r(‘st, so that we may regard the 
Empire as having been super-imposed on the systtun j)reviously 
e.xisting ; and when, a few years after Akbar’s death, the 
Southern Empire finally ceased to exist, tln^ nobles remained 
in possi'ssion and resuuicd the position of IJngs. Whether 
the super-position of the Empire involved any change in the 
tenure of the pea.sants is a question which 1 am unable to 
answer ; we do not know what share of tlie }>roduee they had 
to pay before the Empire came into existence, and we c4n be 
sure of only one fact, that under the Empire the share was 
exceedingly high. Nuniz states definitely that the peasants 
paid nine-tenths to the nobles, who paid one-half of what 
tliey received to the Emperor : there is no doubt that this 
writer had access to good sources of information, but 1 can 
CAun'eivc of lu. form of agriculture in wliicli producers could 
live on so small a proportion as one-tenth of the gross pro- 
duce of their holdingvS, and I am inclined to think that 
the expression .should not b(‘ taken in its strict numerical 
sense, but rather as signifying a demand which seeijied 
extraordinarily heavy. I feel a similar difficulty in accept- 
ing in its literal sense the statement made by de Eaet 
that the Mogul authorities took nearly three-fourths of the 
gross produce, “leaving only one-lourth for the wretched 
peasants, so that they sometimes receive nothing in return 
for their labour and expenditure.” Most of de Laet’s in- 
formation on such matters seems ’to have come from the 
maritime districts, and I think that his sVatement, like that 
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of Niiniz, is best read as indicating a veyyo severe revenue 
demand rather than a demand of the precise proportion 
stated, though it is possible that (including extra paymonta) 
tliree- fourths were actually demanded in some parts of the 
country. 

In the north of India Akbar’s administrative ideals 
favoured, as has been said in an earlier chapter, substitution 
rather than superposition ; he aimed, that is to say, at 
entering into direct relations with the ju'asants who came 
under hisVule, but his policy was guided largely by }>ractical 
considerations, and his revenue system was tlierefore by no 
means uniform. In Sind he maintained the original Indian 
practice, and took a share of pHslrn'C from the ])easant8 : in 
Bengal, }h‘rar, and Khandesh he continued the revenue 
systems which he found in force systems the exact nature 
of w!iich is doubtful : while in the heart of the Krnpire he 
intn»diie(*<l his own methods, based on those of his ])rpdecesBor, 
8her Shah, pushing them as far as could safely b(‘ done, but 
coming to terms with the zamindars when local conditions 
rendered this course desirable. It is not always possible to 
ascertain what syst(‘m was in forc<‘ in a particular area, but it is 
probably correct to say that in the fuost productive portion of 
Northern India, from Bihar to J^ahore and Multan, the standard 
of revenue payments was set by the zahlj as the regulation 
system of as.sessment was termed. In this system Akbar fixed 
his claim at one-third of the trrr»ss produce, and in order to 
realise the revenue on lliis liMsis his ofiiciais determined the 
average yield of every erop grown in the country, and fixed 
cash rates repre.s«*nting one-third of this average yield valued 
on the results of ten years’ experience. The area sown with 
each crop' was recorded season by season, and the demand 
on each peasant was calculated by applying the sanctioned 
rates to the area which he had cultivated; thus a peasant 
cultivating land in the neighbourhood of Agra knew that h'e 
would be charged at the rate of 07 dams ^ on each bigha 

' The ;riven in the are rounded ; the actual schedule^ give 

the rates in dams and jitals, that is to the nearest thousandth of a nijKje. 
There is some uncertainty whether these rates wore meant m l>o collected 
in all individual cases, or were iiitcndcd to set a standard for the guidance 
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sown with wheats 49 dams on barley, 156^ dams on indigo, 
239 dams on isugar-cane, and so for each separate kind of 
produce, and similai^ schetfuJes of rates were fixed for each 
agricultural tract to which the system w^as applied. Under 
the original Indian system, in which the produce was divided 
at harvest, the peasant and the State shared the risk of 
the enterprise ; under the .system introduced by Akbar, the 
y)easant took most of the ri.sk, and (in theory) all the extra 
profit, since his payments were determined by the crops sown 
and not by the harvests gathered, subject only to the possi- 
bility of a remission being granted in the event of a failure 
of the crop. The change thus operated, on the one hand, to 
increase the peasant’s interest in the success of his under- 
taking, and, on the other, to minimi.se seasonal fluctuations in 
the Imperial revenue, afid while it did not amount to<.tJie 
establishment of a regular .system of rents, it marks a definite 
step towards the transformation of the peasant into what 
is known as a cash-paying tenant; he did not know his 
liabilities <iermitely in advance, but he could calculate them 
for the season as soon as he had made his plans for sowing. 
Of the ])rac-tical working of this sy.stem we shall speak later 
on ; for the moment we may leave it with the remark that 
its introduction involved the collection of a large mass of 
data regarding the land, and that through the preservation 
of much of this information in the Ain-i Ahhari we are able 
to arrive at a better understanding of the condition of the 
industry than if we were dependent solely on the casual 
observations of individuals. 


II. Thk System op Agriculture 

The literature of the period doegwiot, so far as I am aware, 
fhclude anything which can be described as a complete account 


of r(|jl(’Clors, but the question is not of muo^ pmctioal iniportanct?. since it 
is reasonably certain that the sums actually dentainlcd were nearly if not 
quite as large as the standard rate.s. The bigha«was the unit of land- 
measurement, and was intended to be a little more than half an acre. 
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of the system of Indian agriculture.* It vould indeed be 
matter for surprise if such an account exisled : the subject 
was not one to attract Indian writer^ of tlie time, while 
foreign visitors, wliose interests centred for the most part in 
coinmercCj were content to enumerate and describe the })ro- 
ducts of the country without entering into details regarding 
the conditions under which they were ]>roduced. Writers 
of both classes, liowev(‘r, give us many partial glimpses of the 
subject, sutheient in the aggregate to furnish some a])})ri»ach 
to a general account pntvided that we have an outline or 
framewoTK on which they can be arranged. 1'his outline can. 
if I am not mistaken, he found in the theory of continuity. 
India did not experience between KidO and lOdO an agri- 
cultural revolution sneli as in .soim* oth(‘r countries coincided 
wi^h the adoption of a policy of enclosure, or followed on the 
development of the modern ocean borne commerce : emHosun^ 
is only now becoming a question of practical interest, while 
tlie main results of mod(‘rn conditions of transport are 
accurately known, dating as they do. for the most part, from 
the vears following on the opening of the Suez Canal. The 
changes since Akbar's time have indeed been numerous, and 
some of them have been important, but they have not sufliced 
to transform the system as a whole : the plough and the ox, 
the millets and ric(v the pulses and oilseeiis. and the. whole 
tradition of the connlry.side link us with the sixteenth century 
and with far earlier times in the history of the jieojde, ami 
almost every detail numlioned by the authorities for our 
period can be realised instantly liy any one who is moderately 
familiar with the lib* of the [)easants at the present day. 
Take as an example the Emperor Babur’s (h'seription of the 
method of irrigation ])racti.sed in the country round Agra: 
“ At the well-edge they set up a fork of wood, having a roller 
adjusted between the fo'ks, tie a rope to a large bucket, })ut 

' Terry set out to give Hueh an account, but the result is riither dis- 
appointing. He had seen very little of the country- only that jiart of it 
which lies between Surat and Mandu ; niucb that he says ia intereHting, but 
its application is limited, arid he either faile<l to obherve or omiffbed to 
record many things n’.iich are indisiicnsable tci a proper appreciation of the 
conditions prevailing even in the email area he had ecen. 
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the rope over theiroUer, and tie its other end to the bullock. 
One person must drive the bullock, another empty the 
bucket ” : that is as •true ofiAhe twentieth century as of the 
time to which it relates. Or take Garcia da Orta’s note on 
tillage in the Deccan uplands behind Goa : “ They do not till 
the land with manure and labour as we do. They sow on the 
face of the earth with very little tillage.” Turning to the 
Imperial Gazetteer ^ we may read of this country that “ a field 
of black soil requires only one ploughing in the year, and is 
seldom manured.” In the same way the reader will find 
that each detached observation falls into place on the assump- 
tion that the general system has been maintained, and it 
follows that, if we can arrive at a knowledge of the changes 
which have occurred, we shall be able to reconstruct the 
main outlines of the industry as it was practised thr^ 
centuries ago. 

Turning first to the crops grown, Abul Fazl has preserved 
for us lists giving the name of every crop which was assessed 
to revenue in Northern India, and we may be confident that 
no crop which was widely grown escaped assessment. These 
lists are very nearly identical with those contained in the 
agricultural statistics of the present day.^ We find the 
cereals, rice, wheat, and barley ; the two tall, and several 
small millets ; the familiar pulses, and the usual kinds of vege- 
tables. We find also sugar-cane (both thick and thin), the 
fibres cotton an'd hemp, the usual oilseeds, and such miscel- 
laneous crops as indigo, poppy, pon, and singhdra. For the 
south we have no contemporary official records, but a com- 
pilation from the I narratives of various travellers gives a 
similar list, nearly, but again not qffite, identical with that 
of modern times. Taking the two lists together, it will^be 
found that the only crop which can be said to have disappeared 
since Akbar’s time is dl {Morinda tii^oria), the dye-yielding 
shrub which was formerly of importance in parts of Central 
India, but which was driven out of cultivation in the last 

^ r have given in Appendix A a single list based on those which occnr 
in the Ain, and also a list of the crops of Southen# India compiled from 
contemporary aoooimts. 
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century by the competition of manufactured dyes. To set 
against this loss there are substantial gams,. the “planters* 
crops,” tea and coffee, such widety-grown staples as potatoes, 
tobacco, groundnuts, and sweet potatoes, and the food-grains, 
oats and maize. Indian agriculture has thus been enriched 
since the sixteenth century, but not to such an extent as to 
transform its permanent characteristics. 

The statistics preserved by Abul Fazl render it jiossible to 
obtain a rough idea of the relative value of the crops grown 
in thos^ parts of Northern India where the revenue was 
assesscd^^on Akbar’s regulation system. That system aimed, 
as we have seen, at taking for the State the average money 
value of one-third of the gross prmiuce, so that the sums 
demanded on equal areas of the different crops indicate the 
j)i;^valent official view as to the proportionate value of each : 
the assessment of a bigha of wheat, for instance, at GO dams 
meant that the assessors regarded the average value of a 
bigha of wheat as 180 dams ; and if we put the assessment on 
wheat as equal to 100, we can show the assessments on other 
crops in a convenient form so as to bring out the relation in 
question. The (igures for some of the principal crops stand 
as follows ; they are based on the average of the various 
assessment rates in force under Akhar in the Mogul provinces 
of Allahabad, Agra, and Delhi. 


Crop. 

Comparative ; 
Value, j 

Crop. 

Comparative 

Value. 

Wheat 

. m i 

Linseed 

. 61 

Barley 

. i>7 ! 

Kape 

63 

Oram (common) . 

. 00 ; 

Boppy 

. 210* 

.Jowar 

. .'iO 

Sugar-cane (ordinary) 

. 21.3 

Bajra 

. 42 

Colton 0 

. 160 

Mandua 

. 44 i 

Indigo 

. 264 

Sawan 

. 22 1 




So far as the food-grains are concerned, comparative values 
have changed very lij^e ; an acre of barley, or jowar, or 
gram is now worth, roughly speaking, GO to 70 i»er cent oian 
acre of wheat, as was the case in Akbar’s time, and the small 

millets, acre for acre, are worth substantially less.^ Oil- 
* • 

^ B&jra WM pUu^ by Akbar's assessors on a lower level than we should 
have expected, preanmably because of some difference in price. 
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seeds were proportionately less valuable than they are now, 
when a great jind* profitable export trade has grown up : 
sugar-cane, on the o^er. h&pd, shows little change in the 
relative position, being still worth rather more than double 
the value of wheat. It is noteworthy that in Akbar’s time 
poppy was as valuable as sugar-cane : its present value in a 
free market is unknown because the price paid to the 
grower has long been fixed by the State on considerations 
of a different order, but if we take into account the 
revenue realised until recently from the sale of the drug, 
the position occupied by the crop will occasion no i^urprise. 
The high level of the comparative value of cotton is a 
point to be considered in connection with the industrial 
development of the country ; it is clear that the raw 
material of ordinary clothing was expensive when judgfjd^ 
by the prices obtainable for food-grains. Indigo also was 
highly valued, but in this case the cause is to be sought in 
commerce rather than in industry, for even in the sixteenth 
century this crop was grown mainly for the export market. 
It is tempting to pass from relative to actual values, ahd 
deduce from these data figures for the average yield of 
crops in Akbar’s time. Such a calculation is indeed possible 
on paper, but the uncertain factors are relatively large, and 
the result depends mainly on the values assigned to them by 
the individual calculator : in the present state of our know- 
ledge, therefore, it is better to resist the temptation offered 
by the figures, and to be content with the conclusion that on 
the whole the relative values of the various crops show little 
alteration, and that jn cases where the change is marked an 
explanation can usually be found in the known history of the 
intervening period. 

We know then that, apart from the exceptions already 
indicated, India taken as a whole yi^ded the same agricul- 
tuiial produce as she yields now\ We know also that the 
^ distribution of the various crops followed the main lines 
' determined by the conditions of soil and climate : Bengal 
depend mainly on rice, Northern India on cereals, millets, 
and pulses, the Deccan on jowar and cotton, the south on 
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rice and millets ; and indications drawn from various sources 
justify the inference that there was less specialisation of 
cropping than is found at the presenlf time. Specialisation 
was not indeed entirely unknown, for Bengal supplied sugar 
^ to many parts of India, while the production of indigo 
' was to a large extent concentrated in two localities, Biana 
near Agra, and Sarkhej in Gujarat, and both these instances 
throw light on the conditions affecting the process. Sugar was 
carried mainly by water, whether it went westwards to Agra or 
^ southwards to the ports of Malabar, that is to say, the trade 
" was to a great extent independent of the high Cbst of land 
transit ; indigo, on the other hand, was carried by land from 
Agra to the Cambay ports or across the frontier to Persia, 
the export value of the commodity being exceptionally high 
in proportion to its bulk ; and thus we have in these instances 
early manifestations of the process of specialisation which 
has made such progress since the development of means of 
communication in the course of the past century. On the 
other hand, we look in vain for anything corresponding to the 
modem wheat tracts or cotton tracts, which are essentially 
the results of railway enterprise : cotton, at least, was more 
widely grown than is now the case, though the aggregate of 
production was probably less, and it is reasonable to infer 
that most parts of the country were nearly self-sufficing in 
the matter of clothes as well as of food and other requisites. 
We can therefore arrive at a general idea of the system of 
cropping practised in a particular part of India if we eliminate 
those staples which are known to have been subsequently 
introduced, and make due allowance for the progress of 
specialisation, and for the changes in regard to irrigation 
which we are about to discuss. 

When we pass to a consideration of the implements used 
by the peasants of Akbef^s time, we can see at once that few 
changes can have taken place, for even at the present day the 
peasant’s equipment is so nearly the bare minimum required 
for his work that it is impossible to believe he was ever 
much worse ofi,^while there are no grounds whatever for 
thinking that any useful implements have disappeared in 
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the interval. Plb^ghs and hoes, water-lifts and minor imple- 
ments generally, all bear tjieir age upon their face : their 
minute adaptation to the ciroumstances of each locality must 
be the result of slow growth, and their most striking char- 
acteristic, the economy of iron, finds its explanation in the 
high cost of that metal during the period when India depended 
for it on her own resources. As it happens, we have a striking 
confirmation of this inference in regard to water-lifts. Babur’s 
description of the ordinary plane-and-bucket lift has already 
been quoted, and his account of the Persian wheel used in the 
Punjab is equally convincing, so that there is no ddubt that 
the existing implements were in use at any rate before Akbar 
was born ; and though similar direct evidence in regard to 
ploughs has not come to my notice,^ their antiquity is not 
likely to be seriously disputed. Whether implements* ip 
general cost the peasant more or less is a question which can- 
not be answered in terms of figures, but the difference either 
way was probably small : on the one hand, wood was easier 
to get than how, but iron was certainly much more expensive 
in terms of grain, while the cost of manufacture measured in 
the same currency has probably changed very little, and, on 
the whole, the quantity of produce required to maintain the 
supply of the necessary implements cannot have altered 
materially during the last three centuries. 

As regards the supply of power, the peasant is probably 
somewhat worse off now than under Akbar. In most parts of 
the country, though not everywhere, there was more waste land 
available for grazing, and it is reasonable to infer that cattle 
could be obtained more cheaply and easily than is now pos- 
sible. As to the quality of the stock, nt) precise information kas 
come to my notice. Various travellers describe one or other 
of the famous breeds of what may be termed carriage oxen, 
but these were luxuries for the ricbi and, so far as I know, 
there is no description of the animals which drew the ploughs. 

* Terry says {Purchase II. ix. 1469), “ They till their ground with oxen 
%nd loot-ploughe.” The EngU^ foot-plough^of the period must have been 
very ihie the Indian plough as we know it, being made chiefly of wood and 
having neither wheel nor mould-board, but I have nbt found a suffioientl^ 
dear desoripUon of it to show whether there was any important dflfierene< 
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Quality apart, it may be recognised as pioBable that plough 
cattle were easier lo get, and alsp to feed, than is the case at 
present. 1 do not think that we shouid*be j ustihed in inferring 
that the supply of manure was larger. Assuming that there 
were more cattle for an equal area of cultivation, it does not 
follow that their manure was available, for in that case there 
must have been more grazing and less stall-feeding, and the 
manure would have been left where it was dropped. I have 
found nothing to show that less dung was burnt in the six- 
teenth century : it was certainly used as fuel, as indeed was 
the case in parts of Europe about the same period, but the 
comparative extent of the practice remains a matter of 
conjecture. 

When we turn to the supply of water for irrigation, we must 
.d»aw a sharp distinction between what is now the main canal 
tract and the rest of the country. In reading the narratives 
of writers who travelled north and west of Allahabad, we are 
at once struck by the scantiness of the allusions to this subject. 
The practice of irrigation was probably unfamiliar to most 
of the visitors, and we should naturally expect that they would 
record it as a novelty, but, as a matter of fact, they say very 
little about it. In some cases their silence may be explained 
by the season : Steel and Crowther, for instance, who travelled 
from Agra to Persia in 1615, and write enthusiastically about 
the system of irrigation in the latter country, performed 
the journey as far as Lahore in April and May, when little 
irrigation would have been seen. This explanation cannot, 
however, apply to a case like that of Finch, who marched from 
Agra to Lahore in January, and noticed only that a small 
water-channel had been cut to irrigate one of the royal gardens ; 
and taking all the accounts together, it is difficult to resist 
the inference that in this part of the country irrigation was a 
much less conspicuous f .%ture of the winter landscape than it 
is to-day. The meagre descriptions of agriculture contained 
in the Ain-i Akbari give a similar impression : in these the 
general enlphasis is on^the rains crops, and almost the only 
definite statement regarding irrigation in the Account of the 
XI I . Provinces is that in Lahore irrigation was chiefly from 
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wells. Babur, wAtirig early in the sixteenth century, comments 
on the absence t)f artificial ^anals in Indi^, and hazards the 
explanation that wateif is not absolutely requisite, the autunin 
crops being nourished by the rains, while “ spring crops grow 
even when no rain falls.” This observation, which could be 
made by no modern visitor to the Punjab, is in accordance 
with what is known about the sources from which water could 
be obtained. Practically the whole canal system is of later 
date : in Akbar’s time there were some inundation channels 
on the Indus, and there were the remnants of the aqueducts 
constructed by Firoz Shah to supply the gardens alid cities 
established by him, but the value of these works was essenti- 
ally local, and the country as a whole depended either on 
wells or on the minor streams which were utilised by means 
of temporary dams. We must therefore picture conditiosj} 
in the north as approximating to those which now prevail 
in the centre of the country, large expanses of dry cropping 
with patches of more productive land in places where a stream 
could be utilised or where efiicient wells had been made. 

The change in the rest of India has been much less striking. 
The face of the country supplies sufficient proof tliat the 
construction of wells and reservoirs is no novelty, and it is 
probable that in proportion to population the area irrigated 
in the time of Akbar was of about the same order of 
magnitude as at the beginning of the present century : it 
may have been substantially less, it may possibly have been 
somewhat greater, but I do not think that the difference 
can have been very marked. In peninsular India embank- 
ments have been buflt and have burst, wells have been sunk 
and have collapsed, for an indefinite number of centuri^. 
So far, then, as regards the material conditions, the information 
which is available points to a system of agriculture generally 
similar to that which prevails to-df<y. In the next section 
wd will consider the personal element in the industry. 
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III. Peasants and LaboureiRs 

• 

A knowledge of the system of agriculture prevailing in the 
sixteenth century enables us to arrive at certain conclusions 
regarding the numbers of the population by whom it was carried 
on, but before we take the facts of our period into con- 
sideration, we must glance at the general relation subsisting 
• between the numbers of a community and the area cultivated 
by its members. Putting aside instances of the commercial 
use of laftid, and confining our attention to agriculture pursued 
as a means of direct subsistence, we find that the particular 
system followed in any region depends partly on the soil, 
climate, and other durable elements of the environment, and 
j^rtly on the capacities of the people by whom it is carried on. 
We find also that the area cultivated under such a system is 
limited by the quantity of labour available, and that this 
limitation operates at the seasons of maximum pressure. 
Unlike most industries, agriculture of the type we are 
co*nsidering does not offer an unvarying amount of em- 
ployment throughout the year, but is marked by an alter- 
nation of slack and busy times ; in some cases the pressure 
is greatest at seed-time, in others at harvest, and in others 
at some intervening period, but the result in each case is 
the same. The area cultivated will never be much greater 
than can be dealt with ; it may fall far below this standard 
in unfavourable years, but so long as the motive to cultivate 
exists at all, the tendency will be to sow as large an area as can 
be matured, but no more. If, while otljpr conditions remain 
siabstantially unchanged, the numbers of the rural population 
decline, then the area cultivated will fall off ; if the popu- 
lation rises, the area will also rise, until no more land remains 
within reach, and thw resulting congestion will tend to 
restore the balance, whether it leads to migration or to*an 
increase in mortality, but, short of congestion, the relation 
between numbers and cultivation will remain approximately 
constant. , * 

Even at the present day Indian agriculture is still very 
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largely in the aujjsistence stage/* that is to say, the pro- 
duction of food for the family is still the first care of the 
individual peasant, and we stall be justified in concluding 
that the relation between numbers and cultivation has not 
varied greatly during the last three centuries, provided that 
we find reason for thinking that the conditions have remained 
substantially unchanged. There are no grounds for supposing 
that the permanent conditions of soil and climate have altered 
in any way, and we have seen in the last section that the 
changes in crops and methods have not been matKed ; it 
remains to inquire whether the men themselves have changed. 
There is no evidence to show that Indian peasants and labourers 
were either more or less efficient in Akbar’s times than at the 
present day. As we shall see in a later chapter they ate the 
same food then as now, and it is probable that they got^^a 
little less to eat rather than a little more ; there were fewer 
^ influences in operation to stimulate the growth of intelligence ; 
as we shall find later on, there was much less hope of keep- 
ing the fruits of additional effort ; and in the absence of 
direct evidence it is reasonable to infer that the quantity 
and quality of the work done by ordinary men were at 
any rate not greater than they are.)) To take concrete illus- 
trations, I do not think that it would be possible to show 
grounds for holding that there has been a material change in 
the time spent in ploughing an acre of land, in transplanting 
an acre of rice, in weeding an acre of cotton, in hoeing 
an acre of sugar-cane, or in harvesting an acre of wheat ; 
and if so much be granted it follows that, in those 
parts of India wheje agriculture has not greatly changed, 
a given cultivated area implies somewhere about the same 
rural population at any period in the last three centuries. 
This conclusion does not involve uniformity in extent, b\it 
only in point of time ; at the pre8eK,t day we find consider- 
alhe variations in the numbers of people required in different 
localities, and the implication is that these variations have 
persisted without substantial change. At the beginning of 
the pr^nt century there were from IC^ to 120 persons to each 
100 acres of normal cultivation” in some of the western 
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districts of the United Provinces, ^ while thf r# were from 60 to 
70 persons to 100 ^res in other districts lying farther south ; 
tlft difference between these figdres is# adequately explained 
by permanent features of the environment, and the conclusion 
is that it has probably persisted with relatively little change, 
and that the western districts required somewhere about 100 
to 120 persons, and the southern somewhere about 60 to 70 
persons, to cultivate 100 acres in the time of Akbar and through- 
out the intervening period. 

The position we have now reached is that, taking a wide 
view of Ipdia as a whole, the system of agriculture has not 
changed materially, and that in any particular region the 
numbers of the rural population have varied approximately 
with the area under cultivation. In theory this result is 
cqjnpatible with a very wide range of variation in the average 
Size of holdings ; it could be reached if the entire rural popula- 
tion held land, and also if the land were occupied by a small 
number of substantial farmers employing numerous landless 
labourers, but I do not think either of these extremes is in 
accordance with the facts of Akbar’s age, and there are 
indications that, while landless labourers existed in numbers, 
^e bulk of the cultivators were, as they are now, small men 
mth limited resources. To take the latter point first, the 
recurring references to the village headmen in Akbar's adminis- 
trative instructions appear to me to indicate the presence of 
numerous cultivators in each village, and I draw the same 
inference from the fragmentary accounts of life in Southern 
India, while a further reason for regarding the holdings as 
small is that in the literature of the time we do not meet with 
substantial capitalist farmers, who would almost certainly 
have made their appearance if they had been the predominant 
clads. Where we meet the cultivator he is an inconspicuous 
unit very much as he i% to-day, and he is also commonly 
short of ready money. Akbar directed his revenue officers to 
advance money to needy cultivators, and we may take his 
instructions as evidence of a deficiency of capital, though we 
• 1 
^ Normal cultivation ** here means the area which haa in fact been culti- 
vated on the average of a soriee of favourable years. 
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cannot infer from^them that the need was adequately met 
by State loani^. Again, there is the story told by Jauhar 
how peasants living near L^ore were accustomed to give 
their wives and children in pledge to the bankers for money 
advanced on account of the revenue collections ; that story 
indicates a financial position familiar at the present time, 
though the particular form of security offered has now become 
obsolete Again, when an English merchant went into the 
villages near Agra to buy indigo in the year 1614, we are told 
that he followed the custom of the country and distributed 
advances, to be adjusted when the indigo shouldi be ready 
for delivery ; and about the same time another merchant, 
writing from Ahraadabad, advised that capital must be 
provided for daily purchases of indigo from the country 
people, “ who are constrained to sell to engrossers at very low 
prices for want of money to supply the needful.” Similarly 
we read that the Portuguese missionaries at Thana found it 
necessary to provide for their converts clothes and food, 
seed, cattle, and ploughs, in fact to find all the capital required 
to enable them to pursue their occupation. These instances 
are few, but they cover a fairly wide area, and I cannot 
recall any passage which suggests a contrary inference. I The 
evidence is undoubtedly scanty, but what evidence exists is 
consistent with the predominance of small holdings and needy 
peasants rather than with large farmers in command of the 
capital required by the size of their undertakings.! 

\ On the other hand, it appears to me to be certain that 
in the sixteenth century, as at the present day, the rural 
^ population included a large number of landless labourers. 
It is true that I have failed to find’ any mention of sucfe a 
class in contemporary literature, but in this case silence does 
not justify the inference that the agricultural labourer did hot 
exist ; it indicates merely that th& topic had no interest foi 
the writers whose works we possess. The argument in support 
of the existence of landless labourers may be summarised ai 
follows. We know that early in the nineteenth century Indii 
was ftdl of such labourers, occupyirfg or emerging from th 
posiUon of serfs. This servile class must either have existec 
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in Akbar’s days, or have come into existencr iii the intervening 
years. The latter hypothesis is v^ry highly improbable, since 
suCh a social revolution must have left it'* mark on the history 
of the time, and until any evidence of its truth is produced, 
we must believe that village serfdom is an institution of old 
standing, dating from a period far earlier than that of Akbar. 
This belief is in accordance with what we know of the social 
history of the world at large, and of India in parficular ; it is 
in itself probable, and there is no reasonable alternative. 

The efidence of fact on which this argument is based will 
be found nainly in the Rejmt on Slairryy to which reference 
has been made in a previous chapter. That Report does not 
indeed give a complete view of the position ; the Commissioners 
relied mainly on information obtained from judicial officers, 
and it is only in a few localities that they recorded the obser- 
vations of men who had studied the question at first hand ; 
their inquiries did not extend to the whole of what is now 
British India, and there are obvious gaps within the area which 
they cover. The Commissioners distinguished between regular 
slavery and the institution which they described sometimes 
as predial slavery, sometimes as agricultural bondage, and 
sometimes by the use of the law-Latin phrase, adscripti 
glebaCy and the result of their investigations was that rural 
serfdom, or its trace, was found jiractically wherever it was 
looked for. Thus in some districts of Bengal it was reported 
that the agricultural slaves were generally sold with the land, 
and it may be remarked that Sir William Macnaghten lays it 
down as settled law that hereditary serfs are subject to the 
laws of ancestral real property. Sir Edward Colebrooke 
spoke' of the claims of landholders in Bihar over their heredi- 
tary serfs as at that time nearly obsolete. The Commissioners 
obtained “no evidence of the present existence of the in- 
stitution in the Western Provinces” (that is in parts of the 
United Provinces), but they thought it probable that “ some-'* 
thing of the kind prevailed up to the period at which they 
were brought under British rule.” “ During the govemnaent 
of the Nawab the people on each property were held in a great 
measure to be adscripti glebae,** In Azamgarh the low-caste 

1 
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villagers were sfilUrequired to render the landholder ** many 
personal sorvioes. . . . Unc^er former gov(}rnments . . . they 
were predial slaves. . A cAamar can now sue his zamindar 
in the criminal court. Nothing vexes or annoys the zamindars 
in our whole system as much as this.” In Kumaun no free 
labour was procurable, but the “ slaves of the plough ” were 
distinguished from domestic slavery. In Assam there was 
much slave labour, but no free labour was employed in agri- 
culture. So much may be said regarding Northern India. 
In Madras the Board of Revenue reported that ” throughout 
the Tamil country as well as in Malabar ^ and Canada, far the 
greater part of the labouring classes of the people have from 
time immemorial been in a state of acknowledged bondage, 
in which they continue to the present time.” The Board 
did not know of serfdom in the north of the Presidency, but 
the Commissioners had reason to believe in its existence. In 
Coorg also predial slavery had existed from time immemorial. 
In Bombay the evidence recorded was scanty and unsatis- 
factory, but it disclosed the existence of serfdom in Surat 
and the southern Maratha country. 

These facts appear to me to prove that a servile 
labouring class was a normal element in the rural popu- 
lation up to the introduction of British rule, and conse- 
quently in the time of Akbar. Further confirmation of this 
view can be drawn from the systems of paying wages 
in kind, which prevailed so widely in the last century and 
which are still far from being extinct. Those systems can be 
explained convincingly as a natural development from the 
time when cultivators had merely to feed and clothe their 
serfs : they can scarcely be explained at all on any other 
hypothesis. ^Existing social relations point in the same direc- 
tion, and in my opinion we are justified in regarding the 
rural population of Akbar's timef*as constituted of peasant 
Cultivators, artisans, labourers, and menial servants, very 
much as it is constituted now, the main difference being that 

labourers and servants were not then free to choose their 
% • 

^ Barbo9a (p. 335) and other writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
oentories desoribe the cultivators as well as the labourers of Malabar as 
slaves or serfs. 
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masters, but were bound to work for the cultivator or culti- 
vators to whom they were assignet^by the custom or tradition 
of the village. We cannot be certain ot the precise propor* 
tion borne by each of these classes to the total population : 
it is possible that there were fewer cultivators and more 
labourers, but it is equally possible that cultivators were 
relatively more numerous than now, and in any case we are 
justified in concluding that, taking cultivators and labourers 
together, the proportion of workers to work has not under- 
gone any material alteration.) 

We inui^.t now attempt to form some idea of the income 
of commodities obtained by the rural jmpulation. a matter 
which is largely independent of the precise distribution of the 
produce between cultivators and labourers. We have found 
^rearon to conclude that the part played by man has undergone 
little cliange ; he has on the whole grown the same crops by 
the same methods, and has probably expended about the same 
amount of energy in the process, so that if there has been any 
material change in the average income ^ per head of the rural 
population, the cause must be sought in the response of the 
land. The question whether the return yielded by the land 
has altered materially in the course of the last three centuries 
is one to whi(!h popular opinion is prepared to give an im- 
mediate answer, but in thi.s case, as in some others, popular 
opinion is not based on exact thinking, and it is necessary to 
draw some distinctions before we accept the current view 
that fertility has decreased. The average yield of land 
estimated over a long period may be affected by (a) change 
in fertility of the land under cultivation^ throughout the 
period, (b) change in the quality of the land under 
cultivation" at different times, or (c) changes in crops and 
methods. Popular opinion has fastened on the first of these 
factors, and asserts that aerS for acre the land yields less than 
it did, but this assertion rests on no objective evidence, and 
it is rendered improbable by what is known regarding the 
course of “ fertility.” Pedants in India, as elsewhere, ydll 

^ It U perhaps desirable to point out that in this and similar passages 
the word ** income refers to commodities and not to cash. 
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indeed always ^ a S3rinpatlietic audience that the yield of 
their land has fallen off ; ^such statements are not evidence 
of fact, but only of •the psychological attitude of the people 
who make them, and they ^^ill continue to be made so long 
as the golden age is sought for in the past. They find, how- 
ever, a certain excuse in what is known about the course of 
agricultural production. When new land is brought under 
cultivation the yield is in the early years ^ abnormally high, 
and then falls to a lower level at which it remains approxi- 
mately constant, so long as the methods of treatment are not 
altered ; a cultivator whose ideals are founded on^bhe distant 
epoch when his land was virgin soil can thus say with truth 
that the yield is less than it was, since it is certain that at 
some period or other all the land in India was in this condition, 
and we may agree that whatever land was newly brought 
under cultivation in the latter years of Akbar’s reign yielded 
more largely then than it yields now, provided that cultiva- 
tion has been continuous throughout the intervening period. 
On the other hand, it is highly probable that the land which 
was already under regular cultivation at that period* has, 
under similar conditions, given an approximately constant 
return, and clear, positive evidence would be needed to estab- 
lish the fact that a decline has occurred over the bulk of 
the old-established cultivation. No such evidence being in 
existence, we are justified in concluding that there has been 
no marked general change in fertility other than the reduction 
which resulted when the land ceased to be “ virgin soil.^^ * 

' By “ early years ” is meant not the first or second year, when initial 
difficulties of tillage c^^monly result in a low yield, but the few years which 
fqllow after these difficulties have been overcome. Akbar’s assessments 
provided for these initial difficulties : a merely nominal sum was clfiimed 
as revenue in the year when new land was broken up, and the full revenue 
was taken only in the fifth year (Atn, translation, ii. 6^). « 

' This statement requires formal qualification in regard to land where 
the slope is sufficient to permit of gradual denudation, because in such cases 
' the decline in fertility may be progressive. The qualification will not, 
however, affect materially the general argument in the text, because denuda* 
tion in one place is largefy compensated by enrichment elsewhere, and while 
masses of good soil are annually being carried out to sea, other masses are 
beiisg brought down from the higher levels and deposited in accessible, 
positions. When land is eroded so much that it b^omes unculturable, 
the effect is, of course, to increase pro tanio the average yield of the rest 
of the ooun^, although the total income is reduced. 
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. The position is essentially different in regard to the second 
factjpr : cultivation has certainly extended lince Akbar’s 
time in large parts of India, and extension of cultivation 
ordinarily implies a decrease in the average yield when the 
whole area, old and new, is taken together, for the obvious 
reason that the best land is usually the first to come under the 
plough, and that people cultivate inferior soils only when the 
best land no longer suffices. We may agree then that this 
cause has operated to reduce the average yield, and attempt 
to form a rough idea of its importance by calculating the effect 
on the lines adopted in Akbar’s assessment of the land revenue, 
which assumed approximately equal areas under the three 
classes of land recognised as “good,” “middling,” and 
“ bad.” If we take the yield of some particular crop to be 
1? maunds per bigha on good, 9 on middling, and 6 on bad 
land, and assume the areas in each class to be equal, then the 
average yield is 9 maunds ; if cultivation extends by 20 per 
cent, all “ bad ” land, the average falls to 8*5 maunds ; if the 
extension is 33 per cent, the average is 8*25 maunds ; if 60 
per cent, it is 8 maunds. /' Thus with moderate extensions of 
cultivation, such as we have seen in Chapter I. are probable 
in the country between Agra and Lahore, the average yield 
might have been reduced by an amount of the order of 10 per 
cent on the rather violent assumption that all the new land 
is of the worst class. In cases where the extension has been 
very great, as in Bihar and the east of the United Provinces, 
this assumption becomes inadmissible, because, in clearing 
large areas of waste, land of all classes will be reached, and the 
proportionate reduction in the average will be considerably 
less.' The figures given are of course an illustration only, but 
if the^ reader will take the trouble to vary them in accordance 
with agricultural probabilities, and to generalise the results 
so obtained, he will find that the reduction in average yield 
is a small figure compared with the percentage of increase in 
cultivation. In other words, the effect, of extension of area 
to poorer soils is very apt^ be exaggerated ; it dbes in ^ct 
' reduce the average >ield, but not as a rule to the extent that 
* a casual observer would suppose. 
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On the other hand, the effect of the third factor — changes 
in crops or methods — may, be very grea*b. To take a single 
illustration : Let us suppose Jhat while cultivation extends by 
50 per cent, a canal system is introduced irrigating one-third 
of the total area, which we assume to have been originally dry. 
The increase of cultivation would, as we have seen, by itself 
reduce the yield from 9 maunds to 8, but the additional water- 
supply would more than counterbalance this, and the new 
average would on these figures be about maunds, while if, as 

\ i8 probable, the canal led to improved cropping, the increase in 
average yield might be very substantial notwithsfknding the 
extension of cultivation to poorer soils. My object in giving 
these illustrations is to bring out the fact that in the period 
under consideration two opposing tendencies have been at 
work to affect the average yield of the land : on the one sWe, 
extension of cultivation has tended to reduce the average by 
a relatively small amount over large areas ; on the other side, 
improvements in cropping and in water-supply have tended 
to raise it very substantially in the tracts where they have 
come into operation. It would be absurd to strike a balance 
offhand for the whole of India and assert that the average 
yield has cither risen or fallen, but it is safe to say that these 
opposing tendencies have had very different results in different 
parts of the country, and in the next section I shall attempt 
to carry the matter a little further, so as to obtain a more 
definite idea of the condition of the agricultural industry in 
those })arts of tlie country for which the requisite data are 
available. 


IV, Agriculture in its Local Aspects 

«. 

In this attempt to indicate the condition of agriculture 
in certain parts of India, it is convenient to follow, so far as 
it goes, the arrangement of the “ Account of the XII. Subas,” 
included in the Ain-i Akbariy an account which, with all its 
omj^ions and imperfections, is still the nearest approach we 
possess to a systematic survey. The firsts province dealt with 
is Bengal and Orissa, and here Abul Fazl records merely that 
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rice predominated, and that the harvests ?vei*e always abund- 
ant, information which, so far as it goes, agrees essentially 
with the conditions prevailing at ths present day. From 
other sources we learn that sugar-cane was a common, and 
valuable, crop, as is still the case, but beyond these facts there 
is no precise information, while, in the absence of any statistics 
of the area under cultivation, our knowledge of the numbers 
of the population is too vague to furnish any assistance. We 
can, however, be sure that maize and tobacco have both 
assumed their present position since the time of Akbar, while 
the extersion in area and the rise in value of the jute crop are 
so recent that the facts can readily be ascertained. So far 
as I know, this fibre is not named by any contemporary writer, 
but it was probably grown in Akbar’s time, since Abul Fazl 
t'^lls us that “ a kind of sackcloth ” was produced in what is 
now the district of Rangpur, and we may infer that it was 
used to make clothes from the fact that jute-clothing was the 
ordinary wear of the poorer classes as lately as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Its transformation from a low- 
grade fibre grown for local consumption to one of the great 
staples of the commerce of the world is the outstanding fact 
in the agricultural history of the province, and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the change has resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in the average of production per head of the 
rural population. 

Conditions in Bihar show a more radical alteration. 
According to the statistics in the /Im-i Akbariy the area under 
cultivation was very much less than now, probably not more 
than one-fifth for the province as a whole, and there arc good 
r easons for thinking that the class of crops was comparatively 
high : there was indeed little indigo,^ and no potatoes, tobacco, 
or maize can have been produced, but poppy was widely 
grown, and (apart from cice), wheat, sugar-cane, and cotton 
seem to have been among the principal staples. Fitch 
telb us that Patna exported cotton, much sugar, and 

very much opium ; the Ain menti ons the abundance and 

• 

* The developineat of indigo cultivation in Bihar is quite recent, vidt 
Imperial OazeUeer, iil 70. 
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hifj rh quality of augar-cane. an d though it says nothing 
about wheat, I, believe that^the Mogul ca$)ital was supplied 
largely from this part«of the country. This last point needs 
a little explanation. So far as I know, none of the travellers 
who visited Bengal noticed a large surplus of wheat, but 
observers in other parts of India write of wheat coming from 
Bengal. ( Sir Thomas Roe, speaking of the Mogul Court, says 
that Bengal “ feeds this country with wheat and rice,” and 
the factors at Surat wrote about the same time, “ we deny not 
^but that Bengalla brings wheat, rice and sugar to* India,** 
India being in this passage used in the restricted^ sense to 
denote the west coast. ) Now, it is possible that at this time ^ 
Bengal may have produced wheat for export in some quantity, 
but it appears to me to be more j)robable that the wheat really 
came from Bihar, and was carried both up the river to Agia^ 
and down the river to the Bengal ports. The Surat factors 
would naturally hear of the point where the sea- voyage began, 
not of the locality of production, and we need assume only 
that Roe was told in general terms that provisions came from 
the direction of Bengal,^ How^ever this may be, I think there • 
can be little doubt that the average value of the crops grown 
was at least as high as now, if not higher, and that the average 
yield per acre was substantially greater, because with a very 
small area under cultivation the quality of the land must have 
been on the average superior. The probabilities are therefore 
that in Bihar the, average of production per head was dis- 
tinctly higher than now, though the total production must 
have been very much smaller. 

The ^gul province of Allahabad corresponds roughly to 
the eastern districts of the United Frovhices„ now a typically 
congested area. The land was certainly not crowded in 
|Akbar*8 time, when cultivation reached only about one-fifth 
I of the present standard, and in this respect the conditions 

Writing about half a century later, Btmitr stated (p. 437) that Bengal 
had enough wheat for consumption and for provisioning ships, but he does 
not say anything to support the view that it had a large surplus for export. 

' An example of this vague use of the wqrd Bengal may be found in 
Hawkinli’s description of Patna as a city ** upon the V>rder8 of Bengala 
(PttrcAos, I. iii. 221). A few years later the same city is spoken of as ** the 
chiefest mart town of aU Benjgala {Engluh FaetoritSt 1618-21, p. 212). 
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approximated to those which prevailed tin Bihar, though 
judging from the revenue statistics the cropping was of a 
less remunerative type. The Atn teHs us that agriculture 
was in a flourishing state, but docs not indicate any par- 
ticular feature except the absence of jowar and bajra, 
crops which are still very rare in this part of the country ; 
such general assertions of prosperity count for very little, 
and I do not know of any references to the subject in 
other contemporary authorities. It is, however, certain 
that the large stretches of inferior clay which characterise 
this parUof the country were for the most part untilled in 
Akbar’s time ; the yield given by these soils is very small, 
nd their exclusion would raise the average of production by 
.n appreciable amount, so that here, as in Bihar, the average 
«as probably greater than now. 

Of the province of Oudh we are told very little. Abul 
?azl remarks again that agriculture was flourishing, but he 
nentions only the superior varieties of rice obtainable in the 
lorthern districts. There is no hint of the remarkable system 
Df well irrigation which now characterises the south of the 
[>rovince, and of course there was no maize, while the revenue 
statistics suggest that rice and millets were much more im- 
portant than the winter crops, such as wheat. No definite 
inference can be drawn from these scanty data, but I am 
inclined to think that the average of production may have 
been even less than now in those parts of the province where 
cultivation had long been established. 

The Mogul province of Agra was not homogeneous, in- 
cluding as it did part of the Gangetic plain and also a portion 
ofiwhat is now Rajputana, and for our present purpose it is 
convenient to neglect the latter area, and consider the northern 
portion along with the adjoining province of Delhi. In this 
tract the changes which ^ave occurred amount very nearly 
to an agricultural revolution. Thaarea cultivated in Akbafs 
time was, as we have seen, about three-fourths of the present 
standard, but the cropping appears to have been of an inferior 
grade. Neither Abul Azl nor any other authority t^ls us 
of any production of special note, and the fact that wheats 
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and sugar were^intported from the eastern provinces shows 
that the country was not eyen self*sufficii|g in what are now 
I two of its staple exiK)rts. The change must be attributed 
mainly to the construction of canals, which has rendered 
possible the developments on which the tract now depends, 
great expanses of wheat and sugar-cane, and of irrigated cotton 
and maize, forming a marked contrast to the millets, pulses, 
and oilseeds which must have been the staples at the earlier 
period. Some idea of the productivity of this tract, taken 
as a whole, can be formed from the fact that the revenue 
claimed from it by Akbar ranged from 20 to 30 dami a bigha,^ 
while the average rate was over 50 dams in Allahabad, and 
probably well over 60 dams in Bihar ; these rates are, it will 
be remembered, proportionate to the produce as valued by 
the assessors, who thus considered that a bigha near Jaunpaj 
or Benares yielded as much as 2 bighas between Agra and 
Saharanpur. In this case there can be no doubt whatever 

I that the average of production has greatly increased since the 
time of Akbar, and the same conclusion holds, though perhaps 
not to the same extent, of the adjoining province of Lahore.* 
Up to this point it is possible to form a general idea of the 
position of agriculture in the time of Akbar, but when we 
turn to the country lying south of the great plains, we find 
that our sources of information begin to fail us. Of Ajmer 
we can say only that agriculture was very backward, and 
that winter crops, were scarcely grown ; in this case, it is 
probable that the average of production has not changed to 
a material extent. Malwa, too, probably shows little change, 
for the antiquity of its present system of agriculture is apparent 

* These rates are adjusted to remove ccrUdn apparent errors in the 
manner explained in the present writer’s paper on “The Agricultural 
Statistics of Akbar's Enipire,” referred to in the List of Authorities for 
Chapter I. The rates calculated directly f^rom the statistics give an even 
greater difference in favour of the eastern provinces. 

• * It is at first sight difficult tq believe that so great a change has occurred 
in this area, but the position is explained by the history of the intervening 
period. The old agricultural system of the country round Delhi was 
practically wiped out during the political disturbances of the eighteenth 
centurf, and the country made a fresh sUfH after, the establishment of 
British rule. A vivid picture of the conditions prevailing about the year 
17W is given in Twining’s TravtU in India, 
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to any observer, and the few statements made by Abul Fasl 
concerning it are rtill substantii^ly true/ The Mogul province 
of Berar has developed into an exteiAive cotton tract within 
the last two centuries, but I have found no data on which to 
base even a guess at its average production in Akbar’s time : 
Gujarat, on the other hand, was certainly highly cultivated, 
but here, too, data for a comparison are wanting. The 
difficulty becomes greater in the case of the Deccan and of 
Vijayanagar, wliere there is nothing to take the place of the 
Ain-i Xkhari, and we can say in a general way only that the 
country produced the same staples as it yields to-day. 
Th^^venot, for instance, noted rice and cotton everywliere, 
and sugar-cane in some places, in the Deccan, while Portuguese 
narratives ^ tell us that the upland of Vijayanagar yielded 
rice, cotton, jo war, and other grains and pulses of whose 
names the writers were ignorant, and on the coast we hear 
frequently of coco palms, and, in Malabar, pepper. Of all 
this vast tract of country we know only that (apart from a 
few later introductions such as groundnuts) methods and 
products alike show little change ; we cannot say whether 
the average of production has rise n or fallen, but the variations ‘ 
which we have found farther north should serve as a warning 
against the assumption that there has been a uniform move- 
ment in either direction. In the north we have seen that 
the resultant of the opposed forces at work has been different 
in different parts of the country : Bengal probably yields 
more, and Upper India certainly does so, but much if not all 
of the intervening country has a lower average to-day than in 
the time of Akbar, and within these linwts individual villages 
or parganas have probably been affected in different ways ; it 
ig reasonable to conclude that something of the same sort has 
Ihappened in the south, and that while some portions of it 
pe on the average richft, others are poorer than they were. 

’ The final result of this analysis cannot be stated in precise 
or arithmetical form. We do not know the income of com- 

‘ The transUtior of thele narrativea (SeuvU, 237, 333) spealu o|“ Indian 
Corn,” but the Portuguese expression so rendered undoubtedly signified 
jow&r, as 1 have explained in Appendix B. 
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modities which India yielded at the close of the sixteenth 
century, and any do^atism^as to its amount would be un- 
justifiable, but the dat!h appear to me to be sufficient to 
indicate that, taking the country as a whole, the average 
^ per head cannot have been greatly different from what it 
^is to-day. The main lines of agriculture have not changed, 
and the tendencies affecting the amount of production 
have operated in opposing directions. On the one hand 
there is the undoubted fact of a great increase in popula- 
tion, which has necessitated the cultivation of inferior soils, 
and thereby reduced the average of production per bjad ; on 
the other hand there have been the introduction of new and 
more remunerative crops, the provision of increased facilities 
for irrigation, and other changes in detail, which have increased 
the average income of large portions of the country to an*’’, 
.extent more than sufficient to mask the operation of the 
former tendency. We cannot state the results in quantitative 
terms, but it is obvious that the change on balance is not very 
great. ) Individual students may fairly form different opinions 
on the question whether the average income of commodities 
produced by the rural population of India is on the whole a 
little greater, or a little lees, than it was, but the available 
data indicate that the order of magnitude has not altered 
materially ; a given number of people, peasants and labourers 
together, raise somewhere about the same amount of produce 
as the same number raised in Akbar’s time, and if producers 
were in a position to consume all the produce they raised, 
we should reach the conclusion that their economic condition 
has not greatly changed. At this point, however, we must take 
the environment into account, and ascertain the proportioit 
of the gross income which was left to the rural population aft^r 
the claims of other parties had been met. 

V. The Environment as affecting Agriculture 

Hitherto we have looked at the agppculture of the period 
as an efitity complete in itself, and we have^now to enlarge 
our view by taking account of the relations between the peasants 
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and other portions of the community, an^ ft) inqui^ to what 
extent the townsi^en and the tu^inistration^of the sixteenth 
(ffentury promoted or retarded the succass of the industry. We 
must not of course look for a policy of direct and conscious 
improvement such as has recently been initiated ; that is 
essentially a modern development, and in Akbar^s days there 
were no men of science investigating the peasant’s problems, 
no skilled engineers designing implements to meet their needs, 
and no financial talent devoted to organising their markets or 
facilitaftng the supply of capital. Probably the only scope for 
action o{ the kind lay in the construction of irrigation works, 
and in this matter I am inclined to think that while the 
advantages of action were recognised in theory, very little was 
accomplished in practice. Akbar directed his provincial 
governors to be energetic in. “ the making of reservoirs, wells, 
watercourses, gardens, saraUy and other pious foundations,” 
and no doubt this direction expresses his administrative ideal, 
while Abul Fazl states in general terms that ” many wells and 
tanks are being dug,” but his silence may be taken as proving 
that there was no special organisation for the pur[) 08 e and that 
no detailed regulations had been issued. We have seen that 
the administrative arrangements of the Empire were not of a 
kind to produce officers who would display a vigorous initiative 
in such directions as these, and it appears to be probable that 
such action as was taken was spasmodic, and that where wells 
and reservoirs were made at the public cost, they were usually, 
and in accordance with precedent, designed for the comfort 
and convenience of townsmen and travellers rather than for 
the needs of the ordinary peasant. I h^ve found nothing to 
suggest that conditions in the Deccan kingdoms were in this 
respect different from those prevailing in Northern India. In 
the south, Mr. Sewell tells us that in the first half of the six- 
teenth century the Emperor Krishna Raya had busied himself 
in improving irrigation in the neighbourhood of his capital, 
and it is possible that after the collapse of the central authority 
some of the lords of Vijayanagar may have pursued a similar 
policy in the int^ts d! their own estates. In his pictiresque 
account of a visit to Olala near Mangalore, della VaUe mentioni 
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that the Queen engaged in superintending the construction 
of a reservoir, and similar ex^imples of individual effort were 
doubtless to be found i!i other parts of India, but there is no 
trace of an3rthing like a consi^nt policy directed to meeting 
the needs of the country systematically, nor, it may be added, 
do we find any suggestion of arrangements for keeping existing 
works in proper repair. 

We may consider next the influence exerted by the system 
of commerce : it makes a very great difference to agriculture 
whether the peasant has access to a free market and can count 
on getting price for quality, or is in the hands of a .practical 
monopoly interested chiefly in buying at the cheapest possible 
rate. It is not altogether clear how far the peasant was 
dependent on the market in Akbar’s time : in some places he 
paid his revenue in kind, and then the market meant 
comparatively little, since, as we shall find, he had not 
much to spend, but in the Mogul Empire at least payment 
in cash was common,^ though its precise extent is doubtful, 
and cash payment involved finding a market for at least one- 
third of the gross produce of the season. The internal com- 
mercial system of the country appears to have been organised 
much as at present, but with two main differences : transport 
was more costly and dangerous, and consequently the merchants 
required a much wider margin between the prices at which 
they bought and sold, while the buyers for export houses, 
who have made things distinctly better for the peasant, had 
not come into existence at this time.* So far then as the 

* The “ Aocount of the XII. Subas,” included in the Ain, tells us that in 
Bengal the revenue was p^id in coin (ii. 122), and that in Bihar the peasant 
paid tar (ii. 161), which must I think bear the same meaning ; in Ajmq” 
cash payments were rare (ii. 267), while the suhtect is not mentioned in 
connection with other provinces. We must, however, remember that tje 
local officials had to account for collections in cash at fixed rates, and it is 
scarcely likely that they should have cncoumged payments in khid unless 
the risk of loss by sale was thrown on the cultivator. 

* Purchasing direct from peasants was not entirely unknown, for in 
1614 Nicholas Withington was buying indigo for the East India Company 
in the villages near Agra, but, as we shall see later on, indigo was almost 
the only agricultural product in demand for export to Europe, and the 
practice (3oncemed oidy a very small numbeV of pe vsants. The direct 
purchase for export of grain, oilseeds, and fibres is a much more recent 
innovation. 
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peasant had to sell, he was dependent on e system even less 
{avourable to him than that wl^ich now exi^, and which 
is •justly regarded as one of the greatest drawbacks to the 
progress of agriculture. Under that system the peasant is 
the last person to benefit by a rise in price, while he is the first 
to suffer from a fall, and the greater and more frequent the 
fluctuations the worse is his position. 1 have found no 
materials for estimating directly the course of local markets 
in Akbar’s time, but I think it is reasonable to infer that 
fluctuations were at least as great in the sixteenth century as 
in the fin|^; half of the nineteenth before the development of 
communications had unified the markets of the country. The 
conditions which prevailed at that time have been clearly 
described by Sir Theodore Morison in chapter xii. of The 
Organisation of an Indian Province , and a study of 
the figures given by him is the best way of realising the position 
of those peasants who had to sell their produce, and who had 
no alternative but to accept the price offered by the local 
dealers. 

In ordinary times then the peasant did not derive much 
assistance from his environment. The same statement must 
be made regarding the exceptional periods of stress when 
agriculture was disorganised by the failure of the rains. We 
know that most parts of India were afflicted by famine at some 
time or other during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,^ 
and the knowledge may be taken as an assurance that the 
climate has not changed materially in the intervening period. 
It is, however, impossible to compare the frequency of famines 
in the two periods because the significance of the word has 
altered in the interval : a famine is now a period when distress 
is such as'to require the intervention of the State, but if we 
weft to rely upon the chroniclers of the sixteenth century, we 
should define it as a periodfwhen men and women were driven 
by hunger to eat human flesh. Badaoni wrote as follows of 
the famine of 1665 : the author with his own eyes witnessed 
the fact that men ate their own kind, and the appearance of 

> A list of recorded feminea ia given in Api)endix A of Mr. LoAday^t 
Hithiy and Beanomia of Indian Faminti (1914). 
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tlie famished su&eiers was so hideous that one could scarcely 
look upon theip. What with the scarcity^of rain, the famine 
and the desolation, and what with uninterrupted warfare for 
two years, the whole country was a desert and no husbandmen 
remained to till the ground.** Of the same period Abul Fazl 
wrote that “ men were driven to the extremity of eating each 
other,** and of the later famine of 1596, we are told again that 
men ate their own kind, and that the streets and roads were 
blocked up with dead bodies. Akbar endeavoured to relieve 
distress in this latter case, but the organisation in exist- 
wice at the time was probably unable to do than 
provide food for the starving in the towns and cities, 
and the effect of these recurring visitations must have 
been a disorganisation of agriculture such as can scarcely 
now be conceived. It must be remembered then th‘'t 
the annalists tell us only of the extremity of distress ; 
it was not worth their while to mention the recurrence of 
ordinarily unfavourable seasons which in modern times would 
be met by measures of relief, and we must not treat their 
silence as evidence that nothing was wrong. In forming our 
ideas of the condition of the industry, we must make allow- 
ances not merely for occasional periods of entire collapse, but 
for more frequent seasons of local or partial failure, and we 
must recognise that, alike in greater calamities and in lesser, 
the peasant was ordinarily left to bear the burden unassisted, 
except in so far as he might be able to secure a reduction in 
the revenue dem&nd. 

So far then as active measures are concerned, the rest of 
the community did>, little or nothing to promote the prosperity 
of agriculture: on the contrary, the peasant had cause. to 
fear rather than to welcome association with the townsmen 
and the officers of Government,^ and in particular he did*not 
enjoy that security of tenure whieh is the first condition of 

' Ai an Instance of the normal risks of the industry may be quoted 
Tavtmi &*9 observation (p. 197), that at Delhi most of the State elephants 
were taken out daily to graze on branches, sugar-candor millet, to the great 
loss of the peasants. The tradition of free food ^or transport animals 
employed by the State unfortunately persists in this and other parts of the 
oount^ up to the present dif. 
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successful peast^nirfanning. The question Whether a peasant 
had a legal right to remain in occupation of hj^ holding was 
arghed at great length during the early part of the nineteenth 
century : here we are concerned not with the juridical position 
but rather with the practical aspect of the matter. Could 
the peasant count on remaining undisturbed, or did disturb- 
ance in fact occur with sufficient frequency to cause a general 
feeling of insecmrity ? The evidence on this point is small in 
volume, but one fact alone appears to me to be conclusive. 
At the outset of his reign Jahangir tells us that he gave an 
order “ thp^t the officials of the Crown lands and jwjxrddrs 
[grantees] should not forcibly take the ryots’ lands and 
cultivate them on their own account.” This order is one of 
a series designed to remedy popular grievances; from our 
knowledge of Jahangir’s administration, we should not bo 
justified in assuming that it had more than a slight and 
transient effect, but we may be sure that the grievance was 
sufficiently real and widespread to have attracted the attention 
of a new Emperor engaged in formulating a policy which 
should rally the people to his throne. The order applies, it 
will be noticed, to all land whether administered directly or 
granted as jagir, and we may safely infer that the ordinary 
peasant ran a real risk of having his holding taken from him. 
This inference finds strong confirmation in the account given 
by de Laet, who, after noticing the dispossession of important 
grantees, goes on to say that the common people were much 
harassed, and often compelled to change their land every 
season, sometimes because the Administration wanted it, 
and sometimes because it was to be given ^.to some one else, 
so *-hat the cultivation of the whole country was rendered 
inefficient. > The risk of disturbance would not be great in a 
villa|e distant from the administrative headquarters, or in 
^6 case of a holding withefUt some special attraction of its 
own ; but any one who might be inclined to work up his land 
to more than the average level of productiveness must have 
known that his tenure was at the mercy of any grasping 
officer or grantee whom acCident might bring into his vicittity, 
and this knowledge would of itself be fatal to any profitable 

K 
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development of agriculture. That agriculture was in fact un- 
progressive at this period may be inferred from the observa- 
tions of travellers d a laW date like Idundy and Bermer. 
The former tells us that tike peasants near Agra were treated 
as Turks treat Christians/’ ** taking from them all they 
can get by their labour, leaving them nothing but their bad, 
mud-walled, ill-thatched-covered houses and a few cattle to 
till the ground, besides other miseries.” Bernier states that 
owing to the oppression of officials and grantees the ground 
was seldom tilled except under compulsion, that no person 
was willing and able to repair the water-channels, and that 
the whole country was badly cultivated ; or, in other words, 
that the natural effects of insecurity of tenure were obvious. 
This evidence is applicable only to the Mogul Empire, and it 
is possible that conditions were more favourable in the Decgan 
kingdoms or in Vijayanagar, but I have found no observa- 
tions regarding the position in these countries, and I do not 
know of any grounds for thinking that in the matter of 
security the southern peasant was in practice materially 
better off. 

The influence of the environment was thus, on the whole, 
distinctly unfavourable to the progress of agriculture. The 
peasant obtained very little active help from the other classes 
of the community ; he was placed at a disadvantage in his 
relations with the market, and any tendency which may have 
existed towards enterprise was sterilised by the nature of the 
Administration! Our next object is to consider the share of 
the peasant’s income which the community claimed. We 
have seen in th^ first section of this chapter that Akbar 
demanded the equivalent of one-third of the gross pro^ce, 
and that in the south the proportion was almost certainly 
higher, though it cannot be determined with precision. The 
share claimed by Akbar was in itself high,^ whether it is 

^ It is perhaps desirable for the benefit of readers unfamiliar with Northern 
India to point out the difference between rent rates and revenue rates. At 
present the tenant cultivator pays rent, out of uchich his landholder pays 
the ^revenue : under Akbar there was usue'.ly no bondholder, and the oulti* 
vator paid the revenue direct to the State. In studying the comparative 
incidence of the revenue it would be an obvious error to compare rent 
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judged by Hindu texts or by the standard of his Moslem 
predecessors. The texts indies^ that from one-sixth to 
oife-twelfth was considered reasonable*, though as much as 
one-fourth might be taken in emergencies. The claims of 
Moslem rulers had varied widely, but had usually been pitched 
lower, and in the exceptional case of Alauddin Khalji, who 
demanded one-half, the motive was administrative rather than 
fiscal, the measure being avowedly part of a system ‘*for 
grinding down the Hindus and for depriving them of that 
wealth and property which fosters disaffection and rebellion.** 
Akbar’s assessment was based on no such motives, but its 
severity will be at once apparent to any one who is familiar 
with the level of rents in Northern India at the present day ; 
for readers who do not possess that knowledge, it may be 
worth while to go into the matter in some little detail, bearing 
In mind that the question at issue is the livelihood of a large 
proportion of the population of the Empire, and that while 
Akbar*s assessment was high, the rest of India probably paid 
substantially more. 

The burden of the revenue can be stated most clearly in 
terms of money. According to the calculations regarding the 
purchasing-power of the rupee which have been used in an 
earlier chapter, a peasant who wanted a rupee would have 
to offer in the vicinity of the Mogul capital more than seven 
times as much grain as in the years 1910-12, about eleven 
times as much oil-seeds, probably seven times as much raw 
sugar, or a quantity of cotton which is probably somewhat 
less, but cannot be determined accurately on the available 
data. It is therefore well within the mark do say that a rupee 
cort such a peasant at least as much produce as 7 rupees 
cost in the years before the war, and it is reasonably certain 
thaf at a distance from the capital the divergence in prices 
was even greater ; conseqiAntly we shall be understating the 

vrith revenue, but in the present section we are concerned with what the 
peasant paid, not with what the State received, and we have therefore to 
compare Akbar’s revere wit^ the rent chained by modem landboiders. 
Aa we ahall see, Akbair’s revenue was something like double the madem 
rent, and consequently it was four times or more the modem revenue, 
wbtoh is rather len than half the rent. 
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average burden* oft the peasant if for comparative purposes 
we take seven the factor Qf purchasing-yower. Makmg use 
of this factor, and taking the average of Akbar’s assessmdht 
rates for the three province^ of Allahabad, Agra, and Delhi, 
we shall find that the amount claimed on an acre ^ was equiva- 
lent to the demand shown below in the money of 1910-12. 


Akbar’s Rbvenub Demand per Aorb oaloulated in Modern 
Currency 


Crop. 


Rupees. 

Crop. 

JRupees. 

Wheat . 


. 170 

to 20*0 

Linseed 

. 8*6 

to 10*26 

Barley . 


. 11*5 

13-5 

RajM) 

. . po 

„ 10*76 

Gram 


. 10*2.5 

» 12*0 

Poppy . 

. 36-26 

„ 42*0 

Jowar . 


. 90 

„ 10*5 

Sugar-cane 

(ordinary) 36*5 

M 42*26 

Bajra 


. 725 

M 8-5 

Cotton . 

. 26*0 

„ 30*0 

Mandua 


7-5 

„ 8*75 

Indigo . 

. 43*75 

„ 60*75 

Sawan . 


. 3*76 

M 4*6 





These rates, it must be noted, are for the crop, not for the 
year ; a peasant would pay, for instance, about 4 rupees on an 
acre of the inferior millet sdwdn, but if he followed it with a 
crop of gram he would have 10 or 12 rupees more to pay in the 
second half of the year. It is scarcely necessary to say that a 
rental demand based on these figures would be unthinkable 
at the present day ; it is just conceivable that equivalent 
rents might be exacted for a short time from a village of 
exceptional fertility and resources by a landholder who set 
the provisions of the law aside, but these rates are not limited 
to exceptional cases, but are. the average for a large part of 
Northern India, and no modern Settlement Officer would 
think for a moment of framing his assessment on any such 
basis. I 

The difference in the level of the demand may be further 
illustrated by calculating the revenue which would be due at 
Akbar’s rates on the crops now grown in the country where 

% 

' The exact size of Akbar’s bigha is uncertain, but it lay between 0*638 
and 0*625 of an acre. The higher and lower figures in the text are based 
on these maximum and minimum values. It is probable that the actual 
demand lay between the limits given in the text, because the size of the 
bigha was affected by local variations in the standards of measurement 
employed, but that it was nearer the largerHihan tnb smaller figures. This 
question is discussed in the paper on **The Agricultural Statistics of 
Akbar's Empire," referred to under the Authorities to Chapter L 
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they were in force. Such calculations are too long to give in 
detail, but as an eyample I may •take the resuh for the crops 
grown in the year 1915-16 in the four large districts of the 
Meerut division. Assessing these districts on the lines adopted 
in Akbar’s time, but giving all doubtful points in favour of 
the peasant,^ and thus understating the theoretical revenue 
by a substantial amount, 1 find that the average sum which 
the Mogul would have claimed on an acre of occupied land 
exceeds the present average rent-rate by the following 
percentages : 


District. 

Excess percentane 
of Akbar's llevemie. 

iSaharanpur 

. 112 

Muzadarnagar . 

. 99 

Meerut . 

. 88 

Bulandshahr . 

. 80 

All four districts 

. 90 


That these high percentages are not due to some local cause 
may be inferred from the fact that the excess for the Oudh 
district of Unao is 97, while going farther east, the excess for 
Ghazipur is 128, and for Jaunpur as much as 193 ; and on the 
basis of these calculations 1 think it may be said that where 
the regulation system of assessment was in force Akbar 
claimed as revenue at any rate about twice as much as present- 
day landholders claim for rent. There are indications in his 
relations of a possibility that the amount of the claim could 
be reduced by collusion with subordinate officials, but in that 
case it may be doubted whether the saving to the peasant 
would have been very great ; unless the subordinates differed 
from their modern representatives, they would have claimed 
very nearly the whole of the fraudulent reduction, and left 
the peasant only sufficient to make the transaction worth his 
while. ^ 

' The calculations are only approximate, because there are, of course, no 
sanctioned rates for the crops introduced since Akbar’s time. In such 
oases I have taken the rate lor a crop of rather less value: maize, for instance, 
has been valued at about the rate of jow&r. I have discarded Akbar’s rates 
for cotton owing to tre possitiUity that the quality of this crop has de< 
teriorated, and have valued it at something less than wheat ; and iif cases 
where the rates varied with quality (e.g. rice and sugar-cane) 1 have used 
only the lower rate so as to be on thtf sale side. 
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These calculations leave out of account the legal and extra- 
legal cesses which the peasant now pay^. The amount of 
these cannot be asce^ained with precision, but they may 
fairly be set off against the similar payments made at the 
earlier period. We know of at least one general cess imposed 
by Akbar — the ddhseriy a charge of about 25 lb. of grain on 
each acre cultivated — and we hear of other local cesses, such 
as that imposed on the neighbourhood to meet the cost of 
building the fort at Agra. I read the rules regarding the record 
of crops as imposing cesses to be paid for the maintenance of 
the officials engaged in the measurements made eveiy season,^ 
and in any case there can be no reasonable doubt that they 
“ lived on the country,” as similar officials hope to live at the 
present day. Where the land had been granted as jagir, the 
extra-legal charges were probably higher, especially after tll(fec» 
lapse of Akbar’s efforts to curtail this system. Hawkins, who 
acquired his knowledge as a grantee (though an unsuccessful 
one), depicts his fellows as “ racking ” the poor in order to get 
whatever they could before losing the grant, and Jahangir’s 
accession edicts, already quoted, speak of various burdens 
“ which the jdgirdars of every province and district have 
imposed for their own profit.” We cannot state in precise 
figures the total sums paid by the peasants, but we can be 
fairly certain that they were substantially in exce.ss of the 
revenue calculated on the prescribed rates, and it is not 
impossible that they may have occasionally approximated 
to the proportion of “ nearly three-quarters ” of the produce, 
which, as we have seen, is given by de Laet. 

We have no direct information regarding the demands made 
on peasants holding land administered by zamindars, but* it 
may be conjectured that they were somewhat better off ^han 

^ In Book iii of the AiAari wi read of z&bitiTia and janb&na^ 
the fees payable to otBciala engaged in assessment {tahi) and measurement 
( jar<6). It is possible that these fees were paid from the treasury, but I 
think it is much more probable that they were realised from the people. 
The word jaribAtta has survived in parts of the United Provinces, but has 
acquired a new meaning : the peasants now ^pply i^to any fine (jUrmina) 
imposrd by authority, and the pun, whether it be conscious or unconscious, 
suggests to me that JaribAna still means to the peasant some arbitrary 
ezaoUon by State offloials — which is also his view of a fine legally imposed. 
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those of their fellows who were subject io grantees. The 
grantee was ordinarily a strangei^ concerned cgily to fill his 
pocicets ; the zaminaar was a more perilianent feature of the 
locality, and in some cases bound to the peasants by hereditary 
position and tribal relationship, while he was dependent upon 
their support in the contingency— never very remote — of his 
going, or being forced, into rebellion. It is probable therefore 
that the ordinary zamindar treated his peasants comparatively 
well, and this inference is supported by the fact recorded by 
Bernier half a century later, that “ many of the peasantry, 
driven to •’iespair by so execrable a tyranny, abandon the 
country ” and sometimes “ fly to the territories of a Raja, 
because there they find less oppression and are allowed a 
greater degree of comfort.” Bernier also states that the fear 
nf losing peasants in this way operated to mitigate the tyranny 
of the Mogul governors, and though it is probable that the 
tyranny was worse under Shahjahan than under Akbar, we 
may still believe that the jurisdiction of some at least of the 
zamindars offered a refuge from oppression at the earlier 
period. 

In the Mogul Empire, then, the peasant who was assessed I 
under the regulation system had to surrender in the form of j 
revenue a very much larger share of his gross income than his! 
successor now pays as rent. Of the provinces assessed on 
other systems, we know that in Sind the peasants paid one- 
third of the produce in kind, but less than half of this rate was 
taken in Ajmer, where the admiiiistration was not effective. 
The position in Bengal, Berar, and Khaudesh is uncertain ; 
they were recent acquisitions, and the maintenance of the old 
assessment systems may mean either that a change would have 
broijght no' more revenue, or that an immediate enhancement 
was considered dangerous on political grounds. I conjecture 
that the burden of revenue In these cases was lighter, but not 
much lighter, than in the regulation provinces, but 1 know of 
no evidence on the point. As regards the position in other 
parts of India, we have seen reason to believe that the revenue 
demand, stated as a share of the gross produce, was substan- 
tially higher in the south than in the north, and it follows that 
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the peasants in tile Deccan and in Vijavanagar were probably 
worse off than those in Mogpl territory. Thus the final result 
of our inquiry is that while the average of agricultural produc- 
tion per head of the rural population, taking India as a whole, 
was probably not very different from what it is now, the share 
left to the peasant for disposal was on the average very much 
less ; the “ average ” peasant may have handled about the 
same gross income as now, but, if he did, he kept a much 
smaller share for his own use. 


VI. The Conditions of Life in the Vili^^ges 

The conclusions which have been reached regarding the 
condition of agriculture will be referred to again in subsequent 
chapters, but before leaving the subject for the moment we 
may bring together what we have learned regarding the lives 
of the men and women engaged in the industry. The ordinary 
village labourer was probably about as well or as badly off in 
ordinary years as he is now : there is, so far as I know, absol- 
utely no direct contemporary information regarding his nfeans 
of livelihood, but it is safe to assume that as a serf he had a 
little, but only a little, more than the bare minimum necessary 
for his subsistence. In unfavourable seasons his position was 
very much worse : he is now certain of finding employment on 
relief works when there is nothing to do at home, but in the 
sixteenth, and indeed far into the nineteenth, century he had 
the choice between the certainty of starvation at home and the 
probability of starvation on the roadside or in the jungle. 
Whether he had a Reasonable chance of bettering his condition 
and rising in the world is a question on which there is no direct 
evidence. As a serf, he was not free to leave his villa^ in 
search of work, and we may presume that his masters would 
allow him to go only when the niAnber of labourers exceeded 
the requirements of the village. The demand for general 
labour was certainly much less than at present : there were no 
great factories or railways, and, except in the cities and the 
seapqrts, there are no signs of anything approaching to a 
labour market. I am inclined to think that the difficulty 
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of leaving a village, coupled with the uncertainty of getting 
work elsewhere, must have <iiscouraged apy tendency to 
ihigration, and that the immobility of the agricultural 
labourer of the present day has its roots in the centuries 
during which there was little to tempt a man to venture away 
from his village, so long as the village could supply his food. 

It is, however, quite possible that individual labourers 
could hope to rise to the position of cultivators, and that the 
aspirations, like the fears, of the modern labourers are founded 
on the experience of centuries. There is evidence in the 
Report on Slavery, already quoted, that servile labourers were 
in some cases allowed to hold plots of land, which they could 
cultivate when their labour was not required elsewhere, and, 
unless the attitude of the people has changed in the last three 
' centuries, I do not tliink that an ordinary village~at least in 
Northern or Central India— would have prevented an indi- 
vidual from gradually extending his holding, provided that 
there was land to spare and that the supply of labour was 
sufficient. Promotion of this kind would have been facilitated 
in many parts of India, though not everywhere, by the exist- 
ence of vacant culturable land, and it may perhaps be assumed 
that the difficulty of finding capital could be gradually over- 
come by a thrifty man with a recurrence of favourable seasons. 
It is possible then that a career was open to the exceptional 
labourer, though I know of no evidence bearing directly on the 
point ; the ordinary labourer was probably resigned, as he 
still often is, to the position into which he had been bom. 

Regarding the actual cultivator of the soil, we have seen 
^ that he was much worse off in ordinary seasons than is the case 
ct present ; in any case he had less money to spend on clothes, 
comforts,- and luxuries, and in some parts of the country he 
must sometimes have been short of food. In bacl seasons his 
position was no better th3u that of the labourer ; there is no 
trace of any systematic attempt to keep villages going through 
a period of calamity, or to restore them when the calamity had 
passed away, and when the stock of food was exhausted there 
was nothing for it but tb take to the roads or the jungles, and, 
as we have seen, to sell of! the children as the last realisable 
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asset. Famine was W the only calamity to be feared ; wars 
and rebellions might at any time paralyse the life of the villages 
while the oppression d! the State officials might drive the 
peasants themselves into revolt^ It would, however, be a 
mistake to look only on the dark side of the cultivator’s 
life. In the intervals between famines and other calamities, 
a thrifty man, who understood the art of dealing with the 
revenue authorities, might gradually improve his position 
and extend his holding so as to secure a comfortable income, 
while in times of stress the more adventurous souls might 
migrate to less unfavourable surroundings, or, a& Bernier 
says,^ “ seek a more tolerable mode of existence either in the 
towns or in camps.” But when all possible allowances are 
made, the most probable conclusion seems to me to be that 
the ordinary cultivator was much worse off than he is to-day 
i paying a larger share of his present income to the sleeping- 
partners in his industry, and discouraged from almost every 
form of enterprise by the uncertainty which clouded the future. 

Of the position of the zamindars it is not possible to say 
much. Those of them who appeared at Court and secured 
a definite rank (mansab) probably lived like the rest of the 
courtiers and officials ; we get scarcely a glimpse of the life 
of the others who remained within their own jurisdictions, 
and can only conjecture that they lived like those of their 
successors — more common in the last century than in this — 
who distrust new, ideas and maint£^in the old traditions 
of their country-side. Probably some of them performed 
valuable economic functions in helping and supporting their 
peasants, while othens were parasites pure and simple ; but it 
is impossible to say which class predominated, and of theii* 
general attitude we know only that it was such as to aroijge 
strong disapproval in official circles.^ 

‘ Bernier, p. 205. 

* Abul Fad says that ** the general custom of Indian zamindars is to 
leave the path of 8iDgle>mindednes8, and to have an eye to every side, and 
to join any one who is victorious or who is making increasing stir ” {Akbar- 
nama, translation, iL 96), but we do not know how far economic motives 
infiuencdQ their conduct in matters of politics. 
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ADTHORITIES FO^ CHAPTER IV 

0 f ' ^ * 

Sbotiok 1. — ^The third book of the Ain (vol/ii. of the translation) gives 
a large quantity of information regarding the revenue system of Northern 
India ; this information has been discussed in a paper by Mr. Yusuf Ali 
and the.present writer in Journal H.A S., January 1918, and the account 
in the text, which is based on that paper, differs in some important details 
from what will be found in some of the current manuals of Indian history. 
There is much less first-hand evidence regarding conditions in the south, 
where reliance must be placed on casual notices such as those in Scwdl, 
373, 379, and Barbosa, 289, 296. The quotation from ds Last is p. 126 ; 
the penalty for failure to cultivate is quoted from English Factories 1630-33, 
p. 233. 

Section 2. — The observations regarding the course of agriculture are, 
as a rule, scattered and fragmentary. For the north of India most of the 
information comes from the .din (Book iil and“ Account of the XII. Subas'*); 
Babur's observations begin on p. 484 ; Finch's remarks are scattered through 
hii journal in Purchas \ for Terry, see Purchas, II. ix. 1468 ff. For tillage 
ik* the Deccan, see Garcia da Orta, 308, and compare Imperial Gazetteer, xi 
308. The crops of Northern India and the revenue rates are in Ain, 
translation, ii. 70-114 ; those of the south are collected chiefly from Garcia 
da Orta and from Sewell. For the acclimatisation of maize, etc., sec de 
Candolle under the various crops. The use of dung as fuel is mentioned 
in de Laet, 116, and Mundy, il 71. 

The observations quoted on irrigation in Northern India will be found 
in Purchas, 1. iv. 431, 519, and Babur, 486. For the history of the canals, 
see Imperial Gazetteer, iii. 316 ff. ; also a paper by Major Colvin in the 
Jemrnal A.8 B., March 1833. Wells and reservoirs are mentioned passim 
In SetoeM, Thirenot, and other authorities besides those quoted. 

Section 3. — The facts referred to in the earlier paragraphs of this 
section are drawn from the .din, or such authorities as SeieeU or Hay for 
the south, but the argument depends more on the. general attitude of these 
and other writers than on their statements of particular facts. The instances 
given of scanty resources will be found in Ain, translation, ii. 44 ; KlUot, 
History, v. 138 ; IjcUers Received, ii. 103, 148 ; Maffoiiis, Transactions, 36. 
The facts regarding serfdom are from the Slavery Report, the whole of 
which should be read by any one who wants to realise the position ; the 
quotations in the text are from pp. 38, 39, 93, 1'7, 113, 149, 167. The 
dictum as to the legal position of serfs is in Macnaghten’s Principles, 136. 

iSbotion 4. — In this section 1 have used the results of the examination 
of Auul Fazl’s statistics, to which reference has been made under Chapter I. 
Most of the statements of facts c<^e from the ** Account of the XII. Subas,” 
in Ain, translation, vol. il F(S Bengal, see pp. 121-123 (also Imperial 
QateUeer, iii. 204) ; for Bihar, p. 161 (also Fitch, in Purchas, II. x. 1736 ; 
Roe, 1 218 ; LeUers Received, iv. 320) ; for Allahabad, p. 168 ; Oudh, p. 171 ; 
^;ra, p. 179 ; Delhi, p. 278 ; Lahore, p. 312 ; Ajmer, p. 267 ; Malwa, 
p. IM; Berar, p. 229, Qujarat, p 239. For Southern India, see {e g.) 
TUvenot, 219, 240, and Sewelk 237. ^ 

Section 6.<-~Abul Fazl’s references to irrigation works will be found 
in Ain, trandation, I 222, and il 38. Fur irrigation in the south, see SewtU, 
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162, and deUa VaUe,^^ 338. Mundy, among other writerSi mentions 
(ii. 84) that reservoirs and sim^ar works were seldom repaired. The 
quotations regarding famines are irom Elliot, History, v. 490, and vi. HI, 
193 : other references to Ihe subject will be found under chap. vii. 4. 
Akbar’s orders as to remission of revenue are in Ain, translation, ii. 46. 

Jahangir’s prohibition of forcible ejectment is in Tuzuk, i. 9 ; de Xoet’s 
remarks on the subject are on p. 126 ; oppression by grantees is noticed 
in Thivenot, 145, and Bernier, 226. The quotation from Mundy is ii. 73. 
Alauddin’s revenue policy is expounded in Elliot, Hiitory, iii. 182. 

For the purchasing-power of the ru|)ee, see the present writer’s paper in 
Journal R,A.8., October 1918, 376 ft. The revenue rates used in the 
calculations are taken from Ain, translation, ii. 91 fif. : the modem data 
are from the Season and Crop Report, and the Revise Administration 
Report of the United Provinces for 1916-16. For cesses, see Ain, transla- 
tion, i. 275 ; Badaoni, ii. 74 ; Hawkins in Purchas, I. iii. 221 ; and Tuzuk, 
L 7. For migration of peasants, see Bernier, 205, 231. The revenue rates 
charged in Sind and Ajmer are in Ain, translation, ii. 338, 267. 




CHAPTER V 

NON-AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

I. The General Position 

IvEN at the present day it is, as a rule, easier to study external 
bade than internal production, and no surprise will be felt 
hat the statement is equally applicable to India in the six- 
eenth century, seeing that the bulk of our information is 
urnished by writers whose primary interests lay in commerce, 
md who refer to production only so far as its conditions 
iffected the supply of merchandise for export. Accordingly 
ve have no contemporary description of the industrial i>08i- 
:ion which can be regarded as complete or satisfactory. The 
* Account of the XII. Subas,** included in the Ain-t Akbari, 
ieals with mineral and industrial production, but the informa- 
tion it gives is far from being exhaustive, and Abul Fazl antici- 
pates some modern writers in paying more attention to rare 
and curious products than to the articles consumed by the 
masses of the people. European travellers likewise were apt to 
ignore the staple products of the country because their interest 
wSs attracted mainly by the limited classes of goods which could 
be«^ the hfeavy cost of transport to Europe, and consequently 
it is not altogether easy to obtain a just view of the relative 
importance of different branches of production. In the 
sections which follow I have endeavourc^l to direct attention 
mainly to those goods which were quantitatively important 
either because they were consumed by the masses of the people 
or because they formed the basis of the export traded anc 
with this object 1 have drawn freely on the informatioi 
141 
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available in rega:ij^ to internal consumption and to foreign 
commerce. 

Speaking generally, it may be said <tbat at this period 
India was very nearly self-sapporting, and that her imports 
were limited to certain metals and raw materials, together 
with a large number of articles of luxury required for consump- 
tion by a very small proportion of the population. The 
advantages enjoyed by a self-supporting community are in 
some quarters regarded as so important that it is perhaps 
desirable to say at the outset that I use the word to express 
an economic fact, and without any implication th|it the fact 
is either good or bad. The common people ate food and wore 
clothes produced in the country ; it does not follow that they 
got enough to eat, or that the clothes they wore gave adequate 
protection against the weather. At the present day they 
are more dependent for their clothes on other parts of the 
world ; the change may be either a good thing or a bad, and 
sometimes it is not very easy to say which is true, but such dis- 
cussions are altogether irrelevant to my present purpose, which 
is to indicate the extent to which the term self-supporting is 
applicable. For this purpose we may class the principal goods 
for consumption very roughly as food, clothes, metal-ware, 
and articles of luxury or display, while goods required for 
production may be divided into raw materials, and tools or 
machinery. The country produced all the food and food- 
adjuncts which ordinary people required, though not always 
in sufEcient quantities to satisfy all needs ; imports under 
this head were practically limited to fruit, spices, and 
stimulants.^ In the same way, all ordinary clothes were made 
in India, but silks, velvets, and broadcloths were imported 

' The tMte of tho Moguls for fruit appears in almost every contemporary 
authority. Babur (Jfemoirg, 503-613) wi;ites as a connoisseur ; the sources 
from which Akbar’s Court was suppli^ are detailed in the Ain (translation, 
i. 64-72) ; Jahangir^s views are expressed in tho Tuzul: (i. 6, and paeHm). 
The Portuguese brought wine and spirits from Europe {Pyrardt translation, 

211), while there was also a considerable import from Burma {LituchokUt 
0 . 17), and coffee came from Arabia {Jourdain^ 86). Imported spices were 
used very largely in the kitchens of the Moguls, and also, probably, of other 
classed ; cloves and cinnamon appear in almost all the recipes given in the 
Ain (translation, i. 69, 60). 
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from various parts of the world. Metals, the other hand, 
were undoubtedly scarce, and wjiile nearly all the metal-ware 
used was made up in the country, much of t£e raw material 
was imported. As for articles of luxury or display, while 
their production employed many Indian artisans, the prevail- 
ing taste for novelty secured a market for the first supplies 
of almost any article coming from abroad, though, from the 
nature of the case, it was not usually a large or durable 
market.^ Of goods required for production, there was no 
question of machinery at this time, and the tools used in 
India appear to have been locally produced. Imported 
materials included raw silk, ivory, coral, tortoise-shell, amber, 
and the like, in addition to the metals— gold and silver, 
lead, tin, zinc, and quicksilver, and, in some parts of the 
^untry, copper ; some minerals, such as borax and sulphur, 
were also imported for use in manufactures ; but with these 
exceptions, the industries pursued in India were based on the 
supplies of raw material afforded by the land. In the fol- 
lowing sections I endeavour to bring together the information 
available regarding, firstly, the exploitation of materials other 
than those yielded by agriculture ; and, secondly, the manu- 
facture of all kinds of consumers* goods. 


II. Forests and Fisheries 

We have seen that in most parts of India, though not 
in all, the proportion of culturable land lying unoccupied 
was greater than now, and we may safely assume that it 

^ Some of the early disappointmenU of the l^gUsh merchants arose 
frlrtn failure to grasp this fact : a small trial consignment would sell profit* 
ably, but when a larger stock was brought out on a subsequent voyage, the 
denvmd was found to be satisficKl and the goods were almost unsaleable. 
Rareties, however, could always be sold or used for presents, and the volumes 
of Letters Received contain curiofis allusions to the demand for such com- 
modities as English dogs, rare liqueurs, musical instruments, ladies* hats 
and hosiery, and other ** side-lines ** of the commerce of the time. This 
taste for novelty was not confined to the Mogul Court, and a missionary 
narrative (printed in Hay, 762-764) shows us the Emperor of Vijayanagar 
and his chief lords delighted l|y curiosities such as a glass box, a shell cup, 
or a heart worked in gold and silver, just as we read of Akbar’s eagerness 
to possess an image of Ignatius *' because it was new ** (idem, p. 869). 
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was usually covered by some form of forest growth. The 
literature of tl^e period contains no hint of the existence of 
anything comparable to the methods of conservation and 
scientific exploitation which have been introduced during 
the course of the last century, and if thfere were any 
restrictions at all, they were in all probability limited to 
the exaction of dues by the central or local authorities. 
We can therefore form a general idea of the condition of 
the forests in the time of Akbar, if we draw on our know- 
ledge of the state of unregulated forests in India at the 
present day, and allow for the difference in the means of 
transport : inaccessible forests can have yielded no income, 
and inaccessibility was more common than now, while forests 
within reach of towns or villages furnished the inhabitants 
with timber, fuel, and minor produce on a scale which, roughly 
speaking, varied inversely with the pressure of the population. 
Such instances as we get of particular forms of produce having 
acquired a reputation in the markets fall in with this view : 
the bamboos of Bengal, which were in demand for fitting out 
ships, could be transported cheaply by the waterways of the 
country, while the teak of the Western Ghats was within 
reach of the sea-coast where large vessels were built, or it 
would be more accurate to say that ship-building was carried 
on at those places on the coast where suitable timber was avail- 
able in sufficient quantities. 

When we try to form an idea of the income darived 
by the country from forest produce, we find that it must 
be the resultant of various tendencies acting in different 
directions. Since there was more forest and less cultivation, 
we may be sure that a larger proportion of the rural populatien 
enjoyed an unrestricted supply of such produce than is now the 
case, and probably the difference was sufficient to justify ihe 
conclusion that the rural populatton as a whole was in this 
respect better off. On the other hand, the cities and towns 
probably had no greater facilities than now, for though 
forests may have been nearer, the means of transport were 
very much worse, nor had they the benefit of produce obtained 
from distant areas by organised exploitation. Against the 
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advantage enjoyed by the rural population must be set the 
la|nage caused to their crops b^ the wild anhnals dwelling 
n the forests : every peasant who had unrestricted access to 
i supply of produce had his fields open to injury from this 
>ause, and readers who have practical experience of the 
natter will probably agree that on balance there was no great 
advantage either way. In this case therefore, as with the 
jrield of agriculture, while we cannot say definitely that the 
average income per head was greater, or was less, in Akbar's 
time than now, we can be fairly confident that, taking the 
country as% whole, it was of somewhere about the same order 
of magnitude. 

' A somewhat similar conclusion may be formed regarding 
the income from fisheries. The Ain-i Akbari tells us that fish 
/Brmed an important part of the people’s food in Bengal and 
Orissa, and also in Sind, and various travellers record that its 
use was common in the south of India, and that it was some- 
times dried and salted for provisioning ships. Fish-oil was 
prepared in Sind, the use of fish-manure was established in 
Gujarat when Th4venot visited Surat in 1066, and, speaking 
generally, it may be reasonably assumed that the fisheries 
were conducted very much on the lines familiar at the present 
day. There may be some basis of truth for the popular 
complaint that the yield of the rivers has declined relatively 
to the demand, the extent of which depends on the numbers 
of the population within reach of the supply, and it is also 
possible that there has been some reduction in the quantity 
obtained from the fisheries on the coast, although their 
potential yield is practically inexhaustible* but if we bear 
in ftind that the fish-eating population— the people to whom 
fish i| a staple article of diet and not merely a luxury — form 
only a fraction of the tot^ population of the country, it 
becomes highly improbable that the average income of the 
whole number can have been affected materially by any 
decrease in the yield of fisheries which may have occurred. 

A few words may be a(Jded regarding the pearl-fishery of 
Southern India, which was one of the correct topics to^ be 
noticed by every visitor to that part of the country. The 

L 
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exact locality of the fishery varied from time to time, being 
situated in some years in Indian waters and in others ofi the 
coast of Ceylon, but wherever it was held it Attracted a large 
crowd, stated by a missionary visitor to amount to as many as 
60,000 persons. It may be gathered from the"extant descrip- 
tions that the enterprise was highly speculative, as is still the 
case, but I have found no record which throws any light on 
its economic importance. Pearls were of course greatly in 
demand among the upper classes, but Indian waters had nothing 
approaching to a monopoly of their production, as they were 
imported from various places, particularly from the Persian 
Gulf, and the income derived from the enterprise, while it 
was important to the men engaged, cannot have been sufficient 
to make a material difference to the population of the whole 
country. 

III. Mines and Minerals 

As will have been gathered from the last section, we possess 
few records throwing direct lighten the spontaneous animal and 
vegetable products of India at this period, but somewhat more 
detailed information is available regarding the exploitation 
of minerals, a subject which was considered to be of interest 
by the compiler of the Atn-i Akbari. Looking first at the 
precious metals, the production of gold appears to have been 
negligible : the silence of visitors to the south may be taken 
as conclusive Evidence that the Mysore goldfields were not 
worked at this time, and Abul Fazl tells only of the metal 
being washed from river-sand in some parts of Northern 
India, a practice wliich still survives. Silver, too, was obtained 
in only trifling quantities: Abul Fazl states that a iffine 
existed in the province of Agra, but that it did not pay for 
working ; and apart from this theoretical source there are only 
vague statements that the metal was obtained by washing 
in river-beds, and that it was mined in ** the mountains of 
Kumaun,” a region of which the Mogul administration 
possessed very little definite knowledge. 

the other metals chiefly consum^ in India were quick- 
silver, tin, lead, zinc, (topper, and iron. The first four of these 
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were mainly imported,^ though small quantities of lead* and 
^nc were produced in Eajputadh ; the south of India obtained 
copper from oveiieas, but the north depended on supplies 
locally minedj while practically the whole country had to roly 
on its own resources in regard to iron. In order to form a 
just idea of the production of these two metals, it is necessary 
to remember that they do not occur in India in the metallic 
state, and that the reduction of the ores requires in both cases 
a large quantity of fuel, the supply of which is, in fact, one of 
the governing factors of the industry. Coal was not mined 
in India at this period, and the production of iron and copper 
was limited by the quantity of wood available within reach 
of the places where the existence of ores was known. The 
practical effect of this limit was demonstrated in various parts 
,’^of India during the last century, when attempts were made 
to produce iron on a comparatively large scale : the industry 
usually made some headway at first, but the local supplies 
of fuel were soon exhausted, and the increasing cost of carriage 
gradually rendered the enterprise unprofitable. In these 
cases the point at which profits vanished was determined by 
the price at which imported metals could be sold in competing 
markets, and the limit was thus reached more quickly than 
would have been the case in the earlier period when importa- 
tion was more costly ; but the limit is nevertheless a hard fact 
which producers must have always been compelled to take 
into account ; if they worked on a large scale, the fuel supply 
would soon become inadequate, and operations would have 
to be suspended until the trees had time to grow, while if 
production was kept down to the amoifht justified by the 
a^ual growth of fuel in the vicinity it can never have been 
conducted 'on any but the smallest scale. The descriptions 
available of the old working and of the industry as it survived 
during the last century appear to me to prove that these 

* There is a reference in Letter9 Received, iil 63, to the diecovery of a 
" quicksilver mine ” near Agra, but the statement was made at a time when 
English merchants were offeri|^ imported supplies of the metal, and I take 
it to be an invention pot about by the buyers in order to influeiAse the 
mariket. 1 have not been able to find miy evidence that quicksilver wae 
piodaesd at this period in India. 
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limitations had been actually felt: the industry was not 
organised on a Urge scale, but individuals set up small fumac^ 
in places where ore and fuel «7ere availalile and abandoned 
them when the supply of either necessary failed.^ In cases 
where the supply of ore ran short, the abandonment would of 
course be permanent, but where ore was abundant, particular 
localities would be deserted for a time and left until the jungle 
should grow.2 The industry was thus diffused rather than 
concentrated, inefficient when judged by modern standards, 
and altogether unsuited to attract capitalist enterprise, but 
nevertheless it formed in the aggregate an important item in 
the production of the country. 

In the case of copper, we have to distinguish, as has already 
been indicated, between the north of India and the south. I 
have found no record of the metal having been produced at* « 
this period in the territories of Bombay, Madras, or Hyderabad, 
nor do I know of extensive old workings in those parts of the 
country, while the numerous references to its importation on 
both coasts ^how that the trade was firmly established, even 
the supply of copper coins depending on material brought 
from China. On the other hand, I have found no reference 
to imports by sea into Northern India, either through Bengal 
or by way of the Gulf of Cambay ; Tavernier’s account of the 
variations in the ratio of exchange between copper and silver 
coins indicates that in his time the principal sources of the 
former metal were nearer to Agra and Delhi than to the coast, 
and, apart from the evidence of old workings, we have the 
definite statements of Abul Fazl as to the existence of mines 
in various parts 6f the country. The sources which he 
indicates are, first, the Himalayas,' and, second, certain 
localities which are now included in Rajputana : tracer of 

> The ordinary furnace seems to have jielded a quantity of iron varying 
from about 6 to 10 tons in a year; a modem blast-furnace of the type now 
in operation in India will yield in a single day about as much metal as 
an indigenous furnace would produce in the working lifetime of its owner. 

* The question of availability appears, if we may judge by old workings, 
to have depended largely on depth. When mines are carried down into 
the ground they soon become flowed, and iiftbe modem industry arrange* 
ments are provided for pumping out the water; but pumping was not under* 
stood in India at this perioA nnd the workings were abwdoned when they 
reached the level at whio^ water accumulated. 
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old workings are numerous in these portions of the country, 
while they are found also on an extensive scale in parts of 
®hota Nagpur and Bundelkhand, and it is not improbable 
that these latter areas contributed to the supply in Akbar’s 
time, since Abul FazFs account of them is obviously based 
on very imperfect knowledge, and his silence in the matter 
is not conclusive. Rajputaua seems, however, to have been 
the principal source at this period. 

As regards the production of copper, there is no quantitative 
information, but we know that the metal was exceedingly 
costly. Akbar’s mint paid 1044 dams for one maund, and at 
this rate a pound of copper would have cost the peasant about 
84 lb. of wheat, whereas in the years 1910 12 the price in terms 
of wheat was about 16 lb., so that any one whose income was 
earned in agricultural produce had to pay at least five times 
the present price for articles made of the metal. We may 
be sure that this price was in practice prohibitive, and that 
the lower classes of Northern India exerted no effective demand 
for the metal, and consequently that the production was very 
small, compared to what it would have been if brass and copper 
vessels had been as generally used as at the present day. We 
may also be sure that the price was not materially lower in 
the south than in the north, for if it had been, importers would 
have diverted their supplies from the west coast ports to those 
of Cambay, an operation perfectly feasible in the commercial 
conditions of the period, and we thus arrive at the conclusion 
that in India as a whole goods made of copper and brass 
must in the sixteenth century have taken rank definitely 
as expensive luxuries instead of being conventional necessaries 
^or the great majority of the population. 

The production of iron was much more widely diffused than 
that of copper, and I think the output must have been much 
larger. There is no evidence that any large part of India 
depended on imports : ^ the ores are widely distributed, and 

^ The Eut India Company lold a trial consignment of iron at a profit 
in Snrat, bat this was due to the existence of a temporary local scarcity, 
and we are told that within « fortnight large supplies reached the city from 
np-oonntry (Letters Beceived, L 23). No fnrtW attempte to dlrelop a 
ta^e appear to have been made at thii]|period. 
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traces of old workings are found in abnost every part of the 
country except jn the alluvial plains ; there was a regular, 
though not a large, export from the south ^f India, while id 
the north we have Abul Fazl’s authority for the statement 
that production was carried on in the Mogul provinces of 
Bengal, Allahabad, Agra, Berar, Gujarat, Delhi, and Kashmir. 
The quality of the output was frequently high, and, in the 
south at least, the artisans had a method of making steel, 
which was, I think, the main form of export from the western 
coast. As to the quantity produced, we can form only a 
vague idea. Many of the modern uses of the metal were of 
course unknown, and we should not expect to find iron bridges, 
corrugated roofs, wire fencing, travelling trunks, or similar 
commodities in the India of Akbar’s time : Indian construc- 
tional methods ^ are distinguished by the absence or economy 
-of iron, and I take it that the output was devoted mainly to 
the manufacture of tools, implements, and arras, or such 
accessories as nails, screws, and horse-shoes. Abul Fazl gives 
a few data as to the cost of some of these articles in Northern 
India, but in most cases it is impossible to make a satisfaetbry 
comparison ; horse-shoes, for instance, cost 10 dams for a set, 
but the amount of metal they contained is not specified, 
while in regard to such articles as nails or screws the cost of 
workmanship is an important but undetermined factor in 
the price. The only articles for which a comparison can 
be safely made are picket-pegs, which were valued at three 
dams per ser ; this means that at the Imperial Court 1 lb. 
of iron in this form was worth 10 lb. of wheat, while about the 
year 1914 the value vgis justover 3 lb., and on this basis Akbar’s 
peasants had to pay more than three tiipes as much grain ax 
their modem successors for the iron they required for tools 
and implements. The remaining figures given by Abul Fazl 
bear out the general conclusion thafrron was dear, though not 
relatively so dear as copper, and we must regard the metal, 

^ Pyrardt ^or iostance, mentions (translation, il 180) that comparatively 
litUe iron was used in biding the Indian Bhi}>s, which were consequently 
. weaker Chan the Portuguese carracki, though the timber of which they 
were oonstruoted was superior. 
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lot indeed ae a luxury, but as a costly ne^ssity in tbe use of 
rhich the utmost economy was Requisite. 

• Of minerals other than the metals the most important at 
}his period were salt and diamonds ; and we may consider the 
[atter first, not^as being the more valuable product, but because 
the information which we possess regarding the methods 
of production supplements what has just been said of the 
mining industry, and enables us to form some idea of the 
conditions of employment. Diamonds, like the ores worked 
in India, are found near the surface of the ground, but their 
recovery does not involve the consumption of fuel, and conse- 
quently the industry is not subject to the limitation which, 
as we have seen, operated in the case of copper and iron ; 
accordingly, we find that very large numbers of labourers were 
collected at the diamond-fields, and we may take it that the 
organisation adopted there represents the highest stage 
reached by the industry of the period. This organisation is 
described most fully by Tavernier, who, as an expert jeweller, 
was particularly interested in the subject, and though his 
account dates from the middle of the seventeenth century, 
we may accept its main features as having persisted at least 
from the period with which we are concerned. At this time 
there were two diamond-fields in the Deccan, in one of which 
the diamonds were fomid in sandy soil, which required merely 
to be sifted and searched, while in the other the soil contained 
clay, which had to be washed away before these processes 
could be carried out ; the latter obviously required a larger 
labour force, and is therefore the more useful illustration of 
the contemporary industrial system. According to Tavemier^s 
description, there was nothing approaefiing to organisation 
on a large scale : a merchant marked out a plot or ** claim ** 
of about half an acre in size, and employed a number of 
labourers, which may occasionally have been as high as 300. * 

^ Tavernier does not mention the number employed by individtud 
merohants on this field, but he says that the system was the same in both 
plaoea At Baolconda, where washing was not required, he puts the 
number at 50, rising to a maximum of 100 ; allowing two carriers to a 
digger to provide for the extra work of washing, this would give a ngizimujn 
of about 3001 
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The surface soil wis dug out by men, and carried by wome^ 
and children to a walled enclosure, where it was drenched 
with water btought in earthen pots; the slime was then 
allowed to run out through apertures in the walls ; the residual 
sand was winnowed when dry with baskets surji as were used 
at harvest ; the coarser matter was thrown on the ground 
and beaten with wooden stamps, and finally the diamonds 
were picked out by hand. The whole process can be visualised 
at once by any one who has experience of Indian methods of 
work : there was a large crowd of workers, which Tavernier 
(perhaps with some exaggeration) puts at more than 60,000, 
but it consisted of a great number of working units, which 
individually were small, and each entirely independent of 
the others. The wages paid struck Tavernier as very low ; 
even a skilled man earned, he says, only three pagodas in a^ 
year, and the temptation to steal was so great that there 
would be twelve or fifteen watchers to fifty labourers. Taking 
the pagoda at the value indicated in a previous chapter, the 
rate of earnings is less than a rupee a month, which cannot 
have been more than a bare subsistence-allowance ; but a 
bonus was paid for the discovery of valuable stones, and 
probably the hope of a fortunate chance, or a fortunate theft, 
was prominent among the motives which attracted labourers 
to the field. Low as the wages were, it is obvious that in the 
aggregate large sums \vere disbursed, and since this field had 
in Tavernier’s time been worked for about a century, we must 
conclude that oh the whole it paid expenses, though (as 
commonly happens in speculative industries) the average 
rate of profit was probably very small ; taking the wages bill 
as a basis, and making a generous allowance for other expenses, 
royalties, and profits, it is just barel}^ possible that, when 
employment was at the maximum, the 3 deld of all the sourtes 
taken together might have been worth as much as 20 lakhs of . 
rupees yearly in the currency of the time. This figure is a 
maximum, and may well be an over-statement ; but in any 
case the industry was of more than local importance, and the 
conditions in which it was carried on indicate an economic 
positioti by no means dissimilar from that which now exists — 
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a dense population with a low standard of life, attracted 
in large numbers to an industry where the work was of a 
fatniliar type, and .content with low regular wages, which 
might be supplemented as thp result of some fortunate 
accident. 

The third source of diamonds described by Tavernier was 
of much less importance. In this case the gems might be 
found in the sandy bed of a river in Chota Nagpur, and the 
local population turned out and searched the sand annually 
from January or February onwards, that is to say, when the 
river was low and the autumn crops had been harvested ; the 
work would thus come under the head of spare-time employ- 
ment, and operations would be suspended after a few months, 
*8 they would obviously be impracticable from the beginning 
if the rains. The yield appears to have been very much 
mailer than that of the regular diamond-fields farther south, 
3ut doubtless the chance of a lucky find was sufficient to 
fcttract seekers to the number of 8000 which Tavernier 
nentions. 

TLe production of salt was important at this period, and 
io far as I know it was not supplemented by importation on 
any considerable scale. The sources were those which are 
still familiar, the Sambhar lake, the Punjab mines, and the 
water of the sea, and the volume of internal trade appears 
to have been substantial. As in the case of the metals, we 
have no direct information as to the quantity produced, but 
can obtain some idea of its magnitude from a comparison of 
prices. Measured in terms of food-grains, a pound of salt 
was 2^ times as dear in the vicinity of A^bar's Court as in 
Northern India about the year 1914, and since the Court was 
usually located near the main sources of supply, we may infer 
that the average price throughout the country was somewhat 
higher. The experience of "the present century has shown 
that reductions in price lead to a substantial increase in con- 
sumption, and it is therefore probable that the relatively 
high price prevailing in Akbar’s time meant a much smaUer 
consumption per head thiln that to which the country is^ow 
accustomed. Opinions may differ on the question whether 
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the larger consumption in modem times is fully accounted 
for by the qufintity imported, but in any case it is obvious 
that production per head cannot have « been much greater 
under Akbar, and possibly ij was even less. 

Of other mineral products in the same gi&de as salt, we 
know that saltpetre was produced, but it was at this time of 
very little importance compared with its position later on when 
the export trade to Europe had come into existence. Various 
other minerals, such as borax, alum, and ochres, were produced 
on a scale which was small, but sufficed, when supplemented 
by imports, to meet the industrial demand of tjie country. 
Among minerals of lower grade, building-stone was quarried 
for local use in most places where it existed, but the conditions 
of transport must have prohibited the development of larger 
markets, and the only case I have noticed of stone being 
carried to a distance is the use of Bassein stone at Goa, whither 
it was taken by sea. The use of broken stone for road metal 
and railway ballast is of course quite modern. 

We may now attempt a rough comparison of Indian 
mineral production in Akbar’s time and at the present day. 
The decreases are to be found under diamonds, iron, copper, 
and a variety of less important items, lead and zinc, borax, 
ochres, etc. I have put the loss under diamonds at the extreme 
figure of twenty lakhs of contemporary rupees. The purchas- 
ing power of the rupee at this time and place is doubtful, 
but it was almost certainly less than at Akbar’s Court, so 
that the maximum loss under this- head is substantially 
less than a crore of rupees (modern currency). For the other 
items, it does not appear possible to make a quantitative 
estimate, but we have seen that copper was a rarity, aid, 
while its value was high, the quantity produced must have 
been very small indeed when compared with the consumption 
at the present day. Comparison' in the case of iron is com- 
plicated by the very great expansion in production during 
the last few years ; it is probable that the present output 
already approaches, if it has not yet reached, the yield in 
Akb^r’s times, but looking at the years about 1912, we must 
recognise that there had been a substantial decrease. Against 
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these losses have to be set the entirely new production of coal, 
gold, manganese, and minor mineials, amounting before the 
Waif' to an annual aggregate of about 7^ million pounds 
sterling,^ apart from the increase under saltpetre, and the 
large development of the stone quarries. Deducting from 
this figure the loss estimated under diamonds, and setting ofl[ 
minor losses against minor gains, we have still an aggregate 
compared with which the old production of copper and the 
excess of the old production of iron become insignificant, and 
after making allowance for the increase of population which 
has occurred during the last three centuries, the conclusion 
appears to be indisputable that the average income per head 
derived from mineral production, while it is still unduly low, 
is substantially greater than it was in Akbar’s time. 


IV. Agricultural Manufactures ^ , 

A ‘superficial study of the contemporary authorities is apt 
to produce the impression that at the close of the sixteenth 
century India was characterised by widespread and diversified 
manufacturing activity. In some respects this impression 
is misleading ; the routes followed by travellers were compara- 
tively few, and there are large tracts of territory of which we 
assess no account, so that we are entitled to infer only that 
industries had developed along certain main lines of transport, 
such as the Ganges and the Indus, or the roads from Agra to 
Lahore and to the west coast. Further analysis shows that 
along these routes industries were to a large extent localised 
in a comparatively small number of towns aftd cities, and the 
frequently repeated descriptions of the activities of centres 
like ^hmadabad or Lahore are apt to be applied to a much 
larger area than is warranted by the facts. Making every 
allowance for these sources of error, it is still to my mind 

' In the officiel stetistics, petrolenm takes the third place in the list of 
Indian minerals, ranking next to coal and gold, but practically the whole 
quantity is produced in Burma, And in this book we are dealing with India 
excluding Burma, and consequently leave Burmese production out of 
account. 
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indisputable that in the matter of industry India was more 
advanced relatively to Western Europe than she is to-day ; 
the recurring superlatives of travellers /nay fairly be allowed 
to possess BO much of positive value, when supported by the 
concrete facts which their statements disease. The relative 
rank of India among the nations is, however, a matter of very 
little importance for my present purpose, and my only object in 
alluding to it is to emphasise a distinction which is frequently 
overlooked. To recognise that India has lost ground 
relatively to Western countries is an entirely different thing 
from saying that the income she derives from industries has 
decreased, for it is quite possible that the country may be 
receiving a much larger supply of useful commodities even 
though the progress of other nations has been greater than 
hers. Whether the industrial income measured in com- 
modities has increased or decreased relatively to the population 
in the course of the last three centuries is a question to which a 
direct answer cannot be given offhand, but we can approach 
it by a consideration of the evidence which is available regard- 
ing the nature and extent of the industries which were carried 
on at the earlier period. For this purpose some scheme of 
classification is required, and I shall deal in order with agri- 
cultural manufactures, handicrafts generally, shipbuilding 
and other forma of transport production, and lastly, and most 
important of all, the various textile industries. * 

The first of these classes comprises the different industries 
by which agricultural produce is worked up for consumption : 
in the aggregate they are of great industrial importance, 
seeing that they, transform a large part of the raw material 
yielded by the land, whether grain, oil-seeds or sugar, fibres, 
drugs or dye-stuffs, and it is unfortunate for our present 
purpose that in Akbar’s time, as at the present day, they 
commonly received less than N^heir due share of attention 
compared with the more noticeable productions of artisans 
employed on other kinds of raw material. 

Taking first the utilisation of food-grains, I think it is safe 
to conclude that there was practically no organised flour- 
mifiing industry in the sixteenth century : I have found no 
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suggestion of anything of the kind, and I take it that the 
preparation of flour and meal was ih general a purely domestic 
undertaking, as it stiil commonly is at the present day. It 
is possible that a certain amount of grain was milled at Surat 
and other ports fn connection with the provisioning of ships, 
and at inland towns to meet the needs of travellers and visitors, 
but if there was any such concentration of the industry, the 
organisation can only have been rudimentary, consisting 
probably of a certain number of women using ordinary 
domestic hand-mills under the control of a grain-merchant. 
Similarly m»the case of sugar, the bulk of the raw material 
must have been worked up by the cultivator for consumption 
in the form of gut or jaggery.^ The production of sugar in 
the modern sense of the word was, however, practised in some 
,j^krts of India. Bengal was the principal seat of the industry, 
and, as we have already seen, the product was carried round 
the coast to Malabar, and up the Ganges to the Mogul capital ; 
I have found no description of the method of manufacture, 
but it is spoken of as “ powder sugar,” which probably means 
that it was of the flne-grained type still familiar in Northern 
India. This type of sugar was also procurable in quantity 
at Ahmadabad, while the more costly form spoken of as candy 
appears to have come mainly from the vicinity of Lahore, 
^but was also produced in some other towns. The difference 
in value between the two types was considerable : Abul Fazl 
gives the prices at Court as 128 dams for a maund of powder 
and 220 dams for a maund of candy, so we may take it that 
the former was the standard type, and the latter a special 
product. Even the cheaper kind was, however, costly when 
judged by modern prices*, since, allowing for the change in^ 
purchasing power, the rate quoted is equivalent to from 26- 
to 30 rupees, for a modern maund, a price which would put 
the commodity beyond the reach of the poorer classes ; we 
may therefore conclude that white sugar was a luxury in 
Akbar’s time, and that the production was relatively much 

' The product ia mentioned Jby TrariouB writers, but the only reference 
I have found to the process is contained in ThivctuA'^ remark (p.«21Q) 
regarding the Deccan that every peasant who grew sugar-cane had ^ own 
oane-presi and furnace. 
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less than at present, the poorer classes and the confectioners 
who catered for them making use only of gur} 

The industry of oil-pressing was probably carried oh by 
the exceedingly primitive methods still to be seen, but I have 
found nothing which can be called a d^cription of the 
processes employed. 1 conjecture that this is one of the 
industries which have declined since Akbar’s time, • when 
mineral oil was unknown, but there appear to be no data to 
indicate the extent of the change which has taken place. Nor 
is it possible to speak with certainty regarding cotton-ginning 
on a commercial scale. Presumably both ginning, and spinning 
were usually carried on by the grower and his family, but an 
observation recorded by Thdvenot half a century later indicates 
that in some localities specialisation had already begun ; near 
Ahmadabad he met a gang of workmen who had no fix^d, 
home but travelled from village to village, ginning and cleaning 
cotton, or doing any other work that was available, and we 
may infer that the seventeenth century was beginning to 
experience the need which has now been effectively met by 
the introduction of ginning mills throughout the principal 
cotton-tracts. The extent of this industry does not require 
discussion in this place, as it is covered by what is said further 
on regarding the production of cloth. 

Tobacco manufacture can scarcely have started in India 
during Akbar’s reign. The plant was unknown to his 
revenue officers, and consequently cannot have been grown 
to any extent during the sixteenth century. It is beUeved 
to have reached India through the agency of the Portuguese, 
and was established first in the province of Gujarat, where 
the leaf was obtainable in the year 161S, but the processes 
of manufacture were not understood. The prepaj^ation 
of opium was an old-established art both in Behar and in 
Malwa. The methods of making indigo practised at Biana, 

* I have found no reference to sugar-refining in Rohilkhand at this 
period. It is not easy to believe that this industry, the most important 
of its kind in India, is of recent origin, but on the other hand it is improbable 
that its existence should have been overlooked by Abul Fazl, who mentions 
refinihg at places like Kalpi and Biana, south of the Jumna, but says nothing 
of it in any town of RohUkhand. 
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the main centre of production in Northern India, are described 
by William Finch, and are substantially the same as those 
which were followed when the modern industry was at its 
height, though there have been various changes in organisa- 
tion and in detail.^ 

A few words may be said in this place regarding the pro- 
duction of intoxicating liquors. The industry was officially 
discouraged by the Mogul Emperors : Akbar ordered the 
Kotwals, or city-governors, to restrict it so far as this could 
be done without interfering with the privacy of domestic 
life, and Jahangir — himself a heavy drinker — prohibited it 
altogether, but probably this latter regulation was not seriously 
meant, and in any case it was not carried out.* Spirits and 
fermented liquors were easily procurable throughout the 
Country, as is apparent from the frequent references in the 
accounts of European travellers. In the south they were 
prepared mainly from the sap of the palm-tree, while the 
wioAua-flower and molasses were used farther north ; the 
materials employed in these areas were thus those which are 
still in use, and we may infer that the processes were of the 
types which are now being transformed under the guidance 
of the excise administration. 

Taking this group of industries as a whole, I do not think 
there are adequate grounds for concluding that the income 
relatively to the population differed very materially from that 
which is now obtained. No tobacco was made, and le.ss white 
sugar, but probably the amount of oil expressed was greater, 
and it is possible that the consumption of drugs and intoxi- 
cating liquor may have been larger than in Jhese days of severe 
restrictions and heavy excise-duties. There can be no doubt , 
that during the nineteenth century much more indigo was made 

^ The most important change is agricultnral rather than indnstriaL 
The crop used to remain in the ground ff>r three years, yielding annual 
onttings, of which the second gave the best dye. With the extension of 
irrigation, a gradual change took place in agricultural practice until the 
crop became seasonal {Letters Received, iv. 237, 350). 

* Prohibition was enforced much more strictly under Shahjahan, aa 
appears from the complaints anade by Mundy, e.g. ii. 97, 134; but even 
then it was not universal, for the same writer records that at Surat the 
tort trees were farmed by the Governor (ii. 32). 
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than in Akbar’s time, but production had fallen to a very low 
figure in the years immediately before the War, which I have 
taken as the period for comparison, and it is possible that the 
industry was no greater then than at the end of the sixteenth 
century. If we set off the gains against the'losses, we may 
reach the opinion that India as a whole was slightly better 
off, or slightly worse off, under Akbar than now, but I cannot 
detect in the information available any reasons for holding 
that a material economic change has occurred in the interval. 

V. Handicrafts in General 

Turning now to the second group of manufactures, the 
miscellaneous handicrafts (excluding textiles), the general 
impression left by the accounts of travellers is one of variety 
and skill, especially in imitation, rather than economic import- 
ance. Many of the craftsmen whose work receives most 
notice — ^jewellers, silversmiths, workers in ivory, coral, amber, 
or tortoise-shell, druggists, perfumers, and others — catered for 
an exceedingly narrow market, the extravagant ruling classes 
and a small and fluctuating demand on the part of foreigners : 
the commodities they produced were noteworthy, and, in some 
cases, of artistic merit,^ but the volume of their industry was 
not great, and a large part of the value of their products was 
due to the cost of material rather than to the processes applied. 

The products intended for larger markets deserve somewhat 
more detailed notice. Taking first the metal industries, we 
have seen in a previous section that articles made of copper 
and its alloys must have been luxuries, the price of the metal 
being almost prohibitive, and the evidence to be examined in 
a subsequent chapter regarding the standard of life suggests 
that such articles were in fact rarely owned by the poorer 
classes of the population ; a working household might possess 
a small drinking- vessel, but large jars and dishes must have 

* The complaint of artktic decay, so commonly heard in recent years, 
is not entirely novel In the middle of the seventeenth centurj’ Thivtnot 
(p. 140) remarked that some of the craftsmw at Delhi were not unskilful, 
but earnings were low, and they thought only of speed so as to get a liveli- 
hood. 
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been beyond their reach. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
we should be told practically nothing about the industry, 
which relatively to the population must have been very much 
smaller than at the present day. The position in regard to 
iron goods was' also governed by the high cost of the metal : 
small articles were in common use, but heavy goods were 
practically unknown, and the amount of material handled 
must, relatively to the population, have been comparatively 
small. A substantial part of the demand came from the 
makers of swords and other arms, which were carried by 
large numbers of people, and there can be no doubt that the 
private manufacture of weapons has declined, but against 
this must be set off the modern output of the State factories 
and arsenals, which is very much greater than that of Akbar’s 
workshops. Taking into account also the large quantities 
of heavy goods now produced by the foundries and iron-works 
established throughout the country, it appears to be probable 
that the industry as a whole yields a substantially higher 
income than was obtained in the sixteenth century. 

The development of wood- working was not, so far as I can 
judge, retarded by the high cost of the raw material in the same 
way as the metal industries which have just been considered : 
the supply of particular qualities of timber may have been 
restricted by difficulties of transport, but it is probable that, 

* with large areas of uncultivated land, materials for ordinary 
purposes such as house-building or the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements were somewhat more easily obtainable 
than now. Of the more highly developed branches of the 
industry, I have reserved the building of ships and conveyances 
fon separate consideration, leaving furniture and cabinet- 
making to be dealt with here. There can be no doubt that the 
output of these branches was, relatively to population, much 
smaller than at the present day, when the middle classes have 
jcome into prominence, and, like the upper classes, have 
adopted Western fashions to such a large extent : even in the 
palaces of the rulers there was very little furniture to be seen, 
and 1 have not come acrdss any mention of the existence of 
either chair or table except among the Portuguese, or possibly 
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among the Moslem merchants on the coast. Bedsteads, chests, 
and stools practically make up the list of bulky goods, while 
smaller articles such as ornamental boxes d^ere also in demahd. 
The Portuguese obtained mosfbf their requirements from the 
ports on the Gulf of Cambay, and Pjrrard mentions the import 
into Goa of lacquered bedsteads, inlaid cabinets, and similar 
goods. The houses of the Moslem merchants on the west 
coast were not in all cases so bare as those of other Indians, 
for Barbosa mentions that at Bander near Surat they were 
well kept and well furnished, but with these exceptions the 
absence of furniture appears to have been characteristic of the 
whole country, and, speaking generally, it may be said that 
the wood-working industry was limited by the absence of 
demand for its products rather than by any scarcity of 
material. • 

Leather goods receive little notice from the authorities 
available for this period, and the subject has to be approached 
indirectly. It is clear that the extensive export of hides and 
the import of various finished articles are quite modern 
phenomena, and that, in the time of Akbar, India as a whole 
was self-contained in this branch of industry. Now in the 
conditions which have prevailed since this period it is probable 
that the potential supply of hides and skins has varied roughly 
with the size of the agricultural population, and on this basis 
it may be contended that the leather industry must have been * 
relatively more productive than at present, because, in the 
absence of exports the quantity of raw material was greater, 
while no needs were met by imported goods. The validity 
of this argument depends on the truth of the underlying 
assumption that the available supply of hides was made into 
leather; if owing to the absence ol effective demand a 
substantial portion was left unused, the production might be 
much smaller relatively to population than it is to-day, and 
I am inclined to think that this was actually the case. At the 
present day the bulk of the leather used in the country is 
devoted to the manufacture of boots and shoes, well-buckets, 
an^ harness and saddlery ; compaf ed with these mam groups 
the rest of the production is insignificant, while I have been 
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unable to discover any case of importance in which the use of 
leather has been discontinued since Akbar^s time. If, there- 
fofe, all the raw m^lterial in the country was used, there must 
have been a relatively much greater consumption of some or 
all of the articles I have named, and of this I can find no trace. 
Foreign observers rarely say anything about the common 
people wearing shoes ; discussion of the evidence they offer on 
this point will find a more appropriate place in a subsequent 
chapter, but I may anticipate the conclusion to which it leads, 
which is that in all probability shoes were leas commonly worn 
than at th^ present time.^ There is no reason to suppose that 
irrigation by means of buckets was relatively more common 
than now, and in some parts of the country it was certainly 
much rarer, so that, on the whole, less leather was required 
•for this purpose. As regards harness and saddlery, the Aithi 
Akbart gives very full details of the articles used in tlie Imperial 
stables, and it is remarkable how rarely leather finds a place 
in the enumeration : saddles were made mainly of cloth, and 
halters of rope ; horses were seldom used for driving, and the 
harness of oxen — at that period the principal draught animals 
— has even now very little leather in it. Even, therefore, if 
more animals were employed than now, a point which is by 
no means certain, it does not follow that more leather was used 
in their equipment ; its use is very largely a recent develop- 
ment, dating in fact from the nineteenth century. Thus the 
main markets for leather goods were relatively to the popula- 
tion smaller than they are to-day, while exports were quite 
unimportant, and the conclusion appears to me to be justified 
that the industry as a whole was less extensive than at present, 
and that the modem export of the raw material represents, 
not the destruction of an ancient industry, but the utilisation 
of matter which had been wasted in the earlier period. 

Paper was at this period coming gradually into use through- 
out Southern India. Early travellers in this part of the 
country notice that all writing was done on palm-leaves, and 

^ The modem import of lA>oti end shoes, ebout three million pain 
annoidly, is in itself considerable, but relatively to the population it ti too 
amall to affect the argument 
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as late as 1625, when della Valle obtained a specimen 
manuscript, it was written for him on this material. Pyrard 
tells us that the Portuguese at Goa imported their supplies 
of paper partly from Europe, partly from China, and partly 
from the Cambay ports; I have not found any definite 
information about the source of the Cambay paper, but I 
think it may be safely assumed that it was made at various 
places throughout Northern India by the hand-processes 
which have not yet entirely disappeared. The quantity used 
was, however, very small. There was little education, and 
most of what there was stopped at the primary stage, and was 
probably condiyted by methods such as still survive, in 
which very little paper is used ; the art of printing had been 
introduced at a few places by missionaries during the sixteenth 
century, but it was not practised for secular purposes till a* 
, later period ; paper was used in the public offices, by merchants 
for their accounts, and by scholars and caligraphists in manu- 
scripts, but there were no printed books, no newspapers, 
circulars or posters, very few letters ; and the facts justify 
the conclusion that the production of articles of stationery 
was very small indeed. 

The potter’s industry appears to have been on the same 
footing as at present, producing chiefly coarse earthenware for 
the common people, though a few localities may have possessed 
a certain reputation for somewhat superior goods ; porcelain 
was freely used by Moslems, but it was imported from China, 
and was an item of some importance in the Eastern trade. If, 
as has been suggested above, metal vessels were comparatively 
little used by the bwlk of the population, the market for earthen- 
ware must have been relatively larger, and the potters busier 
than now, and this inference is confirmM, so far at least as 
Northern India is concerned, by the extent to which theVen 
of this caste are now found to be'engaged in agriculture ; the 
Indian industry is typically unprogressive and has suffered 
because consumers have been able to find preferable means of 
satisfying their wants. 

A^ to the building industry, thd use of brick and stone 
was probably less extensive than now. The masses built 
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their houses of mud or reeds, and roofed them with thatch, 
or^occasionally tiles ; the middle classes were almost insignifi- 
cant in numbers ; Merchants were, as we have seen, averse 
from external display, and the upper classes, at least in 
Northern India, depended more largely on tents than on 
palaces. The consumption of bricks, stone, and timber in 
domestic architecture was therefore small when judged by 
the standard of the present day ; construction for industrial 
purposes did not exist ; and I can find no reason to think that 
the deficiency was made good by a more extensive programme 
of public works. Activity in this direction was spasmodic : 
a great work might occasionally be undertaken, and large 
quantities of material might be employed in its construction, 
but there was nothing like the modern organisation by which 
*the State, the local authorities, and the railway administra- 
tions keep operations going steadily in every part of the 
country, and there can be no question that this system results 
over a aeries of years in the provision of a much larger amount 
of building than would be produced by the less systematic 
methods of an earlier age. Allowance must also be made for 
the time occupied in construction ; to take one instance, the 
fort and palace at Allahabad constitute a very large undertaking 
even when judged by modern standards, but the work went 
on for half a century or more, and the annual increment of 
commodities is thus reduced to a comparatively small amount. 
If, then, we set modern textile factories against ornamental 
tombs, we must conclude that relatively to population the 
building industry has increased ; we may regret that many 
of the modem buildings afford little 8cope*for the display of 
t^te and artistic skill, but we must at the same time recognise 
that from the economic standpoint they are much more useful 
than those of Akbar^s days. , 

So far, then, as this group of industries is concerned, it 
appears to be reasonably certain that the income of com- 
modities relatively to the population has substantially 
increased. Thera has prqbably been a decline in the produc- 
tion of pottery, the arms industry may have fallen of on 
balance, and (though no precise information is available) 
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it is possible that the artistic crafts show a general reduction 
in output. On the other hand, we have seen reason to believe 
that relatively to numbers there has been a marked incre^ 
in the production of brass and copper goods, of iron goods 
other than arms, of articles made of wood' of paper and 
stationery, and of buildings of all descriptions except possibly 
the huts occupied by the poorer classes, while an increase 
in leather goods is more probable than a decrease. There 
can be no doubt how the balance stands between these two 
lists, and it is noteworthy that the changes tend uniformly 
in the direction of economic efficiency, seeing that nearly all 
the goods produced in increased quantities are either com- 
paratively durable commodities or are destined to be employed 
in production. 


VI. Production of Means of Transport 

We now pqss to a consideration of the production of means 
of transport, both of goods and of passengers, and since the 
last three centuries have seen a transfer of business from 
water to land, it is convenient to treat in one section the means 
of conveyance employed on both elements. It may be taken 
as certain that, relatively to population, the manufacture of 
vehicles for use on land was less important in Akbar's time 
than at the present day. We have seen in a previous section 
that there was no wheeled traffic in India south of Golconda, 
while the descriptions of the roads farther north indicate that, 
while such traffic Was possible, there were many difficulties in 
the way ; carts might be used in level country, but rivers afld 
steep gradients were formidable obstacles, and the bulk qf the 
heavy traffic was moved by means^of pack animals, while carting 
was practised mainly in the case of valuable goods, such as 
treasure or indigo, where there were obvious objections to 
frequent loading and unloading. For passenger traffic, lighter 
carts drawn by trotting oxen were available in some parts of 
the country, but the palanquin was the more ordinary mode 
of conveyance. Horses or ponies were very rarely used for 
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draught,^ and the familiar middle-class conveyances of the 
present day — the ekha and the gdri — appear to have been 
developed since Ak^ar’s time, the former from Indian, and 
the latter from European models. It is probable, therefore, 
that relatively io population there are now more road vehicles 
than there were, while if we take into account the work done 
in the various railway establishments, which in the years 
before the War employed over one hundred thousand hands 
in the construction and maintenance of rolling-stock, we shall 
arrive at a very substantial increment. To complete the 
account, y® must reckon also the construction of railways 
and metalled roads, which had no counterpart in the sixteenth 
century, and there is thus a very large volume of new industry, 
against which the only set-off is the decline in the production 
• of ships and boats. 

This decline seems to me to be beyond question so far as 
the means of inland navigation are concerned. I have found 
no data regarding the Bengal waterways, where the develop- 
ment of the traflic in jute may have resulted in the mainten- 
ance, or even the extension, of the number of boats, but the 
river systems of the Ganges and the Indus certainly carried 
a much heavier traffic than they carry now. Fitch travelled 
from Agra to Bengal with a fleet of 180 boats ; the vessels 
available on the Jumna sufficed on occasion to transport 
Akbar’s enormous camp ; and the accounts which we possess 
of Lahore and Multan indicate that the Indus system was at 
least equally well provided. The boats in use were fairly 
large : at Lahore they were 60 tuns * and upwards ; vessels 
fit for the coasting trade were built at tl^^t city and also at 
.illahabad ; some of the barges on the Jumna were of 100 tuns, 
while those on the Ganges ranged up to 400 or 500 tuns ; and 

^ Among the presents sent by the East India O^mpany to Jahangir was 
an English coach, which created tlbme sensation at Court, and was used as 
a model by local craftsmen {Roe^ ii. 320). Akbar’s regulations made no 
provision for draught horses, bis extensive stables being maintained solely 
for riding (Atn, translation, i. 136). 

‘ For reasons to be explained in the next chapter, I adhere to the con- 
temporary spelling s>f this wq^ (or rather to one of them, for the spelling 
varies), to show that 1 am wnting in terms of the unit of sbip-measoremen 
employed in Akbar’s time, and not of the modem shipping ton as defined 
under the Merchant Shipping Acta. 
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it is clear that a considerable volume of traffic could be carried 
by these means. It does not, however, appear to be possible 
to form even a rough guess as to the number of boats ‘in 
existence or as to the annual output. The size of a particular 
fleet may be misleading unless we know also the frequency 
with which similar fleets moved : the dangers of robbery on 
the waterways were very real; probably merchants were 
willing to wait for a large party to travel by water, as was 
certainly the case on land ; and 1 think it would be a mistake 
to suppose that a fleet such as Fitch mentions was often to 
be seen. All that can be said is that many more J)oats were 
built in Northern India, and that against them must be set 
ofi the much larger provision of means of land transport 
which is now made throughout the country. Taking into 
account the fact that there were only three important*' 
systems of waterways, and that the greater part of India lay 
far beyond their influence, it appears to me to be probable 
that the localised boat-building industry of Akbar’s time was 
of smaller relative importance than the road-carriage and 
railway rolling-stock industries now distributed over almost 
every portion of the country ; but even if the balance were 
equal, the modern production of railways and metalled roads 
indicates a large increase in favour of the present day. 

The chief interest of the subject of this section concerns, 
however, the production of ships and boats on the sea-coast. 
Shipbuilding is at least as dependent as any other industry 
on convenience in assembling the necessary materials : it can 
be carried on only within reach of the sea, and on the coast 
it will be localised ^t those places where materials are most 
readily procurable. In modem times it is found in proximity to 
supplies of steel and fuel, but in the sixteenth century timber 
was the determining factor, and ships could be built only wSere 
suitable timber was available. It might therefore happen, as 
it happens now, that the commerce of a particular country 
might be carried in ships built elsewhere, and for our present 
purpose it is necessary to treat as a whole the shipping em- 
ployed in the Indian seas between thb Straits of Malacca and 
the Cape of Good Hope ; some ships, mainly those belonging 
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bo the Portuguese, but also occasional visitors from beyond 
the Straits of Malacca,^ entered these seas from outside, but 
the* bulk of the local commerce was carried in vessels con- 
structed within these limits. Regarded from this standpoint, 
the shores of the Indian Ocean presented sharp contrasts : 
there were extensive stretches of coast, notably on the Red 
Sea, where shipbuilding was rendered impossible by the 
absence of the essential material ; there were other stretches, 
such as East Africa and the east coast of India, where it 
could be carried on ; and there were others again, such as 
the west cpast and the vicinity of the Gulf of Martaban, 
where the proximity of teak forests constituted a very 
marked differential advantage. 

The lack of timber on the shores of the Red Sea has a 
particular interest for India, because it was a factor of primary 
importance in determining the success of the Portuguese 
attempt to dominate the commerce of the Indian Ocean. The 
Portuguese met with no organised opposition so far as the 
coasts of India were concerned, but early in the sixteenth 
century their position was threatened seriously by a fleet 
which was built at Suez with materials carried overland from 
the Mediterranean, and later on, as the Turks advanced 
southwards in Arabia, they made other efforts to serve a 
similar purpose ; about the year 1586 they endeavoured to 
secure a footing on the coast of East Africa with the express 
object of obtaining timber for shipbuilding, and somewhat 
later they made serious attempts to import material from 
Pegu and Sumatra. In both cases, however, the Portuguese 
were able to frustrate the designs of their wnemies, and their 
seu-power remained unchallenged until the arrival of the 
Dutc^: the history of India might have been materially 
different had the Turks been able to build a fleet sufficiently 
powerful to ensure the success of their ambitions. 

^ It is sometimes stated that at this period Chinese ships had ceased to 
visit the Indian seas, but while it is true that they rarely came beyond 
Malacca or Sumatra, Ihere are instances of their visiting India. A ship 
from China and anotner from tfapan reached Negapatam about the year 
1698 (Hay, p. 836) ; while Couto mentions a China junk at the same*port 
in 16^ (DecadOy X. i. 426), and another in 1686 (X. iL 116). 
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I have found nothing to show that the resources of East 
Africa were extensively utilised at this period : coasting-craft 
were constructed there, and probably wherever else material 
could be had, but sea-going ships were not built— at least in 
sufficient numbers to attract the attention of travellers.^ As 
regards Pegu, the evidence of shipbuilding is not clear. A 
visitor in the year 1683 wrote that there were ample materials 
for building a fighting fleet, but that ships were not built for 
want of “ men to govern them, or to make them,” a statement 
which suggests a lack of skilled workmen; on tlie other 
hand, the numerous channels of the delta were ^t that time 
full of boats of various types, which must have been built 
locally, and we may perhaps conclude that such talent as was 
available was devoted to building boats rather than sea-going 
ships. There is also some room for doubt about the position* 
at Martaban, but I believe that very few ships, if any, were 
built there about this period. A certain amount of building 
was carried on in Tenasserim and Sumatra, but the general 
attitude of the authorities suggests to me that (apart from 
the Portuguese trade to Europe) the great bulk of the 
commerce in the Indian seas was carried in ships built in 
India, and that most of these, and certainly all the large ones, 
were constructed on the west coast, not at any one centre, 
but at various ports or inlets within easy reach of the forests. 
It is practically certain that India also built all the small 
boats required for the coasting trade from Bengal as far as 
Sind, and the aggregate volume of shipping was therefore 
very great when measured by contemporary standards. 

The vessels iiw ordinary use were of small capacity. As 
we shall see in the next chapter, the sea-going ships were 
probably of less than 200 tuns burden oh the average, and the 
coasting craft perhaps 40 or 50 tuns, while the number of the 
former class was much less than is sometimes supposed, but a 
discussion of the ” tunnage ” in use, and of the annual output, 
must be postponed until the information available regarding 

^ Friar Joanno Dos Sanctos speaks of ** ihips being built on this cotM, 
but 1 gather from his description that even the largest of them were only 
adapt^ for ooasUng (FarcAos, II. ix. 1666). 
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sea'-bome commerce has been considered. Mention may, 
however, be made of the great passenger ships, in the construc- 
tion of which India appears to have taken the lead. Writing 
in the fifteenth century, Conti had recorded the existence of 
ships of 1000 tifns,^ much larger than any with which he was 
familiar in the Mediterranean, and the early English visitors 
to Western India described vessels of even greater size, second 
only to the huge carracks built by the Portuguese. These 
Indian ships were used solely for the pilgrim-voyage to the 
Red Sea, and all told there were not, I think, more than half-a- 
dozen of th-im in existence at one time ; they were not good sea- 
boats, and their draught was too great for most of the Indian 
harbours, but they represent a considerable achievement both 
in design and execution, and it is matter for regret that no 
account of their construction appears to have survived. To 
complete the tale of ships built in India, it must be added that 
the Portuguese constructed a few carracks at Bassein, on the 
coast north of Bombay, though the vessels of this class were 
usually built in Europe. Such enterprises must, however, be 
regarded as exceptional: the importance of the industry 
depended on the maintenance of an adequate supply of small 
ships for the sca-going trade, and small boats for moving 
goods along the coast. 

VII. Textile Manufactures -Silk, Wool, and Hair 

We now come to the last and most ira{)ortant group of 
Indian manufactures, those which produced cloth from various 
fibres-~from silk, wool, and hair, from hemp, jute, and cotton 
-*-and we will take these materials in the order stated. So 
muc]} has been- written regarding the decay of the Indian silk in- 
dustry that many people believe it to have been an important 
feature of the economic life of the country* during an indefinite 
number of centuries. This view is, I think, exaggerated . Silk- 
weaving was a minor industry in the time of Akbar, and the 
subsequent decay on which so much stress has been laid did not 
afiect the weaving induslry so much as the production gf the 
He Myt 2000 butte ; one tun it equal to two butte. 
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raw material, which had greatly expanded as the result of the 
European demand arising after Akbar’s death. Of the period 
about 1600 it may be affirmed that the export of manufactured 
goods was very small, that thfe home market was limited in 
size, and that it was supplied largely by the" importation of 
foreign goods ; silk fabrics were woven in a certain number of 
centres, but the total output was small, and it is possible that 
a substantial proportion of the raw silk consumed in India 
was used for the production of the mixed goods which are still 
a feature of the hand-weaving industry. 

That Indian exports were very small is indicarted by the 
silence of the men who wrote about trade at this period, and 
who were careful to notice every article which seemed to be of 
interest to Europe, as riilk certainly was. Barbosa, who gives 
more details regarding exports than any other writer, says that 
at the beginning of the century some silk goods went from 
Gujarat to the coast of East Africa and to Pegu, but he indicates 
no other market, and the remaining writers, with one exception, 
pass the subject over in silence. The exception is Varthema, 
whoso book asserts that Gujarat supplied “ all Persia, 
Tartary, Turkey, Syria, Barbary, Arabia, Ethiopia,” and 
some other places, “ with silk and cotton stuffs.” The book 
bears many signs of loose writing, and I cannot believe that 
Varthema had discovered a vast trade in silk goods which 
was concealed from his contemporaries ; some of the countries 
named were, in fac};, supplying silk stuffs to India at this time, 
and the most probable explanation of Varthema’s statement 
is that he did not discriminate accurately between silk and 
cotton goods. It is fairly certain that substantial quantities 
of cotton goods went from India to n\^ny of the countriftj 
named by him, and it is probable that some portion of these 
contained silk as well as cotton yam, but in view of the evi- 
dence of Barbosa, supported by the silence of a long series of 
writers, I do not think that a large export of silk goods can have 
been a feature of the commerce of the period. 

The home market was more important »than the export 
trader for silk stuffs were widely worn by the upper classes, 
and the fashion of the times prescribed an extensive wardrobe 
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for any one who desired to move in good society. Abul 
Fazl records that the taste for fine materials had become 
general at Akbar*s Court, Barbosa had noted the prevalent 
use of silk by the nobles of Vijayanagar, and the luxury- 
demand was probably large relatively to the number of persons 
concerned. That number, however, was a very small fraction 
of the population of India, while there are clear indications 
that goods of foreign origin were preferred by many of the 
principal consumers. Silk goods of various kinds were brought 
to In^a from the Far East, from Central Asia, from Persia, 
and from the countries along the Eastern Mediterranean; 
Barbosa tells us that some of the silks he saw in Vijayanagar 
came from China, and a large proportion of the stuffs enumer- 
ated by Abul Fazl are assigned by him to one or other of 
•the countries named above. Thus the Indian industry had at 
most a share in a market of limited size. 

It so happens that information has been preserved which 
enables us to form an idea of the amount of raw material 
consumed in the industry. Apart from the small quantity 
of fibre produced and worked up in Kashmir, the only pro- 
duction of which we read in India at this period was that of 
Bengal. Tavernier obtained figures of the output in this 
region in the middle of the seventeenth century, when the 
Dutch had established themselves at Kasimbazar and had 
worked up a considerable export trade. At that period the 
total output was about million pounds,^ out of which one 
million pounds were worked up locally, | million were exported 
raw by the Dutch, and j million distributed over India, most 
of it going to Gujarat, but some being ta^en by merchants 
frpm Central Asia. The Dutch export was, of course, a new 
feature of the trade : their demand was unsatisfied, and it is 
probAle that production had responded to it, and was greater 
than in Akbar’s lifetime. Making allowances, therefore, for 
minor sources which may have existed though they are not 
recorded, we cannot put the total yield about the year 1600 at 

more than 2} million pounds, a small portion of which may 

^ • 

Tavernier gives the figures in bales of 100 litres ; I have added roughly 
10 per cent to convert his figures of litres into pounds. 
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have been exported as raw material. The Indian supply was 
supplemented by imports, of which China was much the 
most important source, and the trade ^as closely controHed 
by the Portuguese. In the middle of the sixteenth century 
Garcia da Orta put the imports at a fig?ire which may 
represent either 260,000 or 400,000 pounds ; ^ Linschoten, 
writing about 1690, gives 400,000 pounds (3000 quintals), 
and this figure is probably official. The only other probable 
source of imports was Persia. Pyrard says that some raw silk 
was exported from Ormuz ; he does not say that it went to 
India, but if it did, the quantity cannot have been^great ; the 
manufacturing centres of Gujarat, where Persian silk would 
naturally have gone, got their supplies chiefly from Bengal 
or China ; the quantity available in Persia was not abundant,* 
and in the ordinary course of trade it went westward rather* 
than eastward, for a few years after our period we find efforts 
being made to divert it from this course. We may therefore 
put the total imports to India at not more than half a million 
pounds, and the total consumption, imports and home pro- 
duction together, at about 3 million pounds of raw material 
as a maximum. The latest estimates I have seen of the present 
Indian production give a total of about 3 million pounds, 
while in the years before the War the imports (mainly from 
China) were about 2J million pounds, so that, after allowing 
for the export of nearly IJ millions, the industry consumed * 
about 4 million pounds. On these figures the Indian industry 
taken as a whole has not kept pace with the probable increase 
in the population ; the relative decline is important for the 
industry itself, bqt it does not represent a large decrease in 
the average income of the entire population of India. 

> The translator in one place says the unit emidoyed by Garcia ^ Orta 
was equivalent to 362 lb., but elsewhere it is equated to 600 lb., and Jt have 
not b^ able to ascertain which flguress correct. 

* Richard Steele, who was an advocate of trade with Persia, and therefore 
not likely to understate its possibilities, wrote (PurcAos, I. iv. 623) that, 
according to the King’s books, Persia yielded yearly 7700 batmaM of raw 
silk. The batman of nlk was apparently equivalent to about 10 or 12 lb. 
(LeMers Beceivtd, iiL 177, and notes), so that the total available was less 
than 100,000 lb. Ordinarily it was exporteu to Europe via Turkey (Letters 
jReeetjed, iv. 192, 246), so no large quantity can have come to India while 
the western outlet remained open. 
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The silk-weaving industry was localised, as might be in- 
ferred from the nature of its products. Contemporary writers 
speHk chiefly of the ^fabrics of Gujarat, notably of Cambay, 
Ahmadabad, and Pattan, while weaving was carried on also 
at Chaul, a few miles south of Bombay.^ It might be inferred 
from their descriptions that the industry depended wholly 
on material brought from China, but I think it is probable 
that supplies were also drawn from Bengal, as was certainly 
the case when Tavernier wrote. The same writer records a 
large local consumption in Bengal, and this too is probable, 
though traAjjellers like Caesar Frederic or Fitch say very little 
on the subject. The production of Kashmir was worked up 
locally, but does not appear to have been extensive, and the 
industry was also carried on at Agra, Lahore, and probably 
^ome other cities, but such reputation as Indian silk goods 
possessed depended on the fabrics of Gujarat. It is note- 
worthy that Akbar devoted his attention to improving the 
production of the country. Abul Fazl states that tlie Emperor 
had studied the whole production of foreign stuffs, and that 
under his care foreign workmen had settled in India, silk- 
spinning had been brought to perfection, and the Imperial 
workshops furnished all the stuffs made in other countries ; 
he names Lahore, Agra, Fatchpur, Ahmadabad, and Gujarat 
as having been affected by these measures. His account is 
coloured by conventional expressions of flattery, but is on 
the whole probable, and we may believe that patronage had 
led to an advance in the industry in its principal centre, 
Gujarat, as well as among the artisans directly dependent on 
the Court at the three northern capitals. , 

« Apart from what was recognised as silk by travellers 
familiar with ihe material, Bengal produced at this period 
fabrics made of some fibre or fibres which they compared to 
silk. Pyrard speaks of the jilk-herb ; Linschoten of a kind 

* The industry at Chaul seems to have been a recent development. 
When Barbosa wrote of the port at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
it was a considerable centre of trade, but he does not mention silk and says 
nothing of any induAry. Towards the end of the century Linschoten and 
other writers record an important silk-weaving industry, which musk have 
grown up after Barbosa’s time. 
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of cloth spun from an herb ; Caesar Frederic of cloth of herbs, 
“ a kind of silk which groweth among the woods ** ; and Fitch 
of ** cloth which is made of grass, which they call Yerua, it is 
like a silk.** What these fabrics were appears to be uncertain. 
1 incline to the belief that the statements refer^ in part at least, 
to the “ wild ’* silks of Chota Nagpur, which are in fact gathered 
in the woods, and the origin of which might easily be attri- 
buted by oral tradition to a plant instead of an insect. It is 
also possible that some fibre such as rhea was at this period 
produced locally, but I know of no definite authority for this 
view. The evidence is not given at first-haqd. Pyrard 
spent only a short time in Chittagong, and tells what he was 
able to hear ; Linschoten did not visit Bengal ; and the other 
authorities seem to have obtained their information in the 
towns. Whatever the fibre was, the manufacture of cloth® 
appears to have been of at most local importance, and it 
need not be taken into account in estimating the produce of 
India as a whole. 

Unlike silk, which is essentially a luxury-product, wool 
may be used for the clothing of both rich and poor, but, so 
far as contemporary authorities go, the poorer classes in 
India seem to have used very little of it at the period under 
consideration. I cannot recall a single instance in which a 
visitor to Northern India at this time mentions a woollen 
garment, or even a woollen blanket, being worn or used by an 
ordinary person, though several writers enter into particulars 
regarding cotton dlothing, and would probably have recorded 
the fact if they had seen Indians wrapped in blankets during 
cold or wet weather as one sees them so frequently to-day. 
Common blankets, however, existed, for Abul Fazl includ^ss 
them in his list of prices. The cheapest cost 10 dams, or say 
46 pounds of wheat, in the markets near Akbar’s Court, while 
about the year 1914 a blanket could be got for about 23 
pounds of wheat ; they were therefore substantially dearer 
at the earlier period. It is noteworthy that blankets were 
not supplied for even the best horses in Akbar’s stables, 
the covering sanctioned for them' being made of wadded 
cotton-cloth, and no doubt the same practice, which is 
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still familiar, was followed in other large establishments of 
the period. 

• We have fuller information regarding the use of woollen 
goods by the upper classes. Bright-coloured cloth, especially 
scarlet, was in. demand everywhere for purposes of display ; 
woollen clothing was naturally little used at the various 
Courts in Southern India, but it was worn in the north, and 
Akbar’s preference for dress of this material had doubtless 
an important induence on fashions at Agra and Lahore. In 
the case of wool, however, as of silk, much of the consumption 
of the upper classes consisted of imported goods : buyers sought 
for novelty in pattern and texture, and cloth from Italy, 
Turkey, and Persia was commonly sold in the principal cities. 
Importers found the market unsatisfactory owing to the 
vagaries of fashion, and the disappointments of the pioneer 
merchants of the East India Company are one of the most 
prominent topics in their reports : a few sample pieces of a 
new cloth would command a ready sale, but further shipments 
of similar patterns would be neglected, and there was no 
prospect of a steady off-take such as had at first been hoped 
for, while foreign patterns were quickly imitated by the local 
artisans. The number of these artisans does not appear to 
have been large enough to attract the notice of travellers : 
sheep were not an important element in the agriculture of the 
country, and apparently the Tibetan trade in raw wool had 
not been established,' so that the supply of material was 
limited. The only reference I have found to its quality is 
Terry’s remark that the wool was generally very coarse. 

Two special lines of manufacture deserye mention. The 
waving of shawls, mainly from hair, belonged primarily to 
Kashmir, but under Akbar’s patronage the art had been at 
this time established in Lahore * and perhaps elsewhere in 

^ In the “ Account of the Twelve Subes ” ( tranelation, ii. 172, 280), 
Abnl Fad gives list# of goods imported into Oudh and Kuraaun ; taw wool ia 
not mentioned in them, though woollen goods reached Oudh from the north, 

* Abnl Fad says there were more than a thousand workshops in Lahore ; 
1 he uses round numbers somewhat liberally, and stress should not 
be laid on the precis^hgure, biit it may fairly be inferred that a subetantial 
indnatiy had been brought into edstmioe. The outturn consisted largely 
of miz^ goods, 
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the plains. Caipet-weaving e&so was fostered by Akbar, 
particularly at Agra and Lahore, but while some good 
specimens were produced, the output does not appear to 
have been large; Persian ca];pets retained their hold on 
the market, and some years later English m/^rchants found 
that the industry was unprogressive, and that the crafts- 
men were in bad circumstances. The weaving of superior 
goods, whether of wool or of hair, must indeed be regarded 
as a “fancy-goods” business, not bulking largely in the 
economic life of the country. No data exist for a precise 
estimate of the total production of goods made of wool and 
hair, but taking plain and fancy goods together, the industry 
was probably less important relatively to population than 
now ; the output of the large modern factories more than 
suffices to cover any decrease which may have occurred in 
the production of artisans. 

VIII. Textile Manufactures— Hemp, Jute, and 
Cotton 

We now come tq the coarser fibres grown in India as field- 
crops. Regarding hemp we have very little information. 
Sann-hemp (Crotolaria juncea) was assessed in all the Mogul 
provinces for which revenue rates are on record, and we may 
infer that it was grown over a wide area though not in great 
quantity, but there is nothing to suggest that it was exten- 
sively used in industry, and probably it was cultivated mainly 
for domestic purposes, as is still the case in most parts of the 
northern plains ; ijb is possible, however, that sacking made of 
this fibre was in local use, since the jute industry was at ai^ 
rate not highly organised, and some coarse fabric must have 
been used for packing. Regarding jute, I have foun^only 
the single item of information \hat “ a kind of sackcloth” 
was pr^uced in the Bengal district of Ghoraghat (Rangpur), 
and it might be inferred that at this period jute was in 
Bengal what sann-hemp was farther west, a fibre grown for 
domestic use and of no industrial ‘interest^ There is some 
rea^n, however, for believing that m Akbar’s time jute 
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occapied to some extent the place of cotton as well as hemp. 
We are told on good authority that rather more than a 
cfintury ago ** th^>, poor in Eastern and Northern Bengal 
were mainly, if not entirely, clad in a sack-cloth of jute ** ; 
and while it ‘is conceivable that these classes wore cotton 
in 1600, jute in 1800, and cotton again in 1900, it appears 
to be more probable that the wearing of sackcloth as the 
cheaper material was an old practice, and that it persisted 
until the change in relative values which took place in the 
nineteenth century, when jute became an important industrial 
crop and ^‘‘^he price of cotton goods was lowered as the result 
of the introduction of machinery. I have been unable to 
trace anything in the literature of the period which throws 
any light on this question, and the possibility has to be 
reckoned with in any estimate of the production of cotton 
goods : the masses of Bengal at this period wore either jute 
or cotton, and the province was so densely populated that 
its clothing must represent a substantial proportion of the 
entire textile consumption of the country. 

Even if we conclude that Bengal wore sackcloth, the fact 
remains that cotton-weaving was by far the most extensive 
industry in India, and I think it is fair to say that the aggregate 
production was one of the great facts of the industrial world 
of the year 1600. Its magnitude certainly impressed the 
Portuguese, as may be seen from the statement quoted by 
Pyrard, that “ every one from the Cape of Good Hope to 
China, man and woman, is clothed from head to foot ” in the 
products of Indian looms. This picturesque phrase contains 
some serious exaggerations, and perhaps the best way of 
realising the actual extent of the industry is to strip off these 
exaggerations one by one until we reach the underlying truth. 
First as regards the market in India itself, it is nearly correct 
to say that “ every one ” wore cloth produced in the country, 
though, as we have just seen, it is possible that some of the 
cloth was made of jute ; woollens, silks, and velvets were 
indeed imported^ from Europe and elsewhere, but their use 
was confined to the upper classes, who were numericaljy of 
very little importance, and the bulk of the people certainly 
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wore home-made clothes. It is, however, very far from the 
truth to say that they were clothed from head to foot,” for 
the literature of the period shows that the clothing worn wia 
exceedingly scanty, not merely in the wanner parte of India, 
where clothes are conventional necessaries, Uut in regions 
where they are absolutely required for efficiency. The 
evidence on this point will be considered in a subsequent 
chapter, and for the moment we must be content to correct 
Fyrard’s statement by sa 3 dng that most people in India wore 
clothes made in the country, but that their clothing was very 
scanty, being usually limited to a loin-cloth. t 

The case is even stronger as regards most of the countries 
outside India. The nakedness of the people living between 
the Cape of Good Hope and China is proved by a mass of 
concurrent testimony which would take many pages to 
reproduce ; it was in fact the first and most obvious thing to 
attract the notice of European visitors, and it has to be borne 
in' mind when we endeavour to estimate the importance of 
the various markets. Taking first the east coast of Africa, 
it is, I think, trhe that India supplied most or all of the clothes 
worn between Cape Gardafui and the Cape of Good Hope,^ 
but the number of people who wore clothes was very small : 
Pyrard himself says tersely that all these nations go naked, 
Friar Joanno and other travellers say the same thing in greater 
detail, and the imports, which are nowhere to my knowledge 
described as great, were required only for the Portuguese 
garrison, the Moslem merchants, the Chiefs, and such of the 
native inhabitants as had begun to feel the influences of 
civilisation. Farther north there was a market of real 
importance: Arabia took substantial quantities of piec9 
go^, which were carried also to Egypt and distril^pted 
thence through the Mediterraneap, though it would, of course, 
be incorrect to say that “ every one ” in these parte wore 
Indian clothes. On the other side of India, the kingdoms 
which now form Burma supplied a second market of import- 

^ Barboaa mentioiui (p. 234) that the MoAeme had* intiodiioed weaving 
on th% Bait African ooMt near Sofala. 1 have found nothing to ehow 
whether or not thia enterpriee anrvived until the end of the oentiuy. 
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ance during part, at any rate, of the sixteenth century; 
probably it was at its worst when the century closed, owing 
to the devastation which resulted from the Siamese war. 
The third important market was furnished by Malacca 
and the group of islands of which it formed the com- 
mercial centre : ships going from India for spices or for the 
produce of China carried large quantities of piece-goods, which 
were either sold at Malacca or bartered locally for cloves or 
similar produce. Here, however, as in India, individuals 
wore very little, as a rule “ nothing but a cloth about their 
middles,” and the extent of the market should not be over- 
estimated. Beyond the Straits the markets were of much 
less importance. 1 have found no record of any large export 
of cotton goods to China, and it is noteworthy that the Portu- 
guese, who knew this trade thoroughly, did not rely on piece- 
goods but carried silver from India to finance their ])nrchases. 
There was some sale to Japan, but it does not appear to have 
been large, and an English factor, wTiting from that country 
in 1616, said that the people bought the sorts of Indian cloth 
carried there only ” for the new and strange fashions and 
paintings thereof, being a people desiring change.” Lastly, 
it may be noted that Spanish ships occasionally carried 
Indian cloth from the far-Eastern markets to the Philippines, 
and perhaps to Mexico, but it is not probable that the quantity 
80 handled was large. 

We may then restate Pyrard’s picturesque and exaggerated 
account by saying that Indian looms had a practical monopoly 
of the home market for clothes, and in addition had three 
principal export markets, Arabia and beyohd, Burma, and the 
Slastem Islands, besides minor outlets in various other parts of 
AftiA and on the east coast of Africa. The production carried 
on to meet this demand was^diffused throughout the country, 
but the distribution* was not uniform : certain localities had 
acquired a reputation for special classes of goods, while 
facilities for carriage had led to considerable concentrations 
of the industry particjilar areas either on the coast or along 
the inland waterways. Of the general diffusion there can be 
no doubt : wherever a European penetrated inland, he found 
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cloth being produced along his route, and it is reasonable to 
conclude that the organisation, of which the remains are still 
visible, was at this period m full operation, and that all towns 
and most large villages produced the bulk of the cloth worn in 
the locality. Such everyday manufactures wire not usually 
recorded in the Ain-i Akbari, and all the notices of weaving 
in this work appear to refer to goods which had obtained a 
wider reputation. Thus Abul Fazl noted the very fine 
muslin ^ produced in Sonargaon, the predecessor of Dacca ; 
he spoke with approbation of the goods obtainable in places 
like Benares, Mau, or Agra in the Gangetic plain, and he 
recorded in general terms the excellence of the produce of 
Malwa, the Deccan, and Gujarat. Travellers and merchants 
notice in the same way the high quality of the goods obtainable 
in this town or in that, Lahore, Multan, Burhanpur, Golconda, 
and so on, and it is scarcely exaggerating the position to say 
th^t there was something approaching to a general market 
for superior qualities of cloth, though it must have been 
dominated by the high cost of transport. 

Production for export was in the main drawn from four 
tracts, the Indus plain with its outlet at the port of Lahari 
Bandar, the country along the Gulf of Cambay and as far 
south as Dabul, the Coromandel coast, and Bengal. There 
were large communities of weavers at Lahore, Multan, Sukkur, 
Tatta, and other towns on the rivers of the Indus system, and 
much of their produce was exported by sea, some going 
towards Arabia, and the rest being taken at this period by the 
Portuguese. The Gulf of Cambay was the centre of the 
largest trade of all,**drawing goods from Ahmadabad, Pattan, 
Baroda, Broach, Surat, and many smaller places, and exporting 
largely east as well as west : we meet Cambay clotla all 
down the coast of Africa, at Aden, and in the Persian Gulf ; 
but we hear of it also in Ceylon, in Pegu, in Malacca, all 
through the Islands, and as far as the coast of China. The 
eastern side of India had a narrower range, and 1 have not 

a. * 

^ mudina of this purt of the country had not, however, attained 
to the reputation aubaequently enjoyed, which appears to have been due 
largely to the patronage of the Oouxt of Shahjahiui. 
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traced goods from the Coromandel coast in the Arabian Sea ; 
it exported, however, largely to Pep, Malacca, and the 
Blands, markets wjiich it shared with Cambay and abo with 
the fourth region, Bengal. It is not easy to ascertain the 
dbtance from®which the centres of export drew their supplies. 
The English merchants found that some kinds of piece*goods 
could be profitably bought at Apa for shipment from Surat, 
although thb involved land transport of about 700 miles 
as the road lay ; but the instance is perhaps not altogether 
typical of ordinary conditions, for the merchants went to 
Apa primrily to sell their goods and to buy indigo, and the 
purchase of cloth was, so to speak, a “ side-line ” of their 
business in this part of the country. It is obvious that where 
waterways were available the radius of profitable export 
would be considerably peat^r than where land transit was 
required ; Lahore is about 700 miles from the sea in a direct 
line, and more by river, and on tlus showing the Bengal 
ports may have drawn their supplies from as far up-country 
as Allahabad. No small part of India, therefore, was within 
the export radius, but at the same time the impression left 
by the narratives of travellers and merchants is that both in 
Gujarat and on the Coromandel coast the bulk of the cloth 
exported was woven in the immediate vicinity of the ports. 

In addition to cloth, certain miscellaneous goods were 
manufactured from cotton. We read of cotton carpets, 
coverlets, ropes, bed tapes, and some other commodities, and 
the agpegate outturn was doubtless substantial, but there 
are no means of estimating the amount. Reference may also 
be made here to the subsidiary industiy of dyeing, which 
depended mainly on cotton goods, though it handled abo 
other textiles. Coloured goods were in brge demand, especi- 
ally for the countries whicli^now form the province of Burma ; 
the indigenous vegetable dyes were used,^ and we may take 
it that the processes followed were in substance those which 

‘ The dyes were not always fast : an English factor writing from Ahmad- 
abad in 1613 complained of the local goods in this respect, adding, tluw 
themselves confess that their colours are nought, and will not cobtinue ** 
(Letters Received, 1 302). 
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are still familiar, of which have recently been displaced by the 
products of European factories. 

The details which have been given suf^ce to show that tSe 
cotton industry was at this period much the most important 
handicraft in India, but they do not enable us to form even a 
rough idea of the output of commodities. In order to approach 
this question, we require to take into account the data avail- 
able regarding the Indian consumption and the volume of the 
export trade : the facts as to consumption can best be studied 
in connection with the standard of life, while the export trade 
will be considered in the next chapter, and we shall then be in 
a position to approach the question of the output of cotton 
goods, which has a material bearing on the income of the 
country as a whole. 


IX. Industrial Organisation 

Our authorities tell us very little concerning the manner 
in which Indian industry was organised at the close of the 
sixteenth century, and it is reasonable to infer that they are 
silent because they had nothing interesting to say. To the 
writers of the country the existing system— whatever it might 
be — would be too familiar to call for mention, and a knowledge 
of it would be tacitly assumed. Visitors from Europe would 
almost certainly have indicated any salient features which 
struck them as novel, and if we find no such features recorded, 
the inference is that the Indian system resembled in essentials 
that which prevailed in Europe at the period, or, in other words, 
that the managemaut of business had not been separated 
from the work of manufacture, and that production was* 
carried on by artisans without superior dhpitalist diiecljpn. 
This inference is rendered practical^ certain by the persistence 
of the same system in those branches of industry which have 
not yet been organised on modem European lines, and it is 
entirely in accordance with the few incidental observations 
which contemporaries have left on record. These observations 
are naturally to be found in the early correspondence of foreign 
merchants, who had to adapt themselves to the markets in 
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which they were endeavouring to find a footmg, and to learn 
by experience the best ways of buying the goods they required, 
ThSk first lesson wa§ the need for provision in advance : it 
was little good trying to get cargo when the ships had come 
into port) but merchants had to be left in the country, and 
kept in funds so that they could order what was wanted and 
pay the price in cash as the goods were delivered. They 
learned too that some artisans at least were unsatisfactory, 
for when they gave a trial order to carpet-weavers at Agra, 
they found “ the tardiness, slowness, and poverty of the 
workmen ’* to be so great as to prevent the establishment 
of a regular business. Elsewhere, however, they learned 
that buying through middlemen was less satisfactory than 
dealing direct with the artisans, and Sir Thomas Roe urged 
that attention should be paid to the piece-goods of Gujarat 
rather than of Sind and Bengal, on the specific ground that at 
Cambay or Broach “ you may bespeak what sorts you will, 
what length, breadth, and fineness, and buy it from the loom 
at best hand.” Working on these lines, purchases might 
have to be made of unfinished goods : cloth was thus bought 
from the weavers, and then dyers or bleachers were employed 
to get it ready for the market. One factor gives a vivid 
glimpse of the working of this system in unfavourable circum- 
stances, reporting that when a consignment of Indian piece- 
goods was offered for sale somewhere near the Straits of 
Malacca, the cloth was found to be worn into holes owing to 
“ the knavery of the washer that whites them, who to get 
opium hires them out a month to wear, whereby being foul 
he beats them to pieces to make them clean.” Apart from 
swsh incidents, the impression left by this early commercial 
conesoondence is that production was carried on by inde- 
pendent artisans with scantv resources and compelled to 
market their goods immediately upon completion. 

The prevalence of the artisan system of production docs 
not imply that India was unable to undertake great enter- 
prises at this period. Such a suggestion can be immediately 
negatived by instances &e the construction of the fort at 
or the new capital at Fatehpur Sikri, as well as by 
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the building of the great Portuguese carracks, each one of 
which must be regarded as a large undertaking when judged by 
the standard of the sixteenth century. , The true implicafion 
I take to be that the organisation had to be brought specially 
into existence for each enterprise of the kind. A merchant 
who required a great ship could not apply to a firm which 
specialised in shipbuilding and would undertake all technical 
details : it is more probable that he had to arrange the whole 
business himself, from the felling of the timber onwards, or 
at least to organise the services of contractors for all the 
separate branches into which the undertaking Mias divided. 
The system of working a large number of small units was, as 
we have seen in a previous section, in operation at the diamond- 
fields in the seventeenth century ; contracting and sub- 
contracting are still familiar in modern India, and I know' 
of no facts which indicate the existence of any more elaborate 
organisation in ordinary industry at this period. The germ 
of another system is, however, to be found in the Imperial 
workshops maintained at the Mogul capital. Bernier, writing 
about sixty 3^ear8 after our period, described what he saw in 
the palace at Delhi in the following terms : “ Large halls are 
seen in many places called karkhanas or workshops for the 
artisans. In one hall embroiderers are busily employed, 
superintended by a master. In another you see the gold- 
smiths : in a third, painters : in a fourth, varnishers in lacquer- 
work : in a fifth, joiners, turners, tailors, and shoemakers : 
in a sixth, manufacturers of silk, brocade, and fine muslins.** 
These workshops probably represent the later development 
of those karkhams which Abul Fazl mentions occasionally, 
though he does not describe their organisation in detail: 
they marked a difierent stage of prc^uction, in th^t the 
artisans worked under direction, and that the supply of 
materials was presumably arranged for by the officials in 
charge ; and they ofiered the possibility of improvements in 
design and workmanship when, as was the case in Akbar’s 
time, the Emperor took a personal^ interest in the products. 
It i| possible that private workshops of a similar type may 
have been in existence in the case of some handicrafts, though 
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our autkorities say nothing about them, but the quotations 
®h?eady given appear to show that in the ordinary weaving 
inmistay at least the artisans worked independently. 

The economic position of artisans was not a topic likely 
to interest the •writers who have described portions of the 
In(pa of the sixteenth century, and there is practically no 
contemporary information on the subject. A few later 
visitors took the question into consideration. Bernier, 
writing to Colbert, said : “No artist can be expected to give 
his mind to his calling in the midst of a people who are cither 
wretchedly, poor, or who, if rich, assume an appearance of 
poverty, and who regard not the beauty and excellence but 
the cheapness of an article : a people whose grandees pay for 
a work of art considerably under its value and according to 
their own caprice.” He goes on to point out that the degrada- 
tion of artistic handicrafts was retarded by the influence of 
the Imperial workshops, and by the protection of a few 
powerful patrons, which resulted in the payment of rather 
higher wages, and adds : “ I say rather higher wages, for it 
should not be inferred that the workman is held in esteem, 
or arrives at a state of independence. Nothing but sheer 
necessity or blows from a cudgel keeps him employed : he 
never can become rich, and he feels it no trifling matter if he 
have the means of satisfying the cravings of hunger and of 
covering his body with the coarsest garment. If money be 
gained, it does not in any measure go into his pocket, but 
only serves to increase the wealth of the merchant.” Bernier’s 
description is corroborated by what Th^venot was told about 
the same period of the state of the arts in^)e]hi, and it may 
fairly be read as showing that the artisan in the middle of the 
sevenitBenth eentury was substantially in the same position as 
the artisan of to-day, working mainly for the benefit of mer- 
chants or middlemen, and with no prospect of advancement 
except through the influence of a wealthy or powerful patron. 
Some light is thrown on the position of the most important 
class of artisans ^y the experience furnished by the Gujarat 
famine of 1630-31. At this period Gujarat had benefit^ by 
the expansion of trade resulting from the appearance of 
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foreign buyers in the markets, aiid it is reasonable to suppose 
that the weavers and workers in allied industries were at least 
as prosperous as their fellows in other parts of India. Their 
economic position was, however, unsatisfactory when judged 
by the familiar test of resistance to the stress of famine, for 
contemporary accounts show the complete collapse of the 
industrial organisation. By November 1630 the weavers 
and other artisans had abandoned their homes in such numbers 
that cargo for the English ships could not be procured, and 
when rain fell in the following June the merchants found it 
necessary to dole out grain to the weavers at Broach and 
Baroda, a “ ser of corn ** being given for each piece of cloth 
delivered. 

On the whole, then, it may be said that not long after 
Akbar’s death the economic position of the bulk of the artisans' 
was at least as bad as at the present day : the workers were 
dependent on purchasers or middlemen for their current 
expenses and were destitute of means to face a period of stress. 
There is no direct evidence to show that this statement is 
applicable to'the conditions which prevailed in the later years 
of Akbar’s reign, but in the absence of any suggestion of an 
economic revolution in the intervening period it is reasonable 
to conclude that the position was substantially the same, and 
that, while individuals might benefit from powerful and 
enlightened patronage, the great majority of the workers had 
nothing to hope for beyond the continuance of the conditions 
which afforded them a bare subsistence. 

Two factors in particular — ^the cost of materials and the 
burden of taxatien— may be noticed as having probably 
exercised a material influence conducing to this result. We 
have already seen that the cost of metSs was high, an^ con- 
sequently the metal-worker wit^iout sufficient capital would 
be entirely in the hands of whoever might provide him with 
material. In Northern India at least the price of raw cotton 
was also high, for in the revenue assessment the crop was 
charged with rates which indicate that it was much more 
valuable than wheat, and where this relation held, the strength 
of the middleman or financier was obviously greater than now. 
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Thm 18 no reason to think that the middlemen of Akbu’s 
time had softer hearts than their modern successors, and since 
the*condition8 were f|tvourable to exploitation, we need not 
question Bernier’s assertion that exploitation was the rule. 
As regards taxation on handicrafts, we have little direct 
information. Abul Fazl tells us that Akbar remitted a large 
number of imposts, including a tax on the various classes of 
artificSts and also taxes on particular products or occupations, 
on blankets, tanning, manufacture of lime and so on ; but, as 
we have seen in a previous chapter, it is not permissible to 
regard these remissions as permanent, and what was renounced 
by the State was often collected by subordinate authorities. 
The existence of such taxes would not ordinarily be noticed 
by foreign visitors. Terry states definitely that the Mogul 
^d " officers that spread over his Empire to exact money 
out of all the labours of that people who make the curious 
manufactures,” and Tavernier mentions that at Benares the 
weavers had to take each piece of cloth to be stamped by the 
“ farmer ” (that is, the man who had contracted for the tax) 
before they could offer it for sale, but these are the only specific 
statements which I have found, though there are general 
assertions that all classes of the people paid taxes according 
to their means. While therefore there is not positive evidence 
to prove that artisans were heavily taxed in the latter years 
of Akbar’s reign, the circumstances of the period render it 
probable that they had to contribute to the revenue, and the 
possibility should be borne in mind in any attempt to estimate 
their economic position at the period. 

X. Urban Wages 

It will be convenient to bring together at this point a few 
items of information regarding the rates of wages which pre- 
vailed in India at this period. The subject is relevant to 
town life rather than to country life, for, if 1 have correctly 
interpreted the economic condition of the villages, the labour 
market in Akbar’s time was almost exclusively an urban 
^benommon. The agricultural labourer was ordinarily a 
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seif, receiving in return for Ids work an amount of commodities 
determined by custom, and about sufficient to keep him and 
his fanuly alive : the village artisan was also, I take it, s'up- 
ported by the customary paj^ents which are now gradually 
dying out ; and it was only in the towns and cities that men 
were hired to work and that rates of wages can be said to 
have existed. This view does not imply a complete separation 
between the urban and rural population : there was, iu fact, 
a drift from the villages towards the army and the cities, 
composed partly of the natural overflow of population, and 
partly of men who had abandoned cultivation un^er stress of 
bad seasons or of an environment unfavourable in other ways. 
Bernier indicates that this drift to the cities had become 
important at the period when he travelled in India : ** It 
happens,” he wrote to Colbert, “ that many of the peasantry,* 
driven to despair by so execrable a tjrranny, abandon the 
country, and seek a more tolerable mode of existence either 
in the towns or in camps.” Probably this particular cause 
operated with greater force under Aurangzeb than under 
Akbar, but it is reasonable to conclude that the labouring 
population of the cities was reinforced by men from the 
country, and that a certain amount of competition existed, 
which would influence wages indirectly even if their amount 
was not the subject of direct and open bargaining. The 
statement made by Terry that men stood to be hired in the 
market-place, as they may be seen standing in some cities 
at the present day, indicates that a labour market did in fact 
exist ; but very little information as to its working appears to 
be on record, and^ apart from the particulars given by Abul 
Fasl, 1 have found only a few incidental notes of the rates 
which travellers and merchants engaged domestic servimts. 

The facts given by Abul Fazl are important, but their 
significance is limited.^ He did not attempt to make a record 

' The feote on which this paragraph is based are scattered through the 
first two booka of the ilin-t Akbari. 1 have discussed some of them in 
the Jwtnal of the Royal Asiatic Society for October 1917 (p. 816). For 
fines, see in particular the ** Pagosht Relation ** (AiVs tran^tion, i 217). 
If a ^oise lost condition, the fines came down to the water-oarriers and 
sweepers employed in the stable. When an elephant died thromh negieet, 



of current rates of wages, but in describing the various depart- 
ments of the Imperial household he no^ the rates of pay 
which had been approved by Akbar, or what would now be 
called the sanctionecT scales of the establishment. It would 
be a mistake ip regard these scales as showing the exact 
earnings of the Imperial servants : in some cases they had 
to pay for petty ujpplies, the actual value of which cannot be 
ascertamed ; they were liable to frequent, and occasionally 
ferocious, fines ; and, unless Akbar’s Court was entirely unlike 
other Oriental establishments, they had to pay a portion of 
their wages to their superior officer. We may say, then, that 
Akbar had sanctioned the following rates of wages, and that 
his servants could not earn more, but probably in practice 
got something less. 


Clau. 

OrdinaTy laboorera 
Superior labourers 
Carpenters . 
Builders 


Sanctioned Rate. 

2 ‘dams daily 
. 3 to 4 „ 

. 3 „ 7 


Modem Equivalent. 

6| annaa 
8|toll „ 

8^ annas to Re. 1.4 ‘ 
14 Bo. 1.4 


These rates, it will be understood, applied primarily to 
expenditure in the Imperial Camp, which by itself formed 
the largest city in the Empire ; their purchasing power may 
therefore be calculated on the basis of the prices recorded 
by Abui Fazl, and I have shown the modem equivalents on 
this basis. So calculated, the rates are, broadly speaking, 
intermediate between those which prevailed in Agra and in 
Lahore when the Wage Census was taken in the year 1911,^ 
and indicate that, if Akbar’s workmen received the full 
sanctioned rates, they were rather better off than the modem 
workmen of the United Provinces, but not tjo well off as those 
cff the Punjab : it is more probable that they got something 
less than the sanctioned rates and that their actual position 
was a little worse ; but the general conclusion to which these 


the attendants (some of whom drew less than three rupees a month) had to 
pay the price of the animal {idem, p. 132), a regulation which may be held 
to justify the epithet ferocious used in the text. 

^ llie rates for builders form a partial exception to this statement : the 
hi^r Hmit of Be. ^4 prevailed in the Punjab in 1911, but farther East 
the rates ranged about 8 as., as against the lower rate of 14 as. in Akbar*s 
time. 
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figiueB point is that urban reid wages in the north of India 
stood at somewhere about the same level in Akbar’s time as 
in 1911, and that there has been no pronounced change in4he 
standard of remuneration of these classes of the population. 
This conclusion is borne out by the monthly jrates sanctioned 
for the infantry and for various departments of the Household : 
in several instances the lowest grades of sei^^ants were entitled 
to less than two rupees monthly (65 dams for a sweeper, 60 
for a camel-driver, 70 for a wrestler, and so on), while the bulk 
of the menials and of the ordinary foot-soldiers began at less 
than three rupees. The minimum for subsistence at the 
Court is probably marked by the lowest grade of slaves, who 
were allowed one dam daily, equivalent to three-quarters of a 
rupee monthly in the currency of the time. 

I have found no corresponding figures for the remuneration 
of men employed in more highly specialised work, and since 
we must assume that the separation between different grades 
of labour was at least as marked under Akbar as at the present 
day, it is not permissible to extend to their case the conclusion 
drawn from the rates for general labour. We have seen that 
artisans were, as a rule, badly off, and they can scarcely have 
been able to pay high wages to their journeymen, but what 
they actually paid is purely a matter of conjecture until 
fresh sources of information come to light. 

The facts available regarding the wages paid by travellers 
and merchants come almost entirely from the south and west 
of India. Terry Insists on the excellence of the servants 
obtained for five shillings, or say two rupees a month, and he 
adds that they ^yould send half this sum home ; probably 
this statement relates to servants hired in Surat, but in aqy 
case it refers to this part of the country, as Terry went no 
farther north than Mandu. Della Valle, writing o^Suiat 
about ten years later, put the'rate at not more than three 
rupees, whffe de Laet’s informants gave from three to four 
rupees, which could be supplemented in some cases by com- 
mission charged on purchases. A messenger between Surat and 
llasulipatam was in 1614 allowed ^ven oi? eight mahmudis 
(8a}f something between three and four rupees) for th^joumey : 
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he took nearly two months over it, but he wasted time on 
the way, and probably one month would have been sufficient. 
These instances appear to justify the conclusion that early 
in the seventeenth century foreigners could secure capable 
servants for somewhere about three rupees a month. What 
this represents in real wages is uncertain : as has been indi- 
cated in a previa 'IS chapter, prices seem to have been higher 
on the west coast than in Northern India, but their precise 
level cannot be determined, while it would not perhaps be 
fair to compare this rate directly with the wages (approxi- 
mately 30 rupees monthly with a reasonable prospect of 
commission on purchases) which Terry or della Valle would 
have paid if they had arrived in Bombay in the year 1914. 
The rates struck Kuropeans as extraordinarily low, and taken 
' with those which prevailed in the northern capital they enable 
us to understand the great development of domestic em- 
ployment which, as has been shown in a previous chapter, 
characterised the life of India at this period. 


AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER V 

Section 

Section 2.— Travellers tell uh little of the forests through which they 
pasjwid ; they were unpleasant features of a journey, to be liurried through 
aa quickly as possible. Several of them, however, refer to the bamboos of 
Ik'ngal and the teak of the Western (Jhats; sec, c.y., Pyrard, translation, i. 

ii. 180. The authorities in n*gard to fisheries are Am, translation, iL 
124, 12fi, 338; LtMcholen, c. 48; Thevenot, 77. For the pearl-fishery, see, 
Hay, 735. 

Section 3.— As regards gold, the silence of Tavernier seems to me con- 
clusive. He was specially interested in the Uipic a rill devotes some space 
(p. 393) to a review of Asiatic production : he had travelled widely in 
S^them India, and if there had been any goldfield there, we may be sure 
that he jrould have visited the mines. The metal is referred to in Ain, 
translation, ii. 171, 280, 312 ; some of these passages refer also to silver, 
the mine in Agra being mentioned oA p. 181. 

For lead and zinc, see Am, translation, ii. 268; for copper, 173, 182, 
194,268,280; for iron, 124, 150, 181,230, 280, etc. An idea of the location 
* of old workings can be obtained by referring to the entries under Clipper 
and Iron in the index of the Imperial QaieUeer. For imports of copper, 
see jBar6oaa, 285; Xtl^ecoda, i. 364; Xllth/)ecada, 20; Thivenat,Z\%. For 
prices of copper and other minerals, see Journal R.A.S., October 1918^ 
375 ff. Infotination regarding Indian steel is collected in Hobson'jBbeon 
(wt. Wootn). 


0 
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The account of the diamond-fields is in Tavernier, 326 S. As to salt, 
the Punjab mines are described in Ain, translation, iL 316; Badaoni 
refers to the Sambhar Lake (ii. 45) ; sea-salt is indicated in Ain, tran^- 
tion, ii. 139, etc. (Bengal) ; 266, etc. (Gujarat) ; 338 (Sind) ; while Pyrard 
(translation, i. 359) mentions salt-panA in Malabar. Pyrard (ii. 257) also 
mentions the use of Bassein stone at Goa. For saltpetre, see Ain, transla- 
tion, ii. 231, 253. ** 

Section 4. — Our or jaggery is mentioned by various writers, e.g. Barbosa, 
346, and Linsciwten, c. 11. For the sugar of Beng;^, see Barbosa, 362; 
Linschoten, c. 16 ; or Fitch in Purclias, II. x. 1736. For Ahmadaberf and 
Cambay, see Letters Received, L 302. For candy, see Am, translation, ii. 181 ; 
Letters Received, iv. 291 ; Linschoten, c. 7. Prices are given in Ain, transla- 
tion, i. 63. 

Pur cotton-ginning, see Thivenol, 21 ; for indigo manufacture, Purchas, 
1. iv. 430. The availability of tobacco-leaf in Gujarat ir recorded in 
Letters Received, i. 298 ; Terry, 96, notes the ignorance of the art of 
manufacture. Practically all authorities refer to intoxicating liquor of some 
sort. Akbar’s regulations are in Ain, translation, ii. 42 ; Jahangir’s orders 
are in Tuzuk, i. 8, and an account of his own habits will be found in Purchas, 
I. iii. 222. For examples of statements regarding the supply, see Barbosa, 
346; Purchas, 1. iv. 424; or Jourdain, 124, 132. 

SaOTiON 6. — Mention of the artistic handicrafts is made by most visitors 
to the country ; see for examples Barbosa, 278; Linschden, c. 9 ; or Thevenot, 
36, 140. As to the scarcity of furniture, see especially Terry, 185, but the 
evidence is largely negative, and the position can best be realised by noting 
what is missing fiom the various contemporary descriptions. For Portu- 
guese furniture, see Pyrard, translation, ii. 245 ; for that of the merchants 
at Hander, see Barbosa, 287. The nature of Indian harness and saddlery 
is given in detail in .tin, translation, i. 126-153. 

The statements in the text regarding paper are based mainly on della 
Valle, 291, and Pyrard, translation, ii. 175, 211, 245. References to the 
nature of houses will bo found under the chapter dealing with the standard 
of life. For the time taken in building the Allahabad fort, see Purchas, 

I. iv. 437. 

Section 6. — The be^t account of road travel is that given by Tavernier, 
24 f!., also 121 ; it is rather later than our period, but I doubt if any marked 
change had occurred in the interval. For the extent of the river traffic, 
see Purchas, I. iv. 432, II. x. 1733 ; Elliot, History, v. 374; Ain, translation, 
i. 280. The size of tke Ganges barges is given by Jourdain, 162; and of 
those on the Jumna by Finch, in Purchas, 1. iv. 439. For attempts to build 
ships in Arabia and Egypt, see ifar6osa, 246; Xth Dfcada, ii. 178; and Hobsffh- 
Jobson under “ Teak.” The authority for Pegu is ^Ibi, in Pufchas, II. 
X. 1728. Conti’s mention of the pilgrim ships is in Major, 27 ; They are 
frequently referred to in Purchas (see/ e.g., I. iii. 308, 396) ; even such a 
landsman as Terry mentions their size in tuns {idem, II. ix. 1470). Pyrard, 
among other writers, mentions the building of carracks at Bassein (ii. 114). 

SiOTiON 7.— For export of silk goods, see Barbosa, 233, 366 ;* Varihema, 
111. Other authorities are silent, and it is noteworthy that neither CaMai 
Frederic, Fitch, nor Balbi (whose narratives^re placed together in Purchast 

II. 3^) gives any hint of silk goods being exported from Bengal to Pegu. 
For the use of tdlk goods in India, see Ain, translation, L 88, and Barb^ 
297. Tavernier's account of production is p. 290 ; imports of '^w materut 
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are referred to in Garcia da OrUit 05 ; Linscholtn, o. 23 ; and Ptjrard, trantla* 
tion, iL 239. I take the modem production from Professor Maxwcli-Lefroy 
in Journal Royal Society of Arte^ 1917, pp. 290 ft. The Gujarat industry 
is mentioned by most visitors ; see, e.g., Linschotent o. 10. For Kashmir, see 
^tn, translation, ii. 349; for Akbar’s improvements, idem, i. 88, for 
“ herb-silk,** see fiobson^Jobeon under “ Grass-Cloth ** and “ Moonga,** 
and the references there given. 

The references to woollen goods are Ain, translation, i. 55, OO-OG, 136. 
The diaappointmen 1 of English merchants are mentioned frequently in 
Letter* Heceived {€.g. ii. 90, 103). Terry’s remark on the quality of the wool 
is in Purchaa, II. ix. 1469. Carpets are referred to in various places in 
the early volumes of English Factories. 

Section 8. — The assessment rates on hemp will bo found in Ain, transla- 
tion, ii. 91 ff. : the single reference to jute is ii. 123. The statement as to 
the use of juk clothing is quoted from the Imperial Gazetteer, iii. 204. 

For the attitude of Europeans to the cotton-trade, see Pyrard, translation, 
ii. 245 ; Pyrard’s observation as to the nakedness of Africa is ii. 149 ; for 
Friar Joanno, 8e(' Purchas, II. ix. 14.50 and passim. Remarks as to the 
scantiness of clothing in the Islands will be found in Hakluyt, v. 26, 372, and 
apurchas, I. iii. 165. Pyrard, translation, ii. 173, describes the course of 
trade ^\ith China at this period ; the' quotation as to Japan is from Letters 
Received, iii. 238 ; Linschoten (o. 22) mentions the trade beyond the 
Philippines. 

Notices of cotton goods in India arc scattered through the “ Account of 
the XII. Subas,” in Ain, translation, ii., and will bo found in the narrative 
of practically every Euro|)can visitor. The Indus Valley industry is referred 
to by Manrique, Ixii-lxx. The distribution of Cambay, Coromandel, and 
Bengal goods can liest be traced in Barbosa, passim. 

Section 9. — To appreciate the position of the artisans in towns it is 
desirable to study the early volumes of Letters Received as a whole. Par- 
ticular pa.s8ages bearing on the subject will bo found in i. 30, 302 ; ii. 112 ; 
iiL 84 ; iv. 249; also English Letters, 1618 -21, 161. For State workshops, 
Q see Ain, translation, i. 88, and Bernier, 2.59 ; for the poverty of artisans, 
see Bernier, 228, and Thivenot, 140; for the effect of famine, see English 
Fadtories, 1630-33, 97, 146, 1.58, etc. The passages referred to in connection 
with taxation are Ain, translation, ii. 66, Terry, 397, and Tavernier, 81. 

Section 10. — Bernier, 206, Kijcaks of the movement to the towns ; for 
the labour market, see Terry, 173 ; his praise of Indian servants is on the 
same page. For the other rates quoted for the bou(4i and west, see della 
Valle, 42; de Laet, 117 ; and Letters Received, ii. 101, iv. 28. 

The wage censu.s referred to in the text is that of the year 1911, the 
figures for which were given in Prices and Wages in India, 32nd issue, 233 ff. 



CHAPTER VI 

COMMERCE 

1. General Features 

In a previous chapter I have insisted on the essential stability 
of the main lines of Indian agriculture during the last 
three centuries : the position in regard to Indian commerce 
is entirely different, and in order to realise its nature 
and volume in the time of Akbar, we must put out of 
our heads almost everything we have learned regarding 
its features at the present day. The revolution is all the 
more remarkable for the reason that the general course of 
trade had remained substantially unchanged for at any rate 
more than a thousand years : Gibbon’s mordant aphorism 
that “ the objects of oriental traffic were splendid and 
trifling” is in substance as applicable to the sixteenth as 
to the second century of our era, but such epithets are ludi 
crously inappropriate to the piece-goods and machinerj 
which India now purchases, or to the food-grains, oilseeds, and 
fibres with which she pays her debts. change in questii^n 
occurred after Akbar’s death, and it is no part of my^resent 
purpose to trace its causes and development, but its occur- 
rence must be borne continuously in mind if we are to arrive 
at a correct appreciation of the facts by which our period is 
characterised. 

In the sixteenth century India, t^iken as^a whole, exercised 
ant effective demand for certain limited classes of foreign 
goods, and she was able to pay for them by exporting a variety 
196 
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of her own products. The list of foreign goods in demand 
has been given incidentally in the last chapter; of the 
principal articles, tl^e may be classed as necessaries, three 
groups consist of raw material, and the remainder must be 
described as luicury goods pure and simple, their object being 
to minister to the tastes of the upper classes of the popula- 
tion. Two of tii'' necessaries are gold and silver, which may 
claim this description on account of their use in coinage, 
though a large proportion of the supply was used only for 
display : taken together they formed much the most important 
item in the list of imports, and the maintenance of the supply 
was a definite aim in the regulations enforced on the coasts 
and frontiers of India. The other head in this class consists 
of animals, principally horses, which were required in large 
numbers under the prevailing military system. Here too the 
element of luxury was not entirely absent, for serviceable 
horses were bred in the north of India, and the inqiorts thither 
from Persia and Arabia to some extent served the purposes 
of display ; but in the kingdoms of tlie .south there were practi- 
cally no local sources of supply, and the maintenance of the 
trade was essential to the security of the States concerned. 
The groups of materials are — first, the raw silk required for 
the Indian industry ; second, the metals- -<!opper, tin, zinc, 
lead, quicksilver—thc deficiency of which has been noticed 
in the last chapter ; and third, the ivory, coral, amber, and 
other products required for the artistic handicrafts. The list 
of imported luxury goods is longer: all kinds of precious 
stones, costly textiles such as silks, velvets, and brocades, 
spices, perfumes, and drugs of all de8cripti(^n8, the miscellane- 
rus articles usually described as China goods, European wines, 
Afric^p slaves, and practically anything that could be called 
a rarity or novelty whatever the country of its origin. In 
payment for these imports India sent out her various 
textile fabrics, pepper, and a few minor spices, certain 
dyes of which indigo was the most imiwrtant, opium and 
other drugs, anc^a variety of other articles of less account. 
She was eager to sell every kind of produce, an^ her 
insatiabk appetite for the precious metals rendered tr^e a 
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simple matter for customers who came with money in their 
hands. 

The means of transport show a change not less marked 
than that which has occurred in the commodities trans- 
ported. On land there were of course no. railways, and 
there were no metalled roads ; there were the river routes 
in the north, and, apart from them, gpeds were tr^ps- 
ported, mainly on pack animals, to the nearest poifft’ at 
which water-carriage became available. On the sea there 
were numerous small ships and a few of larger size, 
but none comparable in capacity with even an ordinary 
cargo boat of the present day. Whether small or great, the 
sea-going vessels depended solely on the winds, and not 
merely their speed, but their direction, was governed by forces 
entirely beyond human control. Harbours had not yet been 
. created or transformed by engineering skill, but were located 
wherever the conditions permitted, and most of them were 
closed for a considerable portion of each year. Man had not 
begun to interfere seriously with nature, but was still in the 
stage when he must accommodate himself to the opportunities 
she provides. 

In regard to the organisation of sea-borne trade, the 
sixteenth century was a period of unstable equilibrium, and 
in order to understand the conditions prevailing at its close 
it is necessary to go back to the year 1498, when Vasco da 
Gama sailed round the Cape of Good Hope. He found the 
Indian Seas from Madagascar to the Straits of Malacca 
practically in possession of the Moslem merchants, who owned 
and managed most of the ships and also took an importani 
share in the trade on land. Traders of other classes coul( 
hire space on these ships for cargo, ahd could trav|^ witl 
their goods, but they had practically no influence on th( 
shippers other than what was derived from their demand fo 
cargo-space, except in the cases where they owned ships fo 
themselves. Such cases were comparatively rare : from th 
accounts given by Barbosa and Varthema 1 gather that th 
Moslems controlled practically all the ships on the Malaba 
coast, the great majority of those plying from th^ Gulf ( 
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Cambay, and a large share of those on the Coromandel coast 
and in the waters of Bengal. Whatever numbers might be 
owned by Bengali, Coromandel, or Gujarati merchants, the 
predominance of thh Moslem interest is beyond dispute, and 
the result is segn m the remarkable uniformity which prevailed 
in nautical matters right round the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. 

Moslems had spread along these shores as merchants, 
not as conquerors, and they accommodated themselves 
readily to the conditions of the localities where profitable 
trade was to be had. On the eastern coast of Africa, where 
there was no civilised government, they established settle- 
ments of their own ; but where, as in India, they found an 
existing civilisation, they settled under the protection of the 
authorities, and acquired a privileged position owing to the 
fact that they could make Or mar the trade of a particular 
port ; merely by staying away they could ruin the local 
merchants, and, what was probably more important, they 
could cause serious loss to the administration, which depended 
on the port dues for a large part of its revenue, or to the 
Governor, if he had farmed the customs for his private benefit. 
At the end of the fifteenth century their position in the Indian 
seas was firmly established, and there were no signs of the 
-advent of any dangerous competitors. It is unnecessary for 
my present purpose to enter into details regarding the organisa- 
tion of sea-borne commerce by the Moslem merchants. Its 
essential feature was the concentration of business on the 
west coast of India, particularly at the Malabar ports, of 
which Calicut was then the most important. The produce of 
the Far East was not as a rule carried direct to the Persian 
Gulf or the Red Sea, a process which involved a long and 
somelimes dangerous voyage ; the ships from Pegu and 
Malacca came to Calicut or some neighbouring port, where 
cargoes for the further voyage were made up, consisting 
partly bf Indian goods which bad been brought down the 
coast, and in the same way goods brought from the Red Sea 
were landed tlfere fox' distribution in various directions. 
Malabar was thus the entrepdt for almost the whole tretde of 
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the Indian seas, and was a commercial centre of the first 
importance.^ 

This situation was transformed by the appearance of the 
Portuguese in Indian waters, ffhe Arabs did not take their 
ships round the Cape of Good Hope, and weie thus limited 
to two sea-routes for the trade with Europe, one through the 
Red Sea, the other through the Persian both of whjch 
were subject to interference from the policy of other coiurtrttes. 
Goods sent by the Persian Gulf had to be carried overland 
through S3rria, and at the end of the fifteenth century this 
route was practically closed by the Turks. On the other 
route goods had to be taken across Egypt ; this line remained 
open, but the transit dues charged by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment were exceedingly heavy and involved high European 
prices for Asiatic goods. Portugal was at this time the most 
enterprising nation on the sea, and the decision was taken 
to attempt to secure the Eastern trade by opening up a route 
entirely independent of other nations, and bringing produce 
to Europe in Portuguese ships. Commerce was not, however, 
the only motive underlying this decision : the capture of the 
Indian trade would be a serious blow to the Moslem States, at 
that time regarded as the enemies of Christendom, while the 
enterprise would afford opportunities for missionary effort 
in the countries with which trade was to be carried on. This 
combination of religious and commercial motives is the key 
to the activities of the Portuguese during the sixteenth 
century, and much of their conduct which is inexplicable 
from the trader’s point of view finds an excuse, though not 
always a justification, in the missionary zeal by which the 
rulers of the country were distinguished. , 

As has been said in a previous chapter, Portugal not 
aim at establishing an Empire on land. Her policy was to 
dominate the Indian seas, and this required only a sufficient 
number of fortified harbours to afford shelter for the fleets 

^ A trace of this period may be foimd in the English word calico,’* 
which is almost certainly derived from Calicut. Cotton goods were not 
made at Calicut in any quantity, but Calicut Iras the ptrt from which they 
were s^iipped for Europe, and it gave them the name by which they became 
known in the West. 
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and to maintain the supply of fighting-men. These necessary 
harbours were rapidly acquired, in some cases by force, in 
others by negotiation, and within a very few years the new 
power was firmly established from Mozambique to Malacca. 
The next step^was to regulate the course of commerce, which 
had hitherto been practically independent of jwlitical control : 
tr^e on certain %route8, and in certain goods, was declared 
a Stale monopoly, and carried on for the benefit of the King 
of Portugal or his nominees; outside these limits private 
shipping was allowed to ply, provided that a licence had been 
taken out and paid for, but unlicensed ships were treated as 
prizes of war, and sunk, burnt, or captured as circumstances 
might determine. The administration was, however, exceed- 
ingly corrupt when judged by modern standards : the high 
ofiicers were as a rule concerned only to make money as 
quickly as possible, and consequently the practical working 
of the regulations was more elastic than is suggested by their 
terms ; perhaps it is not too much to say that under Portu- 
guese domination Indian merchants could carry on almost 
any trade they wanted to, provided they understood how to 
set to work, and were prepared to pay the sums demanded for 
the privilege. 

The Moslem ship-owners were by no means disposed to 
submit to these regulations, but they were not able to fight 
the new-comers on equal terms, and they accommodated 
themselves to the position in various ways. For one thing, 
they altered their routes, and Barbosa tells us that ships from 
Malacca were occasionally diverted to the Coromandel coast 
because their owners dared not face the Portuguese on' the 
§ther side of India, while those which went west avoided the 
coast the outer passage through the Maldiv Islands, 

in spite of the danger of shipwreck in those waters.^ In many 
cases, again, the Portuguese rules were accepted, and we find 
Indian ships sailing under licences granted by them to various 

^ The ahipa of tho period could not be provisioned fur the long voyage 
from Blalacca to the Red Sea. When the coaat of India was closed to them 
the Maldiv Islands offered th^ only chance of getting food and water, and 
oonseqnenUy the dangers of navi^tion in Uieir neighbourhood hadato be 
faced. * 
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places, in particular to the pilgnm ports on the Red Sea. 
Where, however, the conditions were favourable, the Moslems 
of the coast maintained a species of irregular warfare, arid 
treated the Portuguese ships » precisely as the Portuguese 
treated theirs. Contemporary writers describe this conduct 
as piracy, and they show that it constituted a very great 
danger to shipping, particularly on the Malibar coast, pn 
parts of which the “ pirates ** were most firmly establisllRl ; 
one of them, indeed, went so far as to imitate the system 
established by the Portuguese, and issued his own licences for 
trade, licences which are said to have been accented even 
by Portuguese subjects. The Moslems therefore had by ho 
means been driven off the seas, and they continued to conduct 
much of the maritime commerce, sometimes by licence, and 
sometimes in defiance of their competitors. By the end of 
.the sixteenth century the power of the Portuguese had been 
very greatly weakened through a variety of causes into which 
it is unnecessary to enter ; it was shortly to collapse before 
the Dutch and the English, who were now preparing to secure 
a share in the direct Oriental trade, but this event lies^ust 
outside my period, during which the commercial domination 
of the coasts was shared between the Moslems and the Portu- 
guese.^ 

It will be noticed that none of the great Indian States 
played any part in this struggle for the seas. They were 
essentially continental powers, and while they appreciated 
the benefits of foreign commerce, and the revenue which it 
brought to their seaports, they did nothing to protect it on 
the way. Akbar sent ships from Gujarat to the Red Sea, but 
they sailed under licence from the Portuguese. The sea-bornt 
trade of Vijayanagar was placed practically in Portjjguese 
hands by the Treaty of 1547, while the Deccan kingdom of 
Bijapur appears to have been content to quarrel with the 

^ The first Dutch ships rounded the Cape of Good Hope in 1596f but their 
earliest voyages were directed to the islands beyond Malacca. By 1609 
they wore established at Pulication the Coromandel co^t. The first voyage 
undertaken by the English East India Comp&ny reached Sumatra in 1602 ; 
it was not until the tl^ voyage that one of the Company’s ships vudted 
•a Indian port in August 1608. 
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Portuguese on land, and in any case could scarcely have 
hoped to drive them from the ocean. The Zamorin of Calicut 
did what he could to protect the “ pirates/* some of whom 
paid him tribute, but he too was unable to stand against the 
Portuguese iik open warfare, and apart from his clandestine 
activities the merchants of the country could look to no 
protector, but'w^re dependent on their own resources. 

II. The Principal Indian Seaports 

The actual position of Indian sea-borne commerce at this 
period can be described most clearly by taking each port, or 
group of ports, in turn, and indicating the relations which it 
maintained with other portions of the sea-board. Much of 
this ground will be unfamiliar to students knowing only the 
commerce of the present day. We shall not meet the names 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, or Kariichi, wliich now handle 
so large a proportion of the trade of India, or of Rangoon, 
Singapore, Hong-kong, Sydney, or Cape Town, in the wider 
Eastern seas ; in their place, we have to deal with a longer 
list of ports, many of which are now of very slight importance, 
while of some even the names have disappeared from modern 
maps. The position of the Indian seaports is indicated on 
the map illustrating Chapter I., while the sketch on the opposite 
page shows how they lay with regard to the ports of other 
countries. The nature and size of the vessels which sailed 
from these ports will be discussed in a subsequent section : 
for the present, it must suffice to say that they fall into four 
classes— Portuguese carracks, pilgrim shijie sailing to the Red 
Sea, ordinary sea-going merchant vessels, and small coasting 
craft.^ In terms of the system of ship measurement prevailing 
at the time, carracks were from 1500 to 2000 tuns,^ pilgrim- 
ships varied from 600 to 1600 tuns, ordinary merchant vessels 
rarely exceeded 400 and averaged probably less than 200 
craft were of all sizes from about 60 tuns 

Starting from the north-west of India, it is evident from the 
^ For this word see the note on p. 167. 


tuns, \^hile < 
(iownwards. 
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lie of the country that there must always have been a 
seaport somewhere near the mouth of the Indus, but the 
location has varied with changes in the ^river’s course, anS 
perhaps with other causes of whose nature we are ignorant. 
The port of Daibal or Dewal, which was familiar to the early 
Arab geographers, had by this time disappeared, but its name 
survived in the form Diul, or Diul-Sind, whiph was commonly 
applied to the whole region, and occasionally to the pai^icular 
harbour in existence at the end of the sixteenth century. 
The usual name of this harbour was Lahari Bandar, and it 
was situated on one of the mouths of the river,pin direct 
communication by water with Tatta, Multan, and Lahore.^ 
Lower Sind (Tatta) had recently come under Akbar’s rule, and 
Portuguese trading representatives were established in friendly 
relations with the Mogul officials at the port. The exports 
consisted of cotton goods, indigo, and a variety of country 
produce, carried either westwards to Persia and Arabia, or 
southwards along the coast of India ; imports were of the 
usual type — metals (particularly silver larins from Persia), 
spices, and a variety of luxury goods for distribution in the 
cities served by the Indus and its tributaries. 1 have found 
scarcely any indications that sea-going vessels were at this 
period owned by local traders. The port was awkwardly 
situated with regard to the monsoons, and while it was visited 
occasionally by ships on the Ormuz route, most of its traffic 
appears to have been conducted by coasting boats to Persia 
and to the Gulf of Cambay. 

Passing southwards from Sind, we come to the group of 
Cambay ports which, taken collectively, were at this period 
the most important in India. Surat, Broach, and Cambay* 
itself were the largest, but several others were open ; s4l were 
under the more or less effective rule of the Mogul Empire, and 

^ For the ports on the Indus, see Hobaon-Jobson under ** Diul-Sind ** end 
** Lerrybunder,” and the notes in Mr. Longworth Dames* translation of 
Barboaa, i. 105, 106. Daibal is mentioned fr^uently in the extrdtts from 
Arab geographers translated in the first volume of Elliot's Hiatcry. Beit- 
boM (p. 266) writes of ** the kingdom of DiuL" Salba^, in Pturckat (I. iii 
238), spesJu merely of Sinde ; Payton {idem, l! iv. 495) oil Diul ; Withi^ton 
{id€tn,JL. iv. 485) of Lowiibander ; and this last name appears elsewhere 
with a wide variety of spiling. * 
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while the Portuguese traded with them extensively, they were 
not established in force within the Gulf, but dominated its 
[flapping from their fortified posts at Daman and Diu. This 
arrangement was effective from their point of view. The 
navigation of*the Gulf was dangerous for large ships, and it 
was usual to load and discharge at Diu, Gogai, or some other 
convenient roftd^ead, whence flotillas of small boats could go 
fa^as Cambay, through the shallow water at the extreme 
north of the Gulf. Diu is situated at the southern point of 
Kathiawar, Daman faces it on the mainland, and holding 
these two posts in strength the Portuguese could maintain an 
effective watch over the shipping which entered the Gulf, and 
could enforce their system of licences without reference to 
the Mogul authorities on land. Provided with licences, or 
occasionally defying the Portuguese, ships from this coast 
sailed west and south, carrying on trade with Arabia, Africa, 
and the Straits of Malacca : they exported to these markets 
large quantities of textiles and miscellaneous merchandise, and 
brought back metals, spices, and luxury goods of all descrip- 
tions. There was in addition an important passenger traffic, 
the only one which has to be taken into account at this period. 
The Gulf ports, and particularly Surat, were the starting- 
point of the pilgrim- route to the holy places of Arabia, and 
large numbers of travellers from India made this journey 
every year ; it is probable that many of them carried goods 
for sale in order to meet the expenses of the later stages of 
the pilgrimage, and in any case the traffic in passengers and 
merchandise was closely interconnected. 

The Gulf had at this time no direct* trade with Europe. 
The Portuguese loaded their homeward fleet at Goa or further 
soutt^ and Cambay goods for Portugal, together with pro- 
visions and other merchandise for the whole west coast, were 
carried down to Goa in fleets of “ frigates,” small coasting 

boats which could be propelled by oars.^ A fleet of these 

• 

Thia uae of the word frigate is apt to mislead readers familiar with the 
literature of a later period, when a frigate was a large fighting-ship, the equiva- 
lent of the modeA cruiser, %nd in point of size second only to the “ ships of 
the line.” At the be^pnning of the seventeenth century the woitj^is used 
oooaistehtly in the sense indicated in the text. An erroneous idea of the 
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frigates, which was known as the kafila (caravan), might consist 
of as many as 300 boats, and usually two or three fleets 
sailed in each year : they were escorted Jby fighting vessels, 
but this precaution did not always ensure safety, for the 
“pirates” watched eagerly for this opportunity, and were 
occasionally able to destroy or capture a substantial number. 
The kajila was a prize worth fighting for. Tho cargoes included 
large quantities of piece-goods, indigo, and various #Dther 
articles for foreign markets, besides wheat and other provisions, 
and most of the necessaries and comforts required by the 
Portuguese population.^ 

Going south from the Gulf of Cambay, we should expect 
to hear next of Bombay, but at this period the name was 
almost unknown to European writers, and the harbour was 
of no commercial importance.^ Three ports, however, must 
be noticed on this part of the coast — Bassein, lying just north 
of the island of Bombay; Chaul, a short distance to the 
south ; and Dabul, now known as Dabhol, a small port in 
the Ratnagiri district. Bassein was in the possession of 
the Portuguese ; its trade was not large, but as has been 
mentioned in the last chapter it was a shipbuilding centre 


kajila is given on page 423 of Hunter’s The Indian Empire (edition of 1893), 
where it is stated that a single fleet of Portuguese merchantmen sailing 
from Goa to Cambay or Surat would number as many as 160 or 260 carracks.” 
At this period there were certainly never more than 10 carracks in Indian 
waters at one time : 1 have found no record of a carrack entering the Gulf 
of Cambay ; and it is practically certain that if a carrack had over got into 
those treacherous waters it would have been unable to got out. Sir William 
Hunter was misled by an error in the reference which he quoted without 
verification, by which ** earracks ” were substituted for " frigates,” and the 
capacity of the fleet was consequently multiplied about forty-fold. 

^ The Portuguese stations on the west coast depended for their supplies 
far more on the coasting trade than on the resources of their immediate 
neighbourhood. Pyrard (translation, ii. 246) gives a long list of the articles 
obtained from Surat and Cambay, including, besides provisions, such com- 
modities as paper, bedsteads, cabinets, opium, and wax. The coasting 
trade from ^ngal was also of considerable importance to this region. 

* Barboea (p. 281), writing of a place which he calls Tana-Mijambu, 
says there was ” a right good haven, with a fair trade ” ; but in his scale 
of epithets the word fair means very little. In Hobeon-^obeon the name is 
interpreted as Thana- Bombay, but Mr. Longwokb Dames, in his translation 
of Barbjtsa (L 162, note), suggests that the second portion most probably 
Indicates Mahim, which is situated at the north of the island of Bombay. 
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of some importance. Chaul, also held by the Portuguese, 
had the silk industry to which reference has already been 
rfade ; it had thus a connection with China, and it carried 
on a direct trade with the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
but most ofiits silk goods were probably consumed in 
India. Dabul was not actually in Portuguese hands, but 
traded with Orni^iz and Mocha, and Jourdain noted that it 
dWned^ine sea-going vessels. 

Next, we come to Goa and Bhatkal.^ Before its conquest 
by the Portuguese, Goa had belonged to the Deccan, while 
Bhatkal had served Vijayanagar, and had consequently 
enjoyed a very considerable trade ; the Portuguese, however, 
obtained by treaties and other means a practical monopoly of 
the Vijayanagar trade, and Bhatkal appears to have declined, 
* as we hear little about it at the end of the century. Goa, on 
the other hand, was a port of the first importance, and as an 
entrepot occupied, along with Cochin, to a great extent the 
place formerly held by Calicut. Local exports were not great, 
but produce from a large part of India and from some adjoining 
countries was brought here to be made up into cargoes for 
distant destinations, or to be distributed along the west 
coast, and foreign imports were in like manner distributed 
from this centre over almost the whole coast-line of Western 
India. Local trade had been important while the hlmpire of 
Vijayanagar remained intact. Goa had then enjoyed the bulk 
of the luxury trade, and, what was still more profitable, com- 
mercially as well as politically, the import of horses for the 
southern kingdoms; the fall of Vijayanagar had however 
reduced the luxury trade to small dimensions, horses 
•were not at the moment in very great demand, and at the 
end of, the century Goa depended mainly on its business as 
an entrepot.* 

^ There is occasiotutl confusion between two places, Bhatkal and BaitkuL 
The former is marked on modem mapn, while the latter lay between Bbat- 
kal and 00a, close to Karwar. It is not always easy to make out which of 
these is indicated by the diversified spelling of the sixteenth century. See 
Hobion-Jobson under the two names. 

* Mr. Sewell {A forgeUen, impire, pp. 156, 210), rightly lays stress on fho 
decline of the Vijayanagar trade as a cause of the decay of the Portuguese 
power. Tfiken by itself, the blow would not have been fatal to an honest 
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The foreign trade of Goa and Cochin (for, as we. shall see, 
the two porto were worked on a single system) followed four 
main lines— to the Far East, Persia and Arabia, Africa and 
Europe. The first destination of the Ekst-bound ships was 
Malacca, the Moslem town in the Straits which had been one 
of the earliest acquisitions of the Portuguese. The ships 
carried textiles and other Indian merchandise 'to this market, 
and loaded for the return voyage spices, gold, and misceljjmeoari 
articles usually described as China goods— porcelain, lacquered 
ware, camphor, and various drugs and perfumes. Spices were 
the primary object of this branch of commerce : Sumatra and 
Java furnished pepper, cloves came from the Moluccas, mace 
and nutmegs from the island of Banda, and the quantities of 
these goods required to supply the whole of Europe and a 
large part of Asia made up in the aggregate a trade of suW 
stantial volume and very great value, when judged by the 
standards prevailing at the time. Gold could be obtained 
from Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes, while China and 
Japan supplied a large variety of goods not obtainable else- 
where. In addition to the commerce with Malacca and the 
Spice Islands, the Portuguese sent a few ships farther afield. 
Pyrard describes this adventurous voyage in some detail. 
The ships from Goa sold their cargo at Macao, the port for 
Canton, and reloaded with China goods for Japan. In Japan 
they sold these goods mainly for silver ; then returning to 
Macao, they invested the silver in China goods for Malacca, 
where they concluded the circle of operations by buying spices 
for India. The whole voyage took about three years, and 
was “ reserved ” aa a monopoly by the Portuguese authorities 
— that is to say, the privilege of taking a ship to China anc^ 
Japan was granted, or more usually sold, to a grandee anxious 
to undertake the highly speculative enterprise. 

Trade to Persia and Arabia centred in Ormuz, which was held 
in strength by the Portuguese, and where all goods were trans- 


Mid efficient administration, which in the circumstances of the time would 
hanre found fresh outlets for its commercial energy, 4)ut the Portuguese 
power was decadent, and the fall of Vijayanagar did much to has^ a 
edllapae which was already impending. 
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fened to smaller vessels for the voyage up the Persian Gulf. 
The chief articles brought to India from this part of Asia were 
cdfned silver in the form of larius, pearls, horses, and silk goods, 
while cotton cloth was the staple of the export trade. With 
the Red Sea the Portuguese had at this time comparatively 
little concern : the principal ports — Aden, Mocha, and Jidda- 
had come under th,^ power of the Turks ; the first named was 
deiJayed, and sliips from India discharged their cargoes at 
either Mocha or Jidda, but the Portuguese did not ordinarily 
pass the Straits. For the African trade they had an important 
fort at Mozambique and other stations at Sofala (farther 
south), Mombasa, Magadoxo (on the Somali coast), and else- 
where. These ports received Indian textile goods, spices, 
and provisions for the Portuguese inhabitants, while they 
exported ivory, amber, ebony, slaves, and especially gold. 
Gold was the real foundation of the trade with Sofala and 
Mozambique. This part of the coast was at the time commonly 
identified with Ophir, whence King Solomon had drawn his 
supplies, and in any case the quantity available was very great 
when judged by the standards then current. Mozambique 
was one of the most profitable centres of the Portuguese 
administration, and trade with it was “ reserved by the 
authorities at Goa on the same lines as the voyage to China 
and Japan. 

Lastly, we come to the trade with Europe. A fleet sailed 
for India each year from Lisbon ; it consisted of four or five 
carracks and perhaps some smaller vessels ; it was not allowed 
to call anywhere except in case of need, and it arrived at cither 
Goa or Cochin according to the weather exjwrienced on the 
vqyage. These fieets were conducted mainly for the profit 
of the Ggvernment, and carried on the King’s account only 
coined silver, but private merchants were allowed to send out 
other goods, chiefiy metals and articles of luxury. The annual 
return fleets were smaller, because losses by shipwreck were 
. heavy, an^ there were usually no vessels fit for the voyage 
in reserve ; thirty-three carracks sailed from India m the ten 
years 1690-1699, of which only sixteen reached Portuga^in 
safety. Carracks which had reached Goa took on board part 

p 
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of their cargo at that port, but ordinarily completed their 
loading at Cochin ; those which had arrived at the southern 
port loaded there, goods from Goa being forwarded in coasting 
boats. Part of each ship waa reserved ihi pepper, which was 
shipped on account of the State, but the remainder of the 
space could be secured for private merchandise, and over- 
loading was one of the causes which contributed to the 
frequent losses of ships on the homeward voyage. 

South of Goa lay the various Malabar ports between 
Mangalore and Cape Comorin, of which Calicut and Cochin 
were the most important. Cochin was definitely Portuguese, 
and was second only to Goa in importance as an entrepot, 
while it was the headquarters of the export trade in pepper. 
Calicut may be regarded as the centre of opposition to the 
Portuguese, and it was in this neighbourhood that the Arab 
“ pirates had their principal strongholds. The Malabar 
ports differed from those of Cambay in furnishing for export 
practically no goods of local manufacture : pepper was the 
chief product, and by far the most important export, and with 
this exception their local trade may almost be described as 
retail. About this period we hear of the Moslem shippers 
of these ports chiefly as endeavouring to send ships to the 
Red Sea without obtaining licences from the Portuguese ; 
the endeavours bulk largely in the chronicles, but they do 
not represent a large volume of commerce, and much of the 
local activity related to the coasting trade, which brought 
grain and other provisions from the east coast, and distributed 
the various products of the coco-palm. 

At the extreme south of India the Portuguese dominated 
the coast of Ceylon with a fortress at Colombo, but they weje 
not on friendly terms with the people of the interior, and had 
much difficulty in maintaining their position. The island 
exported cinnamon and some precious stones, while India 
supplied it with provisions and clothing. The Indian ports 
facing Ceylon were apparently of little importance, and the 
first noticeable place on the east coast is Negapatam, where 
the Portuguese had a representatfve, but^did not claim to 
exercise political authority. This port and others as far to 
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the north as Pulicat carried on in the aggregate a substantial 
vqlume of trade : they exported piece-goods to the Straits, 
and received thence? spices and various “ China goods ** ; 
Pegu took pieo^-goods, yarn, and opium, and returned chiefly 
gold, silver, and precious stones, and there was also a consider- 
able coasting t/ade with Bengal in one direction, and with 
and Malabar in the other. Farther north again is 
Masulipatam, at this time the chief port of the kingdom of 
Golconda ; it was an important place in 1590, trading with 
Pegu and Malacca as well as with other parts of India, and 
its commeice was shortly to be extended largely by the 
establishment of a Dutch agency, which developed a valuable 
business, importing spices, metals, and luxury goods, and 
loading textiles for the Far East. 

North of Masulipatam there is a long stretch of coast on 
which we read of no important trade, and then we come to 
the harbours of Bengal. The names of these as given by 
contemporary writers are confusing, and the precise position 
is not altogether free from doubt : I have examined it in 
Appendix C, and here it must suffice to say that at this 
period there seem to have been three principal ports, 
Satgaon-Hooghly, Sripur, and Chittagong. The first of these 
was situated some way up the Hooghly river : Satgaon was 
the old port, but had silted up, and Abul Fazl tells us that 
Hooghly, about a mile distant, was the more important, and 
that it was the resort of Christian and other merchants. As 
a matter of fact it was largely a Portuguese settlement, 
though not under Portuguese administration : the inhabitants 
included numerous outlaws who had fled from Portuguese 
jiftisdiction and formed a community of their own, living 
at peace ‘^th the officers of the Mogul, but accustomed to 
prey upon his subjects. Sripur was situated on the Meghna, 
close to Sonargaon, which was at this time the eastern capital 
of BengaU ^ its site has been washed away, but the language 
'used regarding it by Fitch and by the Jesuit missionaries 
• • 

^ Sonargaon lay about filter milea eaat of Dacca, which became Che 
capital of Bengal in the year 1608. Dacca ia not, I think, mentioned 1^ 
any of the European visitora of this period. 
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shows that it was a place of great importance. As I have 
indicated in Chapter L, Chittagong was at this per^ 
probably outside the limij;s of the ^Mogul Empire and 
subject to Arakan, but here the Portuguese oujjlaws appear to 
have done very much what they pleased, and to have shared 
in the piratical enterprises for which the inhabitants were 
famed. The commerce of these ports was important : throiigh- 
the waterways of the Gangetic delta they were in ea'sy com- 
munication with a large part of Bengal, and with Northern 
India as far as Agra : they exported textiles and large 
quantities of provisions (rice, sugar, etc.) and other country 
produce, and imported silver and other metals, spices, and 
miscellaneous goods from Pegu and Malacca as well as from 
other parts of India. 

The general result of this survey of the coast may be 
stated in a very few words. The chief outlets for the produce 
of the country were (1) the Cambay ports, (2) Bengal, (3) the 
Coromandel coast, and (4) the Indus, the order in which I 
have given them indicating my view of their relative import- 
ance. To these must be added the Malabar coast with its 
valuable speciality, pepper, while lastly we have Goa as the 
great centre of collection and distribution in connection with 
the trade with distant countries. The next step is to review 
the position in the foreign seaports with which this trade 
was carried on. 


III. The Principal Foreign Ports in the Indian Seas 

In the last section we followed the coast of India as far 
eastwards as Chittagong. Beyond this port there is a stretch 
of coast-line which during our period belonged to thef kingdom 
of Arakan and was of very slight commercial importance. 
The next kingdom, Pegu, had a much larger trade, which 
centred in three ports, Cosmin which was somewhere near 
the present Bassein, the Pegu river as far as the city of the’ 
same name, and, farther to the east, Martaban at the mouth 
of*the Salween. The inhabitants of the country appear to 
have taken very little share in the foreign sea-lk>me trade, 
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which was carried on by the Portuguese and by Indian 
Moslems ; the former had agencies at the porta, but I gather 
that up to the end of the century they had not made good a 
claim to territorial authority. The main lines of trade ran 
to Malacca and Achin, to Bengal, and to the Coromandel 
coast, but there was also a direct connection with the Red Sea. 
Malacca and Achin supplied spices and China goods ; India 
^’Inished textiles, dyed yams, and some drugs, particularly 
opium , while the Red Sea sent European cloth and other 
luxury-goods. Merchants came to Pegu mainly to obtain 
gold, silver, and precious stones, the form of incense known 
as benzoin or benjamin, metals, and a variety of minor com- 
modities, while there was a potential, if not an actual, export 
of shipbuilding materials from Martaban ; apart from Indian 
textiles and opium, the country did not need imports very 
urgently, and Caesar Frederic insists naively that merchants 
lost on the goods they brought and looked for profit entirely 
to those which they carried away. At the end of the sixteenth 
century the trade of Pegu was disorganised as the result of 
the aeries of wars to which reference has already been made, 
and the description which has just been given applies to the 
normal position rather than to our precise period. 

The next portion of the coast is Tenasserim, concerning 
which there is little contemporary information. It is true 
that Varthema purports to give an account of it, but he 
places it somewhere north of the Coromandel coast in India, 
and it is possible that he confused the names of Tenasserim 
and Orissa. Barbosa tells us that in his time there were 
Arab and “ gentile ” merchants, owning ships and trading to 
Bengal and Malacca, and that the volume of commerce was 
considerable. Caesar Frederic, writing after the middle of 
the century, makes little of the trade with the exception of 
the export of an intoxicating liquor known as ni'pa. Fitch 
mentions only the export of tin from Tavoy ; and it may 
perhap34)e inferred that the trade of this coast was of small ^ 
volume, but that it furnished an important contribution to 
the limited supplies of metals which reached India. 

We now come to Malacca, situated in the Straits between 
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Sumatra and the Malay Penihsula. As a commercial centre 
Malacca was a creation of the Moslem merchants, and before 
the arrival of the Portuguese was the entrepot of the entire 
trade between the Indian and the China (Seas. Barbosa wrote 
that it is the richest trading port, and contaVs the greatest 
merchants, and the most extensive shipping and traffic that 
exists in the whole world.” The population was cosmo- 
politan, and besides the wealthy Moslem merchants, we hua*? ' 
of Chettis from the Coromandel coast, and of natives’ll Java 
and various other islands, being settled in the town. There 
were practically no local products, and even food was for the 
most part imported ; the importance of the place consisted 
in its being the centre of exchange for goods from China, Siam, 
and the Islands, with those from India, Arabia, and Europe. 
At an earlier period the Chinese had been accustomed to take 
their ships as far as the entrance to the Bed Sea and the head 
of the Persian Gulf, but they gradually curtailed their voyages, 
and in the fifteenth century they ceased to come even as far 
as the Malabar coast ; the reason for the change is unknown, 
but we may assume that Chinese and Moslems alike found 
that commerce could be carried on most conveniently at 
the central market of Malacca, and that the trade settled 
down on these lines. As we have seen in the last chapter, 
ships from China occasionally reached the Coromandel coast 
even in the later years of the sixteenth century, but these 
visits were clearly exceptional ; the bulk of the Chinese ships 
reached Malacca in the autumn, discharged their cargo ther^, 
and returned with merchandise which had been brought from 
the Red Sea, India, and the islands of the Archipelago. The 
ships from Western India arrived somewhat earlier, as they 
had to pass Ceylon before the opening of the monsoon, and 
they left Malacca on their return voyage about th« end of 
December. Meanwhile smaller vessels brought the produce 
of Pegu, Siam, Cochin China, Java, Banda, Borneo, and the 
Moluccas, so that a great variety of goods changed ^ands in 
this central market. 

It was inevitable that the Portuguese should aim at 
seouring a place of such commercial value, and they occupied 
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it forcibly in the year 1511, and organised much of the trade 
m their own interests. The importance of Malacca was 
iliaintained throughout the century, but owing to the fiscal 
Bqeasures of tjie PoHuguese and to the severity with which 
they wer.^ eiiforced, its monopoly gradually passed away, 
and other centres of exchange came into competition with 
it^as time went on ; the early English merchants found that 
TSantam, on the western coast of Java, was a great centre 
for the purchase of Chinese products, while Achin, at the 
north-west point of Sumatra, was also of considerable im- 
portance, and was definitely hostile to the Portuguese pre- 
tensions. ^ The distribution of trade had thus been widened, 
but its essential nature remained unchanged, and a share in 
it was the chief lure which brought the Dutch and the English 
into the Indian seas. The effect of their advent lies, however, 
outside the period now under consideration, during which 
Indian commerce with the Far East was conducted either 
through Malacca or through the neighbouring ports which 
had entered into competition with it. Malacca and its 
neighbours offered collectively one of the principal markets for 
Indian textiles, and also received substantial quantities of pro- 
visions and other goods, while their contribution to Indians 
needs included spices, raw silk, gold, and a long list of com- 
modities, nearly all of which come under the head of luxuries. 

As regards the countries lying east of the Straits of Malacca, 
it must suffice to say that the Portuguese were established 
at Macao on the coast of China, at agencies in Japan, and in 
the principal islands of the Archipelago. Some way east- 
wards of Macao we meet the Spaniards settled in the Philippine 
Jslands as an outpost of their American dominions, and thus 
pass b^ond the limits of the authority of the Portuguese.^ 

^ It will be remembered that ** the Indies/' in the widest sense of the 
term, had been partitioned between Spain and Portugal. At the period 
of which I am writing, Portugal had become temporarily subject to the 
King of $pain, but the separation of commercial interests between the two 
nations was strictly maintained, and everything that was done in tihe Indian 
seas was done in the name of ** the King of Portugal,” though that porition 
was in fact occupied by the King of Spain. Couto gives instances of tiie 
commercial rival^ between the two nations, as for instance in the^Quna 
market (XIL Decada^ 243). 
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The Spanish trade in the Pacific Ocean had at this time 
little direct concern with India, though as has already been 
mentioned Indian textiles found their way to the coast*Of 
America; indirectly, its interest lies, I think, in the fact 
that it brought silver from Mexico to Asia, and -feo contributed 
to maintain the supplies on which India drew. Australia was 
still unknown to Europeans, and the limits df trade in this 
direction appear to be marked by the Portuguese settlemertT' 
in the island of Timor. 

Passing from Malacca across the Indian Ocean, we come 
to the coast of Africa. There were practically no signs of 
civilisation in the country now known as South Africa : 
ships from Europe occasionally put in at some point on the 
coast and obtained provisions from the inhabitants, but the 
first place which was a regular centre of trade was Sofala. 
From this place northwards to Cape Gardafui the commerce 
of the country had been developed by the Moslem merchants, 
who had established trading stations in suitable localities, 
independent of the native inhabitants, but usually in friendly 
relations with them : the most desirable of these stations had, 
however, been seized by the Portuguese, and the bulk of the 
East African trade was at our period firmly in their hands. 
As has already been indicated, gold was the most valuable 
product of the country, but there were also supplies of such 
luxury-goods as slaves, and of materials like amber, ebony, 
and ivory for the Indian luxury-crafts. Imports from India 
consisted mainly of the needs of the Portuguese stations, 
which could obtain copiparatively little in the way of local 
supplies, and were dependent on the ships for much of their 
food and all their clothing ; so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the country itself took scarcely anjrthin^ except 
beads, which were manufactured in Gujarat, and the small 
quantity of textile goods required by such of the inhabitants 
as had begun to wear clothing. 

The Portuguese power was much less in evidence in the 
Red Sea. The occupation of Aden had indeed been one of 
the objects of the policy intended td secure \jomplete control 
of the European trade, and the port was for ^ time in 
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Portuguese hands, but they had failed to hold it, and at the 
end of the century the Arabian coast was definitely under 
•Uie domination of the Turks ; Portuguese ships did not at 
this time usually enter the Red Sea, but they enforced the 
licence-system from their bases in India, or occasionally by 
means of fighting fleets sent to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
The Indian ships did not pursue their voyage as far as the 
Gulf of Suez, but landed their cargoes at some port on the 
coast, where they were met by caravans as well as by 
vessels coming from the North. The location of this port 
of exchange, called the ** staple ’* by contemporary writers, 
varied from time to time ; about the year 1600, Aden was 
almost deserted, and trade centred either at Mocha which 
lies inside the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, or farther north at 
Jidda, the port of Mecca.^ The trade from the North was 
valuable rather than extensive ; merchants from Cairo, 
Constantinople, and various places in the Levant brought 
fine stuffs of wool or silk, and some metals, particularly 
coined gold and silver, but the volume of shipping was 
not great, and the season of trading was narrowly deter- 
mined by the prevailing winds. Indian ships were more 
numerous ; they brought a variety of piece-goods, as well as 
indigo and miscellaneous produce from India, and spices and 
other merchandise from farther east, while in addition they 
carried what was for the period a very largo number of 
passengers, on their way to the sacred places in Arabia.* 
The opposite coast of the Red Sea contributed gold, ivory, 
and slaves, the Abyssinians in pa,rticular being in much 
demand, while Arabia itself furnished the market with horses, 
coffee, madder, and certain drugs and perfumes. 

The coast of Arabia from Aden to Muscat was then, as 
now, of little commercial importance. Muscat was held by 
the Portuguese, but at this period their principal strength 
in these seas was located at Ormuz at the mouth of the Persian 

1 Jaurdain^ who was at Mocha in 1609, says (p. 103) that the “ staple ” 
had recently been removed to that port from Jidda. 

• Terry {p. ISOf speaks enthusiastically of “ the ship ” which usually 
went from Surat to Mocha, and says that in the year be left India it jjrought 
back 1700 pilgrim -pasaengers. 
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Gulf. This was the usual terminus of sea-going ships, the 
trade to Basra being carried on in smaller boats, and Ormuz 
was thus the “ staple ” of the Gulf as Mocha or Jidda was of 
the Red Sea. There was very^ little local trade, for the settle- 
ment was on a barren island and obtained evetf its ordinary 
provisions from the mainland, but much valuable merchandise 
changed hands. India and the countries fart&er east sent 
textile goods, spices, and other commodities in demand in^ 
Persia and as far as the Mediterranean, and the ships carried 
back coined silver in the form of larins, horses, dried fruits, 
and such luxury-goods as Persian silks and carpets, while the 
pearl fisheries at Bahrain on the opposite side of theHJulf also 
found their market among the merchants visiting the place. 
From Ormuz eastwards to Sind the coast was inhospitable 
and infested by pirates, and thus we have accomplished the 
peregrination of the Indian seas, which began at the mouth 
of the Indus. To complete our survey of the sea-borne 
commerce of India it remains only to take into account the 
trade with Ceylon and the smaller islands lying in the Indian 
Ocean ; its volume was not great, and it was conducted 
mainly by coasting craft. We have still to follow the land 
frontier, which is, however, of much less interest than might 
be inferred from its geographical extent. 


IV, Trade Routes on the Land Frontier 

So far as can be judged from contemporary accounts, the 
merchandise passing the land frontiers of India was of small 
importance at this period ; the routes open to trade were 
few, and long intervals elapsed between the passage of succes-, 
sive caravans. On the north-east there was a caravap route 
to China, but apparently it was not in regular use. Sir 
Thomas Roe was told in 1616 that a caravan went to China 
yearly from Agra,^ but a few years earlier its departure was 
regarded as doubtful, and when in 1698 Father Hieronymus 

Xavier was planning a missionary journey, he decided not to 

* • 

^ Terry adds that the journey occupied more than two years ** from 
Agra to the walls of China” {Purchaa^ II. ix. 1468). 
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take this route, though “ some people said it was open at 
the time, but to make for Kabul, whence the road to China was 
• o worn ” by the feet of merchants. We may perhaps conclude 
that there was some intercourse by way of the Brahmaputra 
valley, but that the stream of commerce was irregular and 
its volume very small. From the Brahmaputra to the Khyber 
Pass I have not come across any traces of a through trade- 
foute : Abul Fazl tells of various commodities reaching India 
from 'the North, but most of them appear to be Himalayan 
products, and probably the trade with Tibet was of even 
less importance than is the case at present ; while Finch notes 
that thore was no passage for caravans from Kashgar to 
Kashmir, though a certain amount of merchandise was carried 
by porters. Practically, therefore, there were only two 
regular routes on the entire frontier— from Lahore to Kabul, 
and from Multan to Kandahar. Kabul was a large com- 
mercial centre, and a meeting-place for merchants from India, 
Persia, and the countries to the North, while it lay on the 
route from India to the main caravan-road between Western 
China and Europe : Kandahar was the doorway from India to 
the greater part of Persia, and both routes carried a consider- 
able volume of traffic when judged by standards appropriate 
to the conditions prevailing at the time. 

These conditions were inconsistent with the passage of 
any really heavy traffic as the term is now understood. Con- 
veyance was effected by means of pack-animals, as the roads 
were not fit for vehicles, while the danger of theft and violence 
was usually too great to permit of the passage of small or 
unprotected convoys. Merchants were therefore accustomed 
to wait at the recognised starting-points until a sufficient 
* number had gathered to form an effective caravan, one which 
would be able to resist attack, and they might have to wait 
for a considerable time. Thus the roads did not carry a 
steady stream of traffic : they were usually, I take it, empty, 
but at long intervals a large body of animals might pass. 
Manrique for instance tells us that, having missed a caravan 
at Multan, he <ound he would have to wait six months for 
the next. Fortunately for him, a nobleman with » large . 
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following was setting out forlPeisia, and he was able to join 
this party, but it is clear that ordinary mercantile caravans 
were few and far between, as indeed was commonly the cas®* 
in large parts of Western Asijgk at this period. 

Some idea of the journey to Kabul can be obtained from 
the accoimt of the missionary Benedict Goez, who travelled 
by this route from Lahore to China. He started with a 
caravan of about 600 men. There were alarms of thievel 
between Attock and Peshawar : after passing the latter place 
they found it necessary to obtain a guard of 400 soldiers ; 
and while going through a pass they had to clear the high 
ground of marauders, who were accustomed to roll stones 
down on caravans. The party was on one occasion attacked, 
and many were wounded, but eventually they reached Kabul, 
where they halted because “ some of the merchants would 
go no farther, and others durst not, being so few.” Goez, 
however, made up a party large enough to travel, and 
pursued his journey : we need not follow him farther, but 
he was by no means at the end of his adventures, the 
other route leading from Multan to Kandahar was followed 
a few years later by two English merchants on the affairs 
of the East India Company. They joined a caravan two 
stages beyond Multan, where it was waiting for an armed 
guard, and the party proceeded in safety as far as a fort 
maintained for the protection of travellers. No supplies were 
available on the route, and the inhabitants were throughout 
on the watch for an opportunity to steal, while the captain 
of the fort extorted blackmail from the travellers he was 
appointed to protect. From this fort the road was apparently 
safe for seven marches, but at the next post they were delayed 
for three days settling the amount of the commander’s black- 
mail. After this they came to a pass where many caravans 
had been cut off, and again they paid blackmail, this time to 
the inhabitants. One more fort was passed, • where again 
money had to be paid, and then they reached Kai2dahar. 
At this point the caravan broke up : the most dangerous 
part of the way had been passed, while the country ahead 
< was B6 desert that only small parties could hope to hnd fodder 
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and water sufficient for their needs. In the year 1616, when 
this journey was made, the sea route to Persia was closed by 
war, and the Kandahar road was consequently crowded ; 
the number of camels passing in a year from Lahore was 
reported to *6e from 12,000 to 14,000, which would carry a 
total load of perhaps 3000 tons, including baggage and pro- 
visions for the journey as well as merchandise. In ordinary 
times, however, the number of camels was barely 3000, so 
that the total load would be about 600 or 700 tons ; much 
of the road was desert, and supplies would account for a 
considerable portion of the total. 

Other accounts of similar journeys present the same 
picture of delays, anxiety, blackmail, and occasional attacks ; 
and these are accounts of caravans which reached their 
destination, not of those which were destroyed on the way. 
The scope for this method of transit was thus strictly limited 
to goods of high value in proportion to their bulk, and promis- 
ing a very large proportionate profit at their destination ; the 
traffic was not negligible, but it may be questioned whether 
it bore a larger proportion to the sea traffic of the time than 
the land trade of India bears to the sea trade at the present 
day. 


V. The Direct Trade with Europe 

The description of India’s foreign commerce contained in 
the preceding sections aims at conveying only a general idea 
of the direction in which the principal commodities were 
carried, and it requires to be supplemented by an examination 
I of the data which are available to indicate the volume of the 
flow. .Before, however, we enter on this inquiry it may be 
worth while to turn aside for a moment in order to set out 
the causes wluch led to the development of the direct trade 
by sea with Western Europe, a subject in regard to which 
various misconceptions are prevalent, among them the idea 
that the foreign merqjiants were attracted by the lure of 
India’s wealtL It is, I think, true that in the hfj^nth 
century the Indies, in the widest sense of the term, were 
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poptilarly supposed to be full of gold, silver, and precious 
stones, and it is probable that this idea influenced some of ^ 
the individuals who took part in the early adventures to 
the East. Individual adventhres, however, counted for very 
little : the new commerce was developed, not by individuals, 
but by States or powerful corporations, actuated by motives 
regarding which there is no room for uncertainty. Th% 
King of Portugal first, and later the Dutch and English 
Companies, sent ships to the Indian seas with the definite 
object of making money by trade : it was known that certain 
goods which commanded high prices in Western Europe were 
obtainable at low prices in the East ; it was hoped that the 
Indies would be ready to buy many of the special products 
of Europe ; and each seafaring nation in turn set to work to 
secure the largest possible share of this potentially important 
commerce. 

The goods which Western Europe required from the Indies 
in the fifteenth century may be described shortly as spices 
and drugs: most of them were wanted in quite small 
quantities, but an exception must be made in regard to 
pepper, the use of which was widespread notwithstanding 
the high cost of transit, and there is really very little 
exaggeration in the statement that pepper is the historical 
foundation of the direct trade between India and Western 
Europe. To understand the intensity of the European 
demand for spicqs requires some knowledge of the social life 
of the time. Much meat was eaten in the more northerly 
countries, but under the prevailing system of agriculture 
animals could be killed for meat only in the summer and 
autumn, and provision for the rest of the year was made 
by preserving meat killed when it was in season. Thi^ was 
effected in two ways, by salting, or by “ powdering ” : the 
latter process involved the use of a large quantify of mixed 
spices, and its importance may be gauged by the frequency 
of allusions to “ powdered ” meat in the English literature 
of the time. To this extent spices may almost be described 
as necejBsaries at this period, but the necessary demand was 
largely increased by the taste of consumers : practically every 
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kind of food— meat, poultry, game, fish, fruit, and even bread 
— was flavoured in a way which would now be condemned 
^ barbarous, and which can be realised only by a study of 
books on domestic management published before the culinary 
revolution tkit began in England in the reign of Charles 11. 
The market for these spices was thus considerable when 
judged by the standards of the time, and in England at least 
it was organised' at a very early period. The beginning of 
the London Company of Grocers was the Gild of Pepperers, 
which was in existence in the reign of Henry 11., and in 1346 
the membership was limited to “ pepperers and spicerers,” 
names which tell their own story.^ The range of their interests 
in the fifteenth century may be gathered from the fact that 
in the year 1447 the Company was entrusted with the super- 
vision of trade in “ all sorts of spices and merchandise,” 
including aniseed, cummin, pepper, ginger, cloves, mace, 
cinnamon, and cardamoms, in addition to “ all sorts of 
merchandise, spices and drugs in any wise belonging to 
medicines.” 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century the goods 
required for this trade from the Indian seas were, as has been 
said in a previous section, obtained chiefly by way of Egypt. 
The transit was long and costly. A cargo might be made up 
on the Malabar coast, partly of local pepper, partly of other 
spices and of drugs, brought from Malacca or farther east ; 
it would be transhipped at Aden or Mocha, then unloaded 
in the Gulf of Suez, and carried by land and water to the 
Mediterranean coast, paying very heavy duties for the 
passage across Egypt. Here it would pass to the Italian 
^traders and be transported to Venice or Genoa, whence it 
might be sent farther west by sea, or might be taken by land 
over tlie Alps, and then down the Rhine to Antwerp, at that 
period the chief distributing centre for Western Europe. The 
trade therefo^fe offered obvious attractions to Portuguese 
enterprise : there was the hope of large profit, which would 

be obtained at the cost of their own enemies the VenetianSi 

• • 

^ The corresponding French word ipUier is still in ordinary to 
designate a grocer. 
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and of the enemies of Christendom farther east ; and there 
was also the prospect of sailing into unknown seas and opening 
a road for the propagation of the Christian Faith. Commero®/ 
however, came first, and from the outset "we find the Portu- 
guese commanders negotiating for trade ; it is significant that 
their first open quarrel with the Moslem merchants at Calicut 
arose in connection with pepper, and that their determination 
to establish themselves at Cochin was based in large part on 
its facilities for supplying this commodity. When a few 
years later the Portuguese introduced their system of granting 
licences to Indian traders, spices were specifically excluded, 
and pepper in particular remained a royal monopoly' ; as late 
as the year 1586 the contract made for the fleet sailing from 
Lisbon provided for the annual import of 30,000 quintals, or 
say 1760 tons of pepper, an enormous quantity when judged 
by contemporary standards of commerce. 

While Portugal was developing this trade round the Cape 
of Good Hope, Spain was obtaining spices from the Eastern 
Archipelago by way of America, and as early as 1527 we find 
an Englishman named Robert Thorne writing of this “ new 
trade of spicery,*’ and pointing out that it would be most 
profitable if the Emperor would follow the example of the 
King of Portugal and “become a merchant.** Portugal, 
however, retained the principal position in the European 
market, especially in regard to pepper, which came mostly 
from India and was not within easy reach of the Spanish 
trade, and until political difficulties arose the prices charged 
in England were not such as to excite complaint. Pepper 
came to Lisbon in bulk, and Dutch and English merchants 
purchased it there for distribution to the chief consuming 
markets of England, Flanders, and Germany. The subjection 
of Portugal to Spain threatened the continuance of this trade. 
The Dutch were at war with Spain, the port of Lisbon was 
closed to their merchants, the price of pepper rose to a very 
high level, and the decision was taken to send ships to the 
sources of supply. At first, however, the Dutch did not come 
to India for pepper, but obtained it along with other spices 
< from Java and Sumatra ; their fleets were able to josaintain 
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th^mBelves against the Portuguese, and by the end of the 
century their trade with the Archipelago was established, 
^ir relations with India developed somewhat later : they 
found that they could bring from Europe no merchandise 
readily saleable in the Spice Islands, and that Indian piece- 
goods were the recognised medium of the trade, and con- 
sequently they established factories ^ in India as subsidiaries 
to*their principal* business, the supply of pepper and other 
spicos tb Europe. 

The motives which brought English traders to the East 
were essentially similar to those which actuated the Dutch. 
England f^as at this time bitterly hostile to Spain. The 
English had seen the Dutch excluded formally from the Lisbon 
trade, and they apprehended that a similar prohibition would 
be applied to them: the price of pepper in England rose 
seriously ; and the Erst step taken was to organise a series of 
companies to secure direct trade in Eastern products by way 
of the Mediterranean. This measure was not completely 
successful, and when at the end of the century the Dutch, 
having now obtained command of the market, raised the price 
of pepper to an exorbitant figure, the English merchants 
replied by founding the first East India Company. The 
Letters Patent grant^ to the Company were drawn in general 
terms. The objects of the enterprise were stated to be the 
honour of the realm, the increase of navigation, and the 
advancement of trade in merchandise ; with these objects 
permission was granted to trade between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Straits of Magellan, wherever “ trade or traffic 
of merchandise might be had, and the experimental nature 
of the first voyages was expressly recognised. A more clearly 
defined statement of the initial objects of the Company is 
contained in the preamble to the Laws and Ordinances framed 
in 1601, where it b affirmed that the first voyage was set out 
towards the blands of Sumatra, Java and the neighbourhood 
with th^ intention of trading for pepper, spices, gold and 

> It it perhaps worth whUe«to explain that the meaning of this word 
haa changed. At our period it did not denote a place of manufacture,flnit 
mei^y a tiading-poat where facton or agenU were atationed. 

Q 
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other commoditieB ; while the current view of th^ enterprise 
is explained concisely in the sentence with which Purchas 
introduces the narrative of the first voyage : The merchcyitB 
of London, in the year of qnr Lord 1600^ joined together and 
made a stock of seventy-two thousand pounds, to be employid 
in ships and merchan<^es, for the discovery of a trade in the 
East India, to bring into the realm spices and other com- 
modities.” That statement contains the whole truth. The 
English, like the Dutch, went to the East to buy spices; 
they first tried Java and Sumatra, and it was owing very 
largely to the difficulties experienced in opening trade at ports 
already occupied by competitors that the Compauy decided 
on a trial of the Indian mainland, and direct^ one of the 
vessels of their third voyage to make for Surat. 

Thus the ships of three nations in succession came to the « 
Indian seas in quest mainly of spices. They brought, however, 
merchants keen to establish trade, and the basis of commerce 
was quickly extended as the possibilities of the markets 
became known. So far as India itself was concerned, the 
export side of the business presented few difficulties, for 
Indian merchants were in general very ready to sell ; on the 
other hand, there was no large or stable market in India or 
neighbouring countries for the goods which could be brought 
from Europe, and after constant disappointments with trial 
consignments the lesson was learned that trade with India 
could be efiected only by exporting silver. William Hawkins, 
after two yet^’ stay at the Mogffi Court, wrote that “ India 
is rich in silver, for all nations bring coin and carry away 
commodities for the same ; and this coin is buried in India, 
and goeth not forth ” ; while a few years later Terry said that 
** many silver streams run thither^ as all rivers to the sea, 
and there stay.” This need for exporting silver was'a serious 
obstacle to trade, for the European governments of the period 
were dominated by the theory that the value of foreign com- 
meroe was measured by the amount of the precious metidB 
brought into the country, and were exceedingly unwilling to let 
coin be sent abroad. It is unnecessary for my present purpose 
to discuss either the fdlacy of this theory or the important 
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traihs on wMch it zested; the theozy was there, and meiohants 
dealing with India had to take it into account. The English 
C^ompany was authorised by its charter to carry a certain 
mramum amount of silver on each outward voyage, but was 
zlqiiired to conduct its business in such a way that at least 
the same quantity should ultimately be returned ; and while 
the latter conation could be complied with by sales of Indian 
goods in other European countries, the limitation of the amount 
to be carried out was a serious handicap ; much of the interest 
in the early correspondence of the Company's merchants 
turns in fact on their systematic investigation of the markets 
to see whit commodities could possibly be sold in order to 
supplement their limited stock of silver. The methods by 
which the difficulty was eventually met lie outside our period, 
but its existence requires to be clearly realised ; at the end 
of the sixteenth century India was exceedingly ready to sell 
her produce, but would take very little except silver in ex- 
change ; there was no market for European goods among the 
masses of the people, while the upper classes cared for little 
but trifles and novelties, and tired of an article by the time 
it was oflered for sale in quantity. 

VI. The Volubie of Foreign Commerce 

We must now turn to the quantitative aspect of the 
commerce which has been described in the preceding sections. 
It is not possible to arrive at deflnite numerical conclusions 
regarding either the weight or the value of the goods entering 
or leaving Indian seaports, but sufficient data are on record 
to enable us to form a general idea of the volume of sea-borne 
trade, and to realise the extent of the change which has 
resulted itoia, the development of the business of transporta- 
tion. In order to understand these data it is necessary to 
take into account the influence of the seasonal winds ; regular 
aailingB ate now so familiar that we are apt to forget their 
novelty, and assume that a ship can travel whenever and 
wherever the owners choose, but in the days when vessels 
were propelled by the wind their course was determined l>y 
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the season rather than by choice, and in Asiatic waters one 
round voyage a year was the general rule. The conditions 
governing navigation at this period may be illustrated by tKe 
course of commerce on the^'west coast ol India. The soi^- 
west monsoon set in, as it still sets in, about the beginning 
of June, and until its strength abated no sailii^ vessel would 
attempt to leave or enter port ; the contrary winds rendejed 
departures physically impossible, and wmle ships ^om the 
west would be carried towards India, they were much more 
likely to be wrecked on the coast than to succeed in entering 
one of the few harbours which offered protection at this season, 
so that from May to the beginning of September the ports 
were entirely closed.^ The season for commerce came when 
the force of the monsoon weakened, and ships from the west 
could venture to approach the coast, but the time for arriving 
was by no means unlimited ; during the autumn the winds 
work round gradually from south-west to north, and it becomes 
increasingly difficult for a sailing-ship to reach the more 
northerly, ports, so that if time were lost the chosen market 
might prove to be unattainable. The northerly winds were, 
of course, favourable for departures, but here again time was 
important : sailing-ships could not travel against the south- 
west monsoon, and consequently they had to clear from India 
sufficiently early to get round Ceylon if going east, or the 
Cape of Good Hope if going west, before the next monsoon 
should set in. On the west coast, then, the busy season 
lasted from September to January so far as westerly trade was 
concerned, while that with Malacca continued until April. 
Other coasts had in the same way seasons of their own, and 
since the ship-owner had to consider both the time of departure 
and the time of arrival, the period available for any particular 
voyage was determined within nanow limits ; if he started 
too late, he could not hope to arrive, or at least to arrive in 
time to make the return voyage. 

^ In Mine oases the oloee seaMn lasted longer beoanse tne monsuoa 
oansed sandbanks to form at the entrance ^to the harbonr, and Mme weeks 
might elapee before these obstacles disappeared. Pyrard states (transla- 
Uofl, i. 41^) that this was Uie case at Cochin, bnt his editor offers another 
exj^ation of the difficulty experienced at that port * 
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A few other examples may be given of the way in which 
the course of commerce was regulated in accordance with 
t)ie seasons. The carracks for India had to leave Lisbon 
fa|^ore Easter ; if they were late in starting they might be 
unable to round the Cape of Good Hope, and in that case 
they would have to return to Europe to wait for the next 
yo^. If they rounded the Cape in good time, they sailed 
northwQkrds between Africa and Madagascar, waiting until 
the monsoon should diminish, and then took advantage of 
the last of it to carry them across the Arabian Sea to Goa. 
There was, however, a risk of northerly winds setting in and 
making this course impossible, and consequently, if, as some- 
times happened, they were delayed in rounding the Cape, 
they struck straight across for Cochin, giving up the call at 
Goa. They thus reached India in September or October, and 
they had to start back almost as soon as they could be loaded 
in order to pass the Cape before the next monsoon should 
set in ; if they were late, they had to take shelter at Mozam- 
bique, and lose the best part of a year, with very great risk 
of losing the ships as well. In the case of the Red Sea traffic, 
April was the best time for passing through the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, so ships from India sailed about March; 
May and June were the busy months at Mocha or Jidda, 
wherever the staple was located, and the return ships commonly 
sheltered off the island of Socotra until the monsoon was 
suificiently weakened to make it safe to start for India, where 
they hoped to arrive in September. As regards the Bay of 
Bengal, Caesar Frederic tells how the annual export of piece- 
goods from 8. Thom4 (Madras) to Pegu was carried in a single 
‘'hip, which used to start on the 6th September : sometimes, 
however,, the ship was delayed in order to get a full load, ** and 
if she stay till the twelfth, it is a great hap if she return not 
without making of her voyage ” ; the wind might change to 
the east before the ship reached Pegu, and as no further change 
could be expected for three or four months, the ship would 
have to go back to S. Thqpa^, carrying her cargo still on board. 
In the same way we may read of ships missing the mons^n ** 
and being detained for long periods at Malacca or Macao or 
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other Asiatic seaports ; throughout these waten the season 
was the dominating factor, and a vessel which could not s^il 
in the proper season had to lie rotting in^harbour till the next 
season came. 

In these conditions it is comparatively a simple matter to 
ascertain the volume of shipping on any particular route, 
since, if our authorities tell us, as they frequently do, the 
number of ships sailing in the season appropriate <to that, 
route, we know the total of its trade for the year, provided 
that we can estimate the carrying capacity of the ships 
employed. In the sixteenth century as now tl)^e unit of 
capacity was the shipping ton, but this unit has varied in 
magnitude in the interval, and the only statement which is 
generally applicable to both periods is that the shipping ton 
is a unit of capacity and not of weight ; it must be thought 
of in terms of cubic feet and not of pounds avoirdupois. The 
comparison of shipping tons recorded at difierent times is a 
matter of much uncertainty : I have dealt with it in Appendix 
D, but for the present purpose it is best to confine our attention 
to the unit in common use at the close of the sixteenth century, 
and in order to avoid confusion I speak of this unit as the tun, 
reserving the modem spelling, ton, for the unit in use at the 
present day. European writers of our penod meant by a tun 
a space available for cargo of about 60 cubic !eet ; when the) 
wrote, for instance, of an Indian ship as of 200 tuns burthen, 
they meant ^at in their judgment it would hold about 12,000 
cubic feet of cargo. Their statements are of course estimates ; 
they did not measure the ship ^ whose size they noted, but 
most of them knew their business well, and the round figures 
which they give can be regarded %b trustworthy within reason' 
able limits. r 

The merchant vessels employed in Indian seas may be 
described under four heads~>carracks, pilgrim ship, ordinary 
Indian ship, and junks, but some account has also tope taken 
of fighting vesseb of the galley typ, and of the coasting craft, ^ 

^ The only om 6 1 have notioed ot Indiuf ships bekig aotoally meanued 
hi tl^t the two pilgrim ships the Sakimi sod the MitMimmadi, whioh 
wece messoied by Oaptsin 8a^ in 1012 (Pureku, L iv. 349^ ; it was, oC 
eowae, their great liiathat attracted his attention. 
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wldoh oocanonaDy travelled outeide Indian limits. The 
oairacks were the largest. linschoten records that the ships 
composing the fleet in which he sailed from Lisbon ranged 
from 1400 to 1600 tuns ; Pyrard a little later says that in his 
time they ranged from 1500 to 2000 tuns, and while carracks 
of smaller size are recorded, we may take the average capacity 
at about 1800 tuns for the European route, and somewhat less 
for the, voyage to China and Japan. Pilgrim ships of about 
1000 tuns were known to ply between India and the Bed Sea 
as early as the fifteenth century, and Pyrard, writing of our 
period, recorded that some ships— but very few— approached 
1000 to 1200 tuns. In the year 1612, when Sir Henry Middla* 
ton exacted reprisals from the Indian ships in the Red Sea, he 
laid an embargo on the Rahimi (1500 tuns), the Hasani (600 
tuns), and the Mvhammadit all belonging to Surat : he gives 
the size of the last named as 150 tuns, but from the measure* 
menta made by Captain Saris she must have been nearer 1500 
tuns, and 1 think the figure 150 is a mistake. Other ships 
noted at the same time were the Sahmati of Diu (450 tuns), 
and the Kadiri of Dabul (400 tuns), so that we may take the 
{filgrim ships as ranging between 400 and a maximum of 1500 
tuns. 

The carracks and the larger pilgrim ships far exceeded in 
size the ordinary trading vessels employed m Europe at this 
period ; the fleet controlled by the Levant Company in the 
year 1600 consisted of 30 ships averaging 175 tuns, while 
the average of the 57 ** large ** ships built in England in 1596» 
97 was less than 200 tuns,^ and the greatest of them was below 
400 tuns in capacity. These small boats, as they would be 
called to*day, were fit to make long and arduous voyages : 
the first fleet sent out by the East India Company mcluded 
ships of 300 and 260 tuns ; the French expedition on which 
Pyrard sailed consisted of one ship of 400 and one of 200 tuns, 

^ niiii nae of tha word ** luge ” ehould be noted. Wo frequently reed 
of ** greet ” or “ luge or ** telP ahipe, uid ere tempted to interpret the 
e^eotiYee in terms ol the prgMnt day. It will be seen from the text that 
** large *' ships average leas thu 200 tuns ; ships of about the seme 
rise ere spoken of as ** great,” end 1 think the adjectives indioateerathu 
dfAstenoea of build than any attempt to discriminate in regard to capacity. 
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while David Middleton in 1607 started from England in the 
Consent of 115 tuns, and returned with a cargo loaded in the 
Molucca Islands. It is no matter therefore for surprise that 
the ordinary Indian merch^t vessels were very much smaller 
than the two special classes which have been described, and 
which were designed for traffic of an exceptional nature; 
the arithmetical average of size of all th^ Indian sea-going 
ships (other than pilgrim ships) recorded at this period in • 
the works of Purchas, Linschoten, Pyrard, and Jourdain lies 
between 180 and 190 tuns, and even this is probably an 
exaggeration.^ The figures given by these authorities are, as 
has been said, estimates, but estimates made by experienced 
men, and it appears to be reasonable to take the average size 
of ordinary merchant vessels at about 200 tuns in cases where 
there are no indications that larger or smaller ships were 
employed on a particular route. 

The word junk means properly a ship of the distinctive 
Chinese build, with bow and stern shaped alike.^ At the 
period under consideration junks reached India very rarely, 
but they were regular visitors at Malacca and Bantam. 
Jourdain says the junks from China were of BOO tuns or 
upwards, wMe various writers in Purchas mention junks of 


^ The aize of every ship seen is not given in these records, but particulars 
of size are given in a substantial num^r of oases. I think that the writers 
were more likely to note the size of large ships than of small, so that the 
average of their observations would be grater than the true average of all 
the ships in use at that time. The tendency to record the capacity of large 
vessels is obvious in the case of the pilgrim ships ; even a landsman like 
Terry speaks of them as of an exce^ng great burthen. Some of them 
1 beUeve at the least fourteen or sixteen hundred tuns.** 

* The authors of Hobson-Jobson («.v.) define junk as “ a large Eastern^ 
ship, especially a Chinese ship.** From a^^ comparison of about twenty 
passages relating to the period of which 1 am writing, 1 infer that the defini- 
tion ^en in the text is more appropriate. It is based on the description 
fumi^ed by Qarcia da Orta (and quoted in Hobson-Jobton) ; he was very 
careful in such matters, and most probably gives the meaning accepted by 
Portuguese seamen in ^ time. In all the passages referred to above, the 
ships cidled junks came from the east of Mslacoa, some from Chi]&, others , 
from Java and neighbouring islanda The word is, however, us^ also 
with the wider meaning indicated in H<^9on-JobMn; Captain Baris 
{Pwekait L iv. d48 fl.) repeatedly speaks of Indian ships as junks, while 
^ Munp (ii. 30} applies the term to the vessels belonging to Sura^ inoluding 
the pilgi^ ships. 
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dif erent sues from 400 down to as little as 30 tuns ; on the 
average, therefore, their capacity did not differ very greatly 
&bm that of the Indian ships. 

The use for commercial purposes of galleys and similar 
fighting vessels ^ was at this time exceptional. Their dis- 
tinctive feature was that they could be propelled by oars, and 
ip addition to the armed forces they carried crews of slaves or 
prisonprs for this purpose. So far as 1 know, the Turks and 
the Portuguese were the sole owners of galleys in the Indian 
seas. The former had two or three of them stationed in the 
Red Sea ports, but outside those waters employed them only 
for fighting ; the Portuguese had perhaps a dozen in regular 
use, and they were ordinarily employed with the fleets of 
smaller vessels against the “ pirates ” of the west coast, but 
occasionally one or two of them were used to carry provbions 
to Malacca or Colombo, or even sent to Europe with pepper 
when the number of carracks available did not suffice. They 
ranged in capacity up to about 800 tuns, and Falcao takes 
550 tuns as the average size. 

Lastly, we have to consider the coasting craft, which 
occasionally took part in foreign commerce to Ormuz, the 
Red Sea, Pegu, and a few other places. Their capacity is 
rarely mentioned, but the largest I have read of was 60 tuns, 
and probably 30 or 40 tuns would be a fair average ; since, 
however, the larger ones would probably be employed for the 
longer voyages, we may for our present purpose take them as 
averaging 50 tuns each. Their names are numerous and 
confusing, because they varied from coast to coast, and we 
read of jeUm off Arabia, terradas in the Persian Gulf, proas 
on the Malabar coast, and so on ; but they served similar 
purpore8,.and so far as I can gather none of them was lArger 
than the limit of 60 tuns which I have given. 

With these particulars as to the capacity of the ships 
employed, we can attempt an estimate of the volume of trade 
on the various routes from India. Beginning on the west, the 

^ I inclade in uSb phnae the veeielB called galleys and also the improved 
types known as gaUeons and galleassea The miniature gaUeymoaUsd 
galliots ate more properly classed with the coasting vessels. 
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ize of the direct traffic to Europe can be readily ascertained* 
9Vom 1690 to 1699, 33 carracks and no other vessels left India, 
;or Europe,^ and taking the average size at 1800 tuns, we have 
m annual capacity of about 3000 tuns. 

Taking next the east coast of Africa, we kAow that the 
oommerce with Mozambique was reserved for the State or its 
nominees, and that Sof ala and other ports, carried on their 
trade with India through that centre. About two ordinary 
ships seem to have sufficed for Mozambique. I have not 
found details of the traffic with the more northerly ports and 
Socotra, but it was, if anything, on a smaller scale, and 1000 
tuns will be a liberal estimate for the entire coast. 

As regards the Red Sea trade, we know that it was con- 
centrated at a single port, and Jourdain records that in the 
year of his visit about thirty-hve sail of ships, great and small, 
came to Mocha from all places, while only two or three small 
ships came to Aden. All of these ships did not come from 
India ; the number given includes vessels from Suez, Muscat, 
and the neighbouring coasts as well as those coming from 
Pegu, Malacca, and Sumatra. In the two seasons when Sir 
Henry Middleton operated in these waters, one-third of the 
vessels named by him came from places other than India ; 
he was not concerned with the ships from Suez or the neigh- 
bouring coasts, so that his experience indicates that India’s 
share of the total may have amounted to about twenty vessels 
in all. Downtqn gives particulars of the ships intercepted 
in the year 1612 ; these included all the Indian pilgrim ^ps 
and a variety of others, the former aggregatmg more than 
4000 tuns, and the latter ranging about 200 tuns each. On 
these data the total Indian “ tunnage ” to the Red Sea may be • 
put at less than 10,000, say 6000 at most for pilgrinkr ships, 
and probably not more than 4000 for the larger number of 
ordinary me^ant vessels. 

. I have found no data for the volume oMndian trade with 
the Arabian ooast and Ormuz at this period. Most of the 

^ Only lUtoen out of Um thirty-thrae raoohed lisbon : moot of the net 
, wen diipwnoked, or oeptured et eee, but one wee burnt in pcipt end two 
mn driten into Monmuque end ro(M befon they oould be got ewey. 
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eommoditieB brought from Peraia were valuable rather than 
.bulky, and very few tune would be needed to convey the total 
imports of coined ^ver and silk fabrics ; the horse trade, of 
course, required space, but it was less extensive at this period 
than formerly ; and having regard to the lists of commodities, 
I should be •disposed to infer that the total “ tonnage was 
snbstantially lese^than that going to the Red Sea. If, then, we 
allow dO, 000 tuns we shall run no risk of understatement, and 
we may conclude that after reckoning minor items, such as 
the traffic with Ceylon and other islands, the total trade of 
India vdth the countries on the west was loss than 30,000 
and probably not more than 25,000 tuns. 

On the other side of India we have to consider the trade to 
Pegu, Malacca, Java, and Sumatra. Trade with Pegu was 
temporarily disorganised, but we can infer its normal extent 
from the statements of Caesar Frederic and Fitch. Pegu 
expected one ** great ship yearly from S. Thom6, and another 
from Bengala ** (which I take to be Sripur), and these seem to 
have been the principal events of the commercial year, but a 
number of smaller vessels also came from the Bengal ports and 
the Coromandel coast, the voyage being open to coasting 
craft provided the seasons were observed, and the figure of 
5000 tuns will be an ample allowance for all vessels, great 
and small,” going to the Pegu seaports and to Tenasserim. 

The Indian trade to Malacca must be considered under two 
heads, the through voyages and those which terminated in 
the Straits. The principal through voyage was that from 
Goa or Cochin to China and Japan ; it was reserved by the 
State, and Pyrard says that “ two or three ” ships started 
yeariy, while I gather from Portuguese accounts that occasion* 
ally a single carrack was employed, and that in any case the 
vessels were of exceptional size. We may estimate this 
traffic at about 3000 tuns at the outside. The only other 
through voyage appears to have been that to the Moluccas ; 
occasionally, at least, a galleon was employed for this purpose, 
and the voyage may b^ reckoned at 1000 tuns. As regards 
the ships plying only to Malacca, we have to take accopnt of 
those coming from both the west and east coasts as well as 
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Bengal. An idea of the volume of the traffic to Goa and 
Coc^ can be formed from the fact that in the year 1598, 
when the presence of a Dutch fleet rendered it necessary f5r 
the homeward merchant shipsto sail in company, the convoy 
consisted of two ships from China, two ships load^ at Malacca, 
and two junks ; excluding the ships from China, which we 
have already counted, this would represent barely 1000 tuni|. 
There was at this period little traffic to the west coasl^ other 
than that in Portuguese hands, and even if the Portuguese 
convoy was on this occasion below its ordinary strength, the 
total traffic to the coast cannot have exceeded 3000 tuns. On 
the east coast there was one ship to 8. Thom6, and I gather it 
was of exceptional size ; probably there were also ships to 
Negapatam and Masulipatam, though I have found no definite 
record, while an indefinite number plied from the ports ol 
Bengal, carrying among other comm^ities such bulky good« 
as rice. In the absence of precise data, we may put the tota 
of this traffic at 10,000 tuns in all ; I do not think it can hav< 
been so large^, but I am anxious to avoid under-statement. Oi 
these figures, the total volume of traffic between India an( 
Malacca and beyond would not be more than 17,000 tuns 
Regarding the competing port of Achin, we are told tha 
during the busy season the harbour contained sixteen o 
eighteen sail, some from Pegu and Siam, the rest from Gujaral 
Malabar, Calicut, and Bengal ; the number belonging to each 
locality is not stai;ed, but probably the bulk came from India, 
and we may put the total Indian trade of this port at about 
3000 tuns. I have not found a similar record for Bantam, but 
Jourdain, who stayed there some time, wrote that every year 
“ 3, 4, 6, or 6 junks came from China and were 300 tuns or i 
more in size, and on this basis we may perhaps take 2000 tuns 
as the maximum volume of trade between India and Java, 
including local produce but allowing for part of the China 
cargo going to other destinations. 

We thus reach a total of 27,000 tuns for the trade o{ India 
with the countries Ijdng to the east ; ,I think^this is an over- 
estimate, but in any case, taking east and west together, 

' and reckoning the commerce with the islands on both sides of 
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the penineula, the total volume of Indian foreign trade was 
probably less than 60,000 tuns of the period, which are, speak- 
ing very roughly, equivalent to from 24,000 to 36,000 tons 
of the present da^. The annual net tonnage leaving India 
with cargo im the three years 1911-14 exceeded 6| millions,' 
and while there are many imcertainties regarding the detailed 
estimates I have offered, I believe that the contrast between 
^ese totals represents with substantial accuracy the change 
which has taken place since the time of Akbar, and that the 
volume of shipping has multiplied at least two hundredfold. 
The de^ription which has been given of the general course of 
trade indicates that the contrast in regard to value must be 
much less marked ; low-priced goods were shipped very rarely, 
and the average value of a tun must have been much higher 
when cargoes consisted of piece-goods, spices, and raw silk, 
than in these days when food-grains, oilseeds, and raw materials 
occupy so large a proportion of the space. It is not, however, 
possible to make even a rough estimate of this average value ; 
practically the only information available consists of stories 
of the enormous losses resulting from the wreck of a particular 
vessel, and such statements are so obviously liable to exaggera- 
tion that it is not worth while to reproduce them. India’s 
foreign commerce consisted of what we should now call an 
exceedingly small volume of comparatively expensive goods, 
but in order to form a just idea of its value it is neces- 
sary to discriminate between the prices of commodities 
before and after transport. The addition to export prices 
required to cover the cost and risk of transport was very 
great, and the essence of the business was to deal in those 
commodities in which the difference in prices afforded an 
adequ|ite margin, a margin very much wider than any modern 
merchant can hope to secure. Some interesting information 

> According to the Tables of Trade and Shipping imued by the IndUn 
Departgient of Statistics, olMrances with cargo from British Indian 
ports averaged 8,154,000 tons in ther years 1911-14. The figures in the 
text are obtoined by deducting the recorded clearances from the porta in 
Burma, and making a alight addition in rounding to allow for exports 
from French and Portuguese India, the tonnage fibres for which pre not 
wtthin my^reach. 
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on this topic is given in Mnn’s DUowm of Trade. He 
shows that the annual needs of Europe in spices, indigo, 
and raw silk could be obtained in the East In<ibe8 for ab^t 
£511,000, while if the same .quantities were purchased at 
Aleppo they would have cost £1,465,000, or, in.other words, 
that the value would almost have trebled between the Indies 
and Aleppo ; and further on he gives figures to prove that 
goods bought in India for £100,000 and brought to Englanfl 
by sea would be worth over £492,000 on arrival. * Such 
figures as these help us to understand the way in which 
merchants estimated their profits ; we read of goods being 
disposed of “ at four for one,” or even higher proportions ; 
and it is not unreasonable to conclude that successful business 
in the Indian seas meant at least a doubling or trebling of the 
price paid at the point where goods were taken on board, 
while an even larger factor might be essential in the case of 
distant voyages. It must not, however, be assumed that these 
high profits on the turnover meant a high average rate of 
profit on the business. A merchant looked for a price of 
perhaps four for one if his venture was successful, but this 
return covered outlay, interest, and risk of loss. The items 
of outlay and interest were high because of the time occupied 
in transit ; the risks from weather, enemies, and pirates were 
literally enormous, and in the case of the longer voyages a 
large proportion of the capital invested brought no returc 
at aU. We have seen that in the course of ten years sixteei 
carracks out of 'thirty-three were lost between India and 
Portugal, so that, taking hulls as well as cargo intc 
account, more than half the original value of the export 
disappeared. On the route from India to Japan, owners wen 
satined if two ships out of three completed the outwarc 
voyage, and losses were equaUy frequent on the homeware 
journey, so that out of nine vessels starting on the thre* 
years’ enterprise, four might be expected to return. On th 
shorter routes traversed by Indian ships the risks wero lees, 
but they were neverthelees substantial ; Pyrard’s narrative 
of his stay in the Maldiv Islands showtf that tlAise waters were 
death«trap8 \ the Portuguese chroniclers record JErequent 
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captures richly-laden shipB by the ** pirates on the coast ; 
and we must assume that Indian vessels were sometimes 
wrecked, though it was nobody’s business to record the fact. 

Apart from maritime dangers, there was the risk that goods 
might prove ^unprofitable at their destination. The markets 
were exceedingly narrow ; the ainval of a single ship might 
convert scarcity into glut, and the commercial correspondence 
di the period contains frequent references to the uncertainty 
of business. Thus a merchant at Masulipatam complains that 
precious stones are too dear to invest in ** because the ship of 
Arakan did not arrive this year.” Local markets responded 
immediately to the appearance of customers, and another 
merchant writes that “ upon the arrival of our ships all com- 
modities do rise forty or fifty per cent.” Another merchant 
complains that the local market had become overstocked with 
cloth, owing to unexpected arrivals ; another writes that their 
stock was not in great demand, though ** it had been gold ” 
if it had arrived a little earlier ; and speaking generally there 
were good grounds for the sententious remark made by John 
Gurney in Siam that ** for these country commodities, quantity 
by others may breed gluts which may disappoint purposes.” 

In these conditions it is impossible to make even a rough 
estimate of the net profit obtained by India from foreign com- 
merce. There is no, doubt that successful merchants were 
wealthy men ; we hear of the successes but not of the failures, 
and wUle we may be sure that a profit was made, we may sus- 
pect that, as happens in most highly speculative business, the 
average rate was not high. A large proportion of the profit 
was concentrated in the hands of the Portuguese ; they 
received all that was earned by the direct trade with Europe, 
^China and Japan, Malacca, Ormuz and Mozambique, and they 
levied heavy charges—either in licence-fees or in bribee--on 
as much of the remaining trade as came within their reach ; ^ 
the profits of Indian merchants consisted of what was left. 

^ Ig^lhor that thete chugM w«re not in pnotioe made on a fixed fohedde 
bnt veie a matter cd bargai^hig. Finofa notes {Purchas, I. iv. 422) that the 
original d e<n*"d on p pabular pilgrim ship was 100,000 mahmndii (about 
40,000 mpeea), hot the ohaige flnaliy settled was about 1000 leala (aaj 
2000 topees), with oertain pteesats in addition. * 
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VII. COASTINQ AND InTEBNAL TrADE 

As has been explained in a previous chapter, the conditions 
of transport in India in the sixteenth century were such as to 
induce merchants to send their goods by water rather than by 
land, and these conditions operated with peculiar force on the 
western coast, where the country is difficult, and* even now no 
direct railway exists from Karachi to Bombay or from Bombiy 
to Mangalore. The coasting trade was therefore of mdch im- * 
portance on both sides of India, but its organisation was not 
uniform ; on the east coast small boats appear to have plied 
more or less independently throughout the trading season, 
but on the west the danger from the “ pirates ” was so great 
that practically the whole of the traffic was conducted under 
convoy. Each year when the monsoon weakened, the Portu- 
guese sent out to the north and to the south of Goa fleets 
consisting of from ten to twenty armed “ frigates or rowing 
boats, usually with one or two galleys in support ; these fleets 
patrolled the coasts, attacked the “ pirates ” in their harbours, 
and from thne to time escorted convoys of merchants^ boats 
between Cochin and Goa, or between Goa and the Cambay 
ports. Merchants waited for the opportunity of escort, 
and so we find that practically the entire season’s trade 
between Cambay, Goa, and intermediate ports was con- 
ducted in large convoys which sailed two or three times in the 
season between September and May ; the convoys, which 
were known as kaJUa or caravans, were not wholly dependent 
on the winds, because the boats composing them could be 
rowed, and their time of starting was regulated according to 
circumstances, the needs of Goa being probably the deter- 
mining factor. The Cambay convoy’ consisted commonly of 
from 200 to 300 craft, which might aggregate from iKKX) to 
10,000 tuns, making the annual traffic each way something 
between 20,000 and 30,000 tuns ; the volume was therefore 
great, but the figure given is not unreasonable if we eonsider 
that the convoys brought a large proportion of the goods 
which were exported from Goa or 'Cochin, ^'and also of the 
needb of all the Portuguese settlements, including ^heat and 
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>iil8e, oil and sugar, furniture and miscellaneous goods. The 
)rotection of these convoys was by no means complete, and 
ostes were occasionally heavy ; in the year 1608 Finch heard 
)f the capture by “ i)irates ** of a ship and three boats from 
[)rmn2, of sixteen boats out of twenty-hve from Cochin, and 
)f thirty boidv bound for Diu, and the Portuguese chronicles 
soptain frequent references to similar disasters. 

The convoys between Cochin and Goa were conducted on 
the same lines as those from Cambay, but were not so large, 
ftnd appear to have aggregated about 10,000 tuns in the 
course of a season. The third convoy on this coast was of a 
somewhat^different nature ; the ships coming from Malacca 
and the east were usually joined somewhere o£E Ceylon by 
coasting boats from Bengal and the Coromandel coast, and 
the whole fleet was convoyed by armed vessels to Cochin. I 
have not found data of the volume of shipping which arrived 
in this way from the eastern side of India, but it was certainly 
considerable, the trade in rice being particularly important. 
Nor have I come across any record which gives a precise idea 
of the volume of the trade passing up and down the east 
coast. One Portuguese writer says that early in the century 
he had seen 700 sail loading rice at Negapatam,^ and perhaps 
this may be taken as an indication of exceptional activity ; 
from such imperfect descriptions as exist, 1 should be inclined 
to infer that the ordinary volume of traffic was not so great 
as on the west coast, but its extent must for the present 
remain uncertain. 

With regard to inland waterways, little need be added to 
what has been said in preceding chapters. Full use was 
xnade of the river systems of the Indus and Ganges, as well 
as of the^etwork of channels in Bengal, and the rivers were 
undoubt^y the principal highways of Northern India. They 
were not, however, equally convenient at all seasons of the 
year ; Gie strength of the flood and the direction of the wind 
were important factors, and it is probable that the traffic was 

^ Thflir eaigo it to have be«Hk 20,000 which may be equiva* 
lent to aboat 16,000 tom; the boata would therefore be small, canrj^ a 
load d a UtUe'^orer 20 tmu oa the avwage. 

B 
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to a large extent seasonal. The seasons dominated the land 
routes also ; traffic was practically at a standstill during the 
rains, and was reduced to small limits during the hot weather, 
when fodder and water wer<r difficult to^gef^, so that we find 
an English merchant at Surat complaining that there were 
four hot and four wet months, “ in which time there is no 
travelling and therefore unfit for commerce.’* A strilqpg 
illustration of the influence of the seasons is given by Tavernier^ 
in discussing the alternative routes from Surat to Agra. The 
western road through Rajputana was in his time the more 
dangerous of the two, owing to the attitude to travellers 
adopted by the chiefs and tribes, but it was nSvertheless 
preferred by merchants whose time was limited; lying 
through sandy country with few rivers, it could be traversed 
directly the rains ceased, while the safer eastern road through 
Malwa was impassable for nearly two months owing to the 
heavy soil and the frequent obstacles presented by rivers still 
in flood. The ordinary traveller therefore would prefer to 
stay in Surat till the country had dried up, and then pursue 
his journey through Burhanpur and Gwalior, but a merchant 
who took this course could not return to Surat in time to sell 
the goods which he brought from Agra before the shipping 
season was over, and on the upward journey therefore he 
faced the greater risks of the western route. Later in the 
season the position was reversed ; there was then little fodder 
or water to be had in Rajputana, and in the absence of 
special reasons travellers from the north naturally chose the 
road through Malwa, which presented fewer difficulties. 

Allowing for the influence of the season, and for the varying 
degree of security in diflerent parts of the coimtry, inland 
trade was governed, as it is governed now, by difl^^ces in 
the level of prices, but since costs and risks were much higher 
the difference in prices had to be much greater to induce 
traffic to flow. The possibilities of trade at this period are 
indicated by the fact that when access to the Pernan Gulf 
was closed by war, spices for P«»i^ were qarried right across 
In^ from Masulipatam to ELandahar, and various other 
illustrations might be quoted to show that valuable goods 
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might be moved in Bmall quantities for very great distances. 
The effect of the existing limitations was more obvious in the 
case of bulky goods such as grain, the trade in which was 
concentrated in thcf hands of the tribes known as Banjaras. 
1 have found no contemporary accounts of their activities, 
but some details are ^given by later writers such as Mundy 
and Tavernier, and if we may assume that they are applicable 
in substance to the period with which we are dealing, we can 
form some idea of the bulk which could be moved. There 
might be about 10,000, or even 20,000, pack-oxen moving 
six or eight miles a day, and as each animal would carry 
something like 3 cwt.,^ the total load would be from 1500 
tons upwards. This is undoubtedly a large amount, being 
equivalent to the weight which could be carried by three 
or four ordinary goods trains at the present day, but such 
movements were not frequent; it is obvious that such 
large herds could be provided with fodder and water only 
during a few months of each year, and if we take their speed 
into account, we shall find that an entire season’s traffic 
would be equivalent to an amount which a railway could 
carry over an equal distance in less than a week. India had 
thus developed a system of internal transit which, like her 
sea-going trade, was a remarkable achievement for the period, 
but which becomes insignificant when compared with modem 
results. Bearing this difference in mind, we may attempt to 
summarise the main currents of internal trade. As regards 
Northern India, the outstanding fact is that there was nothing 
corresponding to the great export of food-grains, oilseeds, 
and raw cotton of the present day. The country to the south 
,WB8 sparsely populated and was ordinarily self-sufficing, while 
the d^pulties of the road would usually suffice to prevent the 
movement of such goods to distant Gujarat : the main traffic 
down the Ganges consisted of salt from Rajputana, while 
textiles and indigo were the most important commodities on 
the Indus. Ben^ on the other hand, had an important trade 

^ T»T«mier wyt ff)0 to 360*Uvre«, while Kundy isyt (our j^t mftunde, 
which would meun about 220 Ihc. at that period. The ordinary lofd at 
pr e ae n t ia abhut (our modem maonda or 830 Iba. 
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in produce. Frovkions of superior quality were moved in the 
direction of Agra, sugar was supplied by sea to ** all India/’ 
that is to the western coast, and rice was carried in the salhe 
direction, as well as to Ceyloft and even & Malacca. On the 
other side of India, Gujarat was not self-supporting : it had 
a large urban and seafaring population to provide for, and it 
imported food-grains largely from the north and east, ri^ 
brom the Deccan, wheat and other grains *brom Malwa and 
Rajputana. It was doubtless this latter trade which attracted 
Sir Thomas Roe’s attention on his journey up the Tapti valley 
to Burhanpur, and its existence indicates that the sparsely- 
populated regions of Central India had a substantial surplus 
for disposal. I have been unable to find indications of a 
similar outflow from the interior farther south : the Western 
Ghats presented very serious obstacles, and della Valle remarks 
that goods and baggage were more frequently transported 
^ upon men’s shoulders than upon beasts’ backs, while we know 
from various sources that provisions for the coast towns were 
brought fropi long distances by sea— wheat from the Gulf of 
Cambay, and rice from Bengal and the Coromandel coast. 
On the other side of the peninsula the export of rice was more 
important, but I have found no indication that it came from 
any great distance inland, and taking India as a whole, it 
does not appear that there was anything approaching to a 
general system of distribution of agricultural produce by land, 
although such a. trade existed in particular lo^ties. 

One other point requires notice in connection with the 
internal commerce of the country. At the close of the 
sixteenth century forces were just coming into existence 
which subsequently led to a marked rise in the prices oi 
various staples, and to a large development of trade. , In dis- 
cussing the decay of Portuguese commerce about the year 1610, 
Fyratd assigns a prominent place to the new competition of the 
Dutch; they appear to have been exceedingly ejqtert in buying 
and selling, and their entrance into the market raisecl prices • 
ccmaiderably, so that, according to thjis writer^ ** what formeriy 
cost^the Portuguese one sol now costs them four or five/’ 
Writing a few years later. Sir Thomas Roe attributes a MmiW 
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result to the appearance of the English merchants ; in his 
final letter to the East India Company (written in 1618) he 
inrists that India had no grounds for complaint of the English 
trade, for ** we have raised the price of all we deal in/’ and 
he goes on td point out the danger of continued competition 
with the Dutch, and to urge that it should be avoided by 
dividing the Eastern trade between the two nations. His 
apprel^pnsions were well grounded, as appears in the history 
of the years which followed, and the rapid penetration of the 
country by foreigners competing for an increasing variety of 
its products resulted in a development of very real value to 
producers ; but at the period which we are considering, this 
development had scarcely begun, and the inland commerce 
of the country was the result of forces which had been working 
for an indefinite period. I can offer no estimate of its volume ; 
it WM certainly very small when judged by modern standards, 
but looked at from the contemporary standpoint it represents 
a very substantial achievement. 

VIII. The Organisation of Indian Commerce 

The large volume of commerce which has been described 
in the foregoing sections was carried on by a comparatively 
small number of castes or races, the members of which had 
specialised in this direction, and I believe it is correct to say 
that there was less trading than now on the part of men not 
belonging to these particular fraternities. The three most 
prominent communities in the literature of the time are the 
Moslems of the seaboard, the banians of Gujarat, and the 
^hettis of the Coromandel coast. I have already outlined 
the pecriiar position held by the Moslems in the Eastern seas : 
we meet them at all important places on both sides of India, 
sometimes as shippers, sometimes as pirates, sometimes as 
meirchants on land ; and these occupations were by no means 
mutually exclusive, for Pyrard tells us that the pirates 
d the Malabar ^oast became good merchants, going hither 
and thither to sell their goods, at the season when ^eir 
harbours were closed by the south-west monsoon. The 
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Moslems made no claim to sovereignty in the Indian ports, 
but at the same time they commonly held a privileged 
position, maintaining cordial relations with the local authdSri- 
ties, and enjojdng, if I am nbt mistaken, more freedom than 
was granted to the ordinary inhabitants : theilt connections 
with foreign countries must have given them on unusually 
wide outlook on af airs, and in the seas between Africa aqjd 
Malacca they may almost be described by the epithet /josmo- 
politan. The banians of the cities of Gujarat were more 
definitely localised, and were much more completely subject 
to the authorities, but they travelled freely by land and also 
by sea, and we read of them as established at Bantam, at the 
Bed Sea ports, and in other distant places. The third com- 
munity, the chettis, had not, I think, spread to the countries 
to the west of India, but they were well known in the Straits 
and the Archipelago, and their characteristics were so familiar 
on the Indian coast that ** chetti ’’ was the nickname com- 
monly applied in Goa to those Portuguese who demeaned 
themselves in the eyes of their fellows by entering openly on 
a commercial career. 

I have found no distinct notice of the trading races of 
Northern India at this period, but I think it is safe to assume 
that they were those whom we know at the present day. 
They were reinforced by Persians and Armenians, whose 
particular business was the overland trade westwards through 
Kandahar, and whom we meet in India as travellers, not 
settled for long in any one city, but going from one place to 
another until they had sold their goods and obtained what 
they needed for the return journey. Jews were established 
at Cochin and other places in the soi^h, but they are also me^ 
with on the roads in the interior ; Europeans were occasionally 
to be found engaged in private ventures,^ and it may be fairly 
said that inland, as well as on the coast, commerce was dis- 
tinctly of a coemopoUtan character. In some respects indeed 

^ Finoh noorda, for tnttaaoe, that when Jbe uriT^at Agra be found 
** Captain Thomae Boya with three French eoldieta, a jDatoh engineer, and 
a V^tian merchant with hia aon and a aerrant, newly come by land ont 
of Ghriatendom ” {PwehM, L iv. 427). 
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foreign, merchants had advantages over natives of the country. 
A house, and still more a family, served as a hostage in the 
h4*nds of the local authorities, who might have to be propitiated 
by occasional chea^ loans or by sales under cost, and whose 
displeasure, if unhappily it were incuned, would be manifested 
in the traditional ways, ways of which the memory still 
survives. A strarger on the other hand did not risk more 
than the merchandise in his possession at the moment ; in 
some cases he was protected by the prestige of his country ; 
and at the period which we are considering, the demand for 
foreign curiosities was so great that the administration was 
disposed to favour the class of men most likely to maintain 
the supply. Sir Thomas Roe advised the East India Company, 
‘‘ you shall be sure of such privilege as any stranger, and rights 
when the subject dares not plead his,” and I think the phrase 
may be taken as an accurate summary of the position m the 
greater part of India. 

It is important to bear in mind that at this period there 
was in India no settled code of commercial law applicable to 
subjects and foreigners alike. The former were governed 
by the law of the land, which, fis we have seen, depended 
largely on the individuality of the officer who applied it: 
foreign merchants on the other hand were treated with due 
regard to the international position of the State to which 
they belonged, and they commonly attempted to secure more 
or less formal treaties or agreements defining the conditions 
on which they might trade, and settling the particular rates 
at which customs duty should be charged. The negotiation 
of such treaties is a familiar incident of the early history of the 
» Portuguese, the Dutch, and the English settlements, but I 
do not. think the system was invented by European merchants ; 
the privileged position held by the Moslems a century earlier 
at Calicut and other places seems to have been the result of 
fflmilar, though possibly less formal, engagements between 
the authorities on one side and the merchants acting as a 
body on the cither, a^d the conditions which prevailed in 
Asiatio waters render it probable that such agreements* were 
the regular practice. 
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The distribution over a large area of the members of a few 
trading communities was obviously favourable to the develop- 
ment of business organisation, and this result is particulaiHy 
noticeable in the matter of exchange. Very soon after the 
first English merchants arrived in Surat, we ^d^them making 
use of the existing facilities for remitting money by bills, 
both locally as betweeji Surat and Broach, and over greater 
distances as between Surat and Agra ; but the system was not 
confined within the limits of India, and when a party of 
merchants was sent to Persia they were instructed to obtain 
bills in Agra either on Lahore or on Ispahan, and were provided 
with a letter of credit enabling them when in Persid to draw 
bills either on England or on Agra as might be convenient. 

I have found no contemporary description of the actual 
working of this system, but I think it may be assumed that 
the main features were identical with those described half a 
century later by Tavernier. According to him, a merchant 
requiring money to buy goods for Surat could obtain it on 
giving a two-months’ bill on that town at any place as far 
up the country as Agra ; east of Agra, as at Dacca, Patna, or 
Benares, he would give a bill on Agra, where it would be 
exchanged for a bill on Surat. The charges were, as Tavernier 
says, “ high enough,” ranging from 1 or 1 J per cent at Ahmada- 
bed to 6 per cent at Benares and 10 per cent at Dacca,^ but 
he points out that the risk was substantial, as the bill would 
not be met if the goods were stolen in transit : the charges 
were therefore inclusive of the risks of transport as well as 
of the current rate of interest. Tavernier adds that the 
rates might rise by 1 or 2 per cent when local chiefs were 
interfermg with commerce and endeavouring to force it into < 
particular routes for the sake of the transit dues, ai^ that 
this nuisance was specially common on the road between 
Agra and Ahmadabad. He mentions further that at Surat 
advances could be obtained in the same way on goods des- 

i 

^ Hktia rates an oleaHy the actual ohargw for the time, not annual lalea 
tmoh as modem baaken would quote. Had they been the annual ratea, 
Tavernier, as a man of wide experienoe in buaineae, woufil not have thou|^t 
it n eeefsary to justify them. Some years earlier Mundff (u. 290) found that 
the rate between Jbalawar and Ahmadabad was from eight to ten per cent. 
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patched to Ormuz, Mocha, Bantam, and even the Philippine 
Ifilanda; in this case the rates charged were much higher 
(Itl to 22 per cent for Ormuz, and still more in the case of the 
more distant ports); but again they included insurance against 
shipwreck aad piracy, and these risks were, as we have seen, 
onSnarily very great. 

^ The existence of this system of credit, extending over a 
wide area and qihte independent of political limits, has been 
read as indicating a high level of commercial morality, 
and it would be possible to quote the evidence of some con- 
temporary observers in corroboration of this view. It would 
be equally possible to give quotations on the other side, 
depicting Indian merchants as influenced by no considerations 
of conscience or honesty ; but I think it would be useless to 
set out the evidence at length because its true interpretation 
b obvious. Indian merchants, like those of all other nations 
of equal experience, had developed a conventional morality 
of their own ; they recognised certain limits within which 
their activities should be confined, and within these limits 
thpy could be trusted by foreigners as well as by their own 
community. The foreign merchants had also their own con- 
ventions, but their conventions differed from those which they 
met in India : sometimes they were agreeably surprised when 
an Indian merchant abstained from taking an advantage which 
they would have regarded as legitimate, but at other times 
they found that Indians would do what they would not have 
done themselves. Indian conventional morality in matters of 
conmierce was not, and b not, perfect ; its merit by in the 
fact that it provided a system under which commerce could 
•be effectively carried on, and like other such systems it was 
substantially fair to every one who knew the rules of the 
game,” though strangers who tried to take a hand had com- 
monly to pay somewhat dearly for their experience, and some 
of them have recorded their resulting impressions for the 
benefit of bter generations. The value of these impressions 
lies rather in thj testimony they afford as to the quality and 
capacity of Indian men of business. In the sixteenth century, 
as at the present day, they must be ranked as merchania in 
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the highest class. Enzopean Tisiton sometimeB described 
them as superior to the Jews, and this evidence is oondusive 
to any one who appreciates the position held by Jews im t^e 
markets of the period ; perhaps it is wordi while to quote on 
this point the appreciation offered by Taverniei^ whose wide 
experience made him an exceptionally competent judge. 

“ The Jews engaged in money matters in the Turkish Empire 
are/^ he says, “ usually considered to be exceptionally able, 
but they are scarcely fit to be apprenticed to the money- 
changers of India.*’ 


AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER VI 

Seotion 1. — ^The poaition of the Moalem merchants at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century can beat be realised by a study of Barbosa^ Varikana, 
and the early booka of the Decadas. Whiteway gives a useful summary of 
the growth of the Portuguese power. For changes in the routes of commerce 
duo to the attitude of the Portuguese, see Barbosa^ 353. 358, and Pyrardt 
translation, i. 279. The best account of the Malabar pirates is in 
Pyrard, translation, i. 438-447 ; they are mentioned by all writers of the 
time, but Pyrard had exceptional opportunities of observing them. The 
statement that Portuguese subjects took licences from a pirate is in 
Hay, 831 ; it comes from a Portuguese source, and is therefore probably 
true, since it is derogatory to the national pride. The grant of licences to 
Akbar’s ships is mentioned in the Decadas, t.g. X. i. 441, and also by Moslem 
chroniclers, e.g. Elliot, History, v. 403 ; the terms of the Portuguese treaty 
with Vijayanagar are in SeweU, 186. The relations of the Zamorin with 
the Portuguese on the one hand and the pirates on the other bulk largely 
in the later Decadas, 

Sbotion 2.— An account of Lahari Bandar will be found in Pwrehas, I. 
iv. 49. The only statements 1 have noted of vessels belonging to that port 
are Purchas, 1. iii. 273 (** a small bark of Sind '’), and idem, 307 (** a small 
sail ). The Cambay ports are described by almost all writers of the period : 
for the kc^fila, see in particular Pyrard, translation, ii. 246, and for examples 
of losses by pirates. Finch in Purchas, I. iv. 21. For Chaul, see Linsch^, 
c. 10, and Pyrard, translation, ii. 269 ; for Dabul, see Jourdain, 198. 

The clearest account of the commercial activity of Goa is perlmps that 
given by Pyrard in his second volume, but the later Decadas should be 
read by any one who wishes to know all about it, and also about Cochin. 
For the voyage to Japan, see Pyrard, translation, U. 176 ff. The conditions 
prevailing in the Rea Sea are best described in Jemrdaiu, 74 ff. ; those at 
OrmuE and on the east coast of Africa must be gather^ from |ihe later 
Decadas, An instance (not the only one) of the identification of Mosam* 
bique with Ophir will be found in Purekas, IL viL 1022; Milton, in Para- 
dise Bosi, writes of “Sofala, thought Ophir.*** ^ 

Foa Ceylon, see Pyrard, translation, U. 140 ; the Xth and Zllth Decadas 
give long accounts of the fighting on the island. For the*Coroinandel 
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tmda with F»ga, im PhtcAm, II. x. 1718, 1733, 1739. Boferences to the 
Bengal ports are given in Appendix C; the position of the Portuguese 
re^^nts can be learned from the missionary narratives in Hay^ 728 £F. 

Sbotion 3. — Desctij^tions of the ports and trade of Pegu, given by 
Caesar Erederio, Balbi, and Fitch, will be found in Purchoi, II. x. 1716 S., 
1626 if., 1737 ffs; see also Hobaon-Jt^wn, under **CoBmin,** “Syriam,** and 
•• Martaban.** For Tenasserim, see Barboaa, 369, Purchaa, II. x. 1712, 1741, 
and Hobaon-Jdbaon under "Tavoy,” *• Tenasserim,*’ and “Nipa.” The 
oUtssioal account of Malacca is that of Barboaa, 370 ft. ; the curtailment of 
Cninese navigation i# dealt with in Yule, Cathay, i. 63 ff. For Bantam as 
a competing centre of trade, see Jourdain, 308 ; and for Aebin, Purchaa, 
I. iii, 123, 167. 

The conditions prevailing in South Africa are noticed by various travellers, 
t,g. Purchaa, I. in. 149»; the nature of the tmde farther north is indicated 
in Barboaa, 233 ft., and Pyrard, translation, ii. 224 ff., as well as in occasional 
references in the Decadaa. For the lied Sea, see Jourdain, 77, 103, 363, 
and the narratives of Sir Henry Middleton and DownUm in Purchaa, 
I. iii. For Ormuz, see Fitch in Purchaa, II. x. 1731, Barboaa, 260 ff., and 
Linachoten, c. 6. • 

Section 4. — ^The references to the north-eastern route are Roc, 97, Hay, 
798, Ain, translation, ii. 172, 280, 312, and Purchaa, I. iv. 434. Kabul is 
described by Monaerrate, 617 ; Manrique*a experience is in c. Ixxi. The 
journey made by Goez is in Purchaa, III. ii. 311 ; that of the English 
merchants in Purchaa, I. iv. 619. 

Seotion 5. — ^The European side of the matters dealt with in this section 
may be studied in Cunningham, Thorold Rogera, Heath, Bpatein, and ScoU. 
Thorold Rogera (V. c. xvii.) writes pungently regarding the stylo of English 
cookery which rendered spices necessary ; readers who wish to know more 
of this subject will find a full description in a little book called HeaUKa 
Improvement, by Thos. Muffett, corrected and enlarged by Christopher 
Bennet, published in London in 1666 : incidental references will also bo 
found scattered through the Paaton Lettera. 

The motives and conduct of tho Portuguese enterprise are clearly set 
out in Whiteway. Tho figures given for the export of pci)per are taken 
from Xth Decada, ii. 121 ; Qarcia da Orta (367) points out that little of it 
was consumed in Portugal, and gives tho ultimate destination. Thome’s 
pamphlet will be found in the second volume of Hakluyt. For the Letters 
Patent of the English Company, see Purchaa, I. iii. 140 ft. ; for the Ijiws 
and Ordinances, Stevena, 198 ; and for Purchaa' a own account, I. iii. 147. 

The quotations as to the flow of silver to India are taken from Purchaa, 1. 
•iii. 221, and II. ix. 1470. The efforts to sell English goo<l8 in India can be 
lead of^ the early volumes of Lettera Received. 

Sbotion 6.— The influence of the seasons on commerce is mentioned by 
most writers of the period : Lancaster's memorandum on the voyage from 
Europe may be consulted as an example {Firat Letter Book, 136). The 
oourse of the Portuguese carracks is given by Pyrard among other writers 
(transUflion, ii 196 ff.). The season for the Red Sea is discussed in various 
places, e,g. Xth Decada, ii. 170 ; the case of the S. Thom^ ship Is taken from 
Pwehaa, IL x. 171#. « 

Befeiences to the history of the shipping ton are given in Appeifllix D. 
For Mie sizg of carracks, see Linachoten, c. 1., Pyrard, translation, It 180, 
Purdhaa, L iii 169 ; for pilgrim diips, Mc^or, 27, and Purchaa, L iii 308 1 
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for contemporary European ahips, Qppenhtim, IW-O, Punskie, t iA 8, 147, 
224, and Pyrardt translation, 1. it. ; for junks, JourdtUnt 316 ; and for 
Turkish galleys, Xth Deeada, ii 170. I have arrived at the number of 
Portuguese galleys by counting the despatches recorded in the Xtk £aid 
Xllth Decadas ; their size is referred to in Pyrard,-iranslation, il 180, and 
Fdlcao, 205. 

The number of carracks sailing*for Europe is obtained £fom the annual 
records in Xlth and Xllth Decadas. Pyrard (translatioi^, ii. 148) refers 
to the reservation of the trade to Mozambique and some other porUk Tor 
the Red Sea, see Jourdaiut 77, 103, and Purchas, I. iii. 260 ff. ; for Pegn, 
PureJuUf II. X. 1716; for Malacca, Pyrard^ translation, ii. 173, Xth Dtcada, 
i. 212, 214, and Xllth Decadot 121 ; for Achin, Purchaa^ I. iii. 163,* and for 
Bantam, Jourdain, 316. 

Mun’s “ Discourse of Trade ” is in Purchaa, I. v. 734 ff. The rate of 
casualties on the Japan route is quoted from Maffeiu#, Select Letteraf 7. The 
narrowness of markets is a very common topic ; the illustration/) given are 
from Lettera Received, ii. 69, 84, 112 ; iii. 84. 

Seotion 7. — Pyrard, translation, ii. 246 ff., gives a brief account of the 
koifila on the west coast ; they are mentioned by various other writers, 
and their movements can he studied in greater detail in the Decadaa. Finch’s 
statement regarding losses is in Purehaa, I. iv. 421 ; the reference to trade 
at Negapatam is taken from Uobaon-Jobaon ** Xerafine ”). 

References to the seasons for land travel are Lettera Received, i. 298, and 
Tavemter, 24. The overland trade in spices is mentioned in Purehaa, I. 
iv. 520 ; the Banjaras are described in Tavernier, 26 ff., and Mundy, ii. 96. 
For the Ganges trade, see Jourdain, 162; for that on the Indus, Purehaa, 
I. iv. 485. The export trade of Bengal has been referred to in previous 
sections; for |he import into Gujarat, see Ain, translation, ii. 239, and 
Roe, 88 ; for traffic on the Ghats, see dedla Valle, 292. 

For the rise in prices at the beginning of the seventeenth century, see 
Roe, 480, and Pyrard, translation, ii 203. 

Section 8. — The versatility of the Moslem traders is stated by Pyrard, 
translation, i 447. For banians abroad, see Purehaa, I. iii. 166, 263; 
for ohettis, Barboaa, 373, and LinaehoUn, o. 30 ; for Armenians and Persians, 
ifoe, 439, and for Jews, Purehaa, I. iii 232. Roe* a statement regarding 
privileges is on p. 467. 

For examples of commercial agreements, see Lettera Received, iv, 28, and 
Purehaa, I. iv, 468. The fullest account o{ the exchange system is in 
Tavernier, 23-26 ; it is mentioned frequently in Lettera Received, e.g. i 25, 
ii 228, 266. Tavernier’s appreciation of Indian men of buiiness is on p. 18. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE STANDARD OF LIFE 

1. Introductory 

We have now exainined the resources of each of the main 
classes into which we divided the population of India, and it 
remains to bring together such information as is available 
regarding the way in which those resources were used, or in 
other words, to attempt a description of the standards of life 
prevailing at the end of the sixteenth century. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the literature of the period contains 
nothing like a complete or systematic treatment of this subject, 
for, as I have remarked more than once, Indian writers accepted 
the existing state of things, whatever it might be, as natural 
or necessary, while foreign observers were content as a rule 
to note such particular circumstances as happened to attract 
their attention; the information available is therefore in- 
complete and fragmentary, but it has the qualities correspond- 
ing to its defects, and appears to be entirely devoid of bias. 
The observers on whose statements we have to rely were 
(governed by no economic theories, and had no case to prove : ^ 
allowances may have to be made for occasional errors, but 
there is no reason to suspect that the evidence is vitiated by 
prejudice or by the attempt to justify preconceived views, 

^ Thf nauwl spprosch to sn exception to thie Btotement ih Bemier, 
who hed h definite economic creed, end whoie genereliaetions mey perhepe 
be enbjeot to come discount in consequence: for our prasmt purpose, 
however, he is of lifUreet mslUy beceose he sUtes ss observed feots sesulte 
n^t fairly be expected from the operaticm during half a 0 |pxtQry 
d whi^ were already at work in the time of Akbar. 

188 
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and as a general rule we can safely accept the facts as stated, 
even though it may be necessary occasionally to discard in- 
ferences drawn by their recorders. 

The work of piecing together these fragmentary observa- 
tions BO as to present something like a connected description 
is greatly facilitated by the rarity of contradictoi^y statements 
among our authorities. Allowances have of course to be made 
for differences of time and place, but the mo&t definite impres- 
sion produced by contemporary narratives is one of e»»ential 
uniformity ; whenever a traveller lifts the veil for a moment, 
the picture of which we get a glimpse is familiar in its main 
features, and each successive item of information* becomes 
readily intelligible in the light of what has previously been 
learned. The nature of the evidence, therefore, justifies the 
attempt to speak of India as a whole, so long as we bear in 
mind that what is said of the whole does not apply necessarily 
to every individual member of the population ; I have no 
doubt that frugal and parsimonious nobles could be found 
at the Courts, and that individual peasants or artisans 
may have been prosperous or even wealthy, but the broad 
facts remain that the mass of the nobles were steeped in 
luxury and that the mass of the people were miserably 
poor, poorer even than they are to-day. To realise the 
strength of the evidence in favour of this uniformity requires 
a first-hand study of the authorities : in the sections 
which follow, I attempt to bring together a sufficient num- 
ber of passages tp furnish an idea of its nature, but their 
effect is necessarily weakened by removal from their context, 
and it is only by following the succession of travellers in their 
journeys through the country that we can appreciate the full 
significance of their direct statements, and still more, ^ of the 
chance expressions scattered through their narratives. The 
uniformity of which I have spoken will be apparent in the 
sections which follow, but one striking illustration may be 
noticed here. The Jesuit missionary Monserrate left 
us a detailed account of his reception at Akbar’s Court in th< 
year*1580 ; other Jesuit missionaries have given descriptioni 
of tlfe Hindu Courts of the far south about fifteen years later 
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ind in all essentials the two accounts might be transposed.^ 
Ihere are diferenoes, of course, due largely to differences of 
ditaate and environment : in the south cotton fabrics take 
the place occupied in the north by wool, just as rice replaces 
wheat-flour, •but these accessories are immaterial, and the 
main features of Court life appear with almost startling 
imSormity. Eirtracts, however, would not bring out the full 
weight of this evidence : to appreciate it properly, we must 
read t^e whole narratives, putting ourselves as far as possible 
in the position of the narrators, and seeing the country and 
people with their eyes ; it is only by this process that we can 
obtain eP complete and satisfactory view of the environment 
in which their experiences were obtained. 

One result of the conditions which I have indicated is that 
we are told more of the life of the upper classes than of the rest 
of the community. As I have said above, our authorities 
noted such facts as interested them, and there can be no doubt 
that the life led by the nobles w^as intensely interesting to 
observe, while the food or clothes or homes of the common 
people afforded little scope for picturesque description ; when 
you have said that people go nearly naked, you have prac- 
tically exhausted the topic of clothing, and you can write little 
about furniture when the possessions of a family are limited 
to a couple of bedsteads and a scanty supply of cooking 
vessels. Some writers leave the common people entirely out 
of account, as when Conti tells us that the inhabitants of the 
country “ sleep upon silken mattresses on beds mounted with 
gold,” a statement which sufficiently indicates the limitations 
with which it must be understood ; in the case of others the 
•position is not always so plain, and some care is needed in 
order Jo make sure whether a particular statement applies to 
the people generally, or merely to some small class in whose 
alhtirs the writer was interested at the moment. This fact 
furnishes an additional reason for studying the original 
► authorities, and it may be well to repeat that the sections 

which follow must not be read as a complete statement of the 

• • • 

^ MonsenaU't aoconnt will be found (Mi pp. 669 ft of hie nanetiTOf The 
eiperienoee^ miarioneriee in the eouth are printed in Hojf, 760, 763, etc. 
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evidence available^ but lathenas an attempt to indicate its 
general nature. 

II. The Upper Classes 

The economic position of the upper classes may be stated 
in very few words. As we have seen in Chapter HI., their 
incomes were as a rule received, or at le%8t calculated, in 
money, and were very large indeed when the low proes of • 
necessaries and reasonable comforts are taken into account, 
so that the members of the aristocracy had a substantial 
surplus available for investment, or for expendjj;ure on 
luxuries, after providing for the ordinary needs of themselves 
and their establishments. Investment in the strict sense of 
the term was, however, comparatively fare. The methods 
with which we are familiar at the present day were not avail- 
able : State loans were not openly placed on the market, 
stocks and shares did not exist, while land was held only at 
the will of the ruler, and could not be purchased except in 
small blocks for building houses or laying out gardens. It is 
possible that money could be placed on deposit with merchants, 
though I have found no mention of the practice, but in any 
case it can scarcely have been on the same footing as banking 
deposits in modem India. Probably some of the nobles 
undertook commercial ventures on their own account: we 
know that this course was taken by members of Akbar’s 
family, and it is reasonable to assume that their example 
was followed.^ lu industry as distinct from commerce there 
was, as we have seen, practically no scope for the emplo 3 rment 
of capital, and commerce was a risky business in which ordinary 
men were likely to be less succeed than those who gave it 
their undivided attention : probably it attracted 8omev>f the 
courtiers and officials, but as a rule money not immediately 
spent would be hoarded in the form of cash or jewellery for use 
at a later period, or possibly in the hope that on its ojmer’s 

^ JoiirctaiiH forinit«noe,iiifintioiu(^ 164) th»tin theyMur 1611 the Queen* 
Mothe»> lied been buying indi^ «t Ban* to ydatnre on her ehip to M ooba. 
Thia mnet haye been the Eohtmt, the great pilgrim thip, which is apoken ol 
elaewhere aa the Qneen*Mother*a ship. ** 
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the aocumtilation could be concealed from the knowledge 
of the authorities.^ 

emending, not hoarding, was, however, the dominant 
feature of the time. The example of magnificence set by 
Emperors Kings was foHowed by their courtiers and 

officials, and while the resources of the country were freely 
drawn on, the taste of the period preferred novelties imported 
ftom abroad ; indeed, the official encouragement given to 
** foreign merchants must be attributed in great part to the 
fact that they were able to satisfy this insistent demand. 
This taste for imported goods had, from the nature of the case, 
least sc^pe in the matter of food, the bulk of which was 
furnished by the grain and meat of the country : it appears 
partly in the lavish use of spices which has been mentioned 
in a previous chapter, and partly in the arrangements made 
to procure such auxiliaries as ice and fresh fruit. Abul Fasl 
gives details of the organisation of the ice-supply, then a 
comparatively recent innovation, and mentions that ordinary 
people used ice in summer while the great nobles used it all 
the year round ; it might cost as much as 20 dams for a ser 
of the period, but the ordinary rate was nearer ten dams, or, 
allowing for the change in purchasing power, more than a 
rupee per pound, which fairly establishes its claim to be 
classed as a luxury. The Moguls appear to have been particu- 
larly fond of fruit : Babur writes of Indian fruits as a con- 
noisseur, Akbar organised this department of his household 
on generous lines, while Jahangir’s outbursts of delight 
at the quality of his supplies are a characteristic feature 


^ Hall a century after our period, Tavernier, writing on the strength 
hie experience ae a merchant, stated definitely that the demand for 
gold coins, which were diflScult to procure, arose from the general desire 
to poaaeai this metal “ partly because it takes up little room and is easily 
hidden, partly' because they delight to leave to their families large sums 
of which the King can have no knowledge ** (Tavernier, if. 15). Bernier 
(p. 167) quotes a letter from Aurangaeb to Shafajahan which speaks of the 
pxaotioe of sealing a dead man’s coflfors and torturing his servants until 
^they dis4osed Hie whole property, evm “ the most inconsiderable jewel** 
^ftobabiy the seventy of the finanoul authorities had increased in the 
interval betwem Al^ar and Shahjahan, but it is reasonable to suppose , that 
even under the former ruler precautions were taken to ensure that the 
estate oi a dfoeased noble should not be diverted from the Treasury*^ 
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of his Memoin, So fat M .adblubatisation was efinkad, 
Akbai’s eSorts were doubtless beneficial to the country as 
a whole, but the organisation of imports primarily fos Ais 
own use from such distant sources as Badakhshan and Samar- 
qand can be classed only as*a luxurious proceeding, as is 
indicated by the prices paid ; a melon from BadjAhshan was 
priced at Rs. 2^, or the approximate equivalent of a pcrtind 
sterling at modem values. Expenditure on food depended, 
however, less on the cost of these adjuncts, or even bn the 
richness of the dishes, than on the profusion of the service : 
Akbar himself is said to have cared little about the quality 
of his food, but in his kitchen “ cooks from all countries ” 
prepared daily such dishes “ as the nobles can scarcely com- 
mand ’* ; the number of dishes served was very great, and 
the elaboration of the service even more remarkable. li 
Terry’s often-quoted description of the dinner given by Asat 
Khan to Sir Thomas Roe be compared with Abul Fazl’s 
account of Akbar’s table, a fairly accurate general impression 
can be obtained of the lavishness of provision and service 
maintained by the greatest men, and it is safe to infer that 
courtiers of smaller means followed the fashion set them so 
far as their resources permitted. 

Dress aforded similar opportunities of expenditure both 
in the quantity of garments and in the costliness of the 
materials employed. If we may believe Abul Fazl, Akbar 
took much more interest in clothes than in food, and altered 
not merely the names of particular garments, but also the cut 
and the material; his wardrobe was sufficiently large to 
require an elaborate system of classification, but when we 
read that 1000 complete suits were made up for him every 
y w, allowance must be made for the practice of confexzing 
dresses as a reward or distinction on persons appecSHng at 
Court. Abul Fael distributed his entire wardrobe every year 
among his servants, and a variety of casual allusions indicate 
that a large stock of clothes was an ordinary feature of Court 
life. The range of materials was very great, as may be* 
judged from the lists recorded in the'Ain-t A^tAan, in which a 
pftofiiinent place is taken by imported goods. Cotton fabrics 
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could be obtained op to Ba. 150 per piece, woollen etofii to 
260, tmd silks to Bs. 500, while embroidered ▼elvets and 
bibbades might cost anything up to Bs. 700, or even (in one 
case) Bs. 1500 ; A5ul Fazl speaks of a ** piece.’* as containing 
sufficient cloth to make a complete dress, and on this basis we 
cap form a general idea of the possibility of spending money 
<pi a wardrobe designed to render the wearer a conspicuous 
objec^ at Court. As regards jewellery, it is hardly worth 
while to give details ; it was worn in profusion ; rare stones 
were eagerly sought, and outlay was limited only by the 
means available. 

1 am inclined to think that, with the possible exception of 
jewellery, more money was spent on the stables than in any 
other branch of a oourtier’s household. An adequate supply 
of elephants and horses was essential for the maintenance of 
a dignified position, and there were unlimited possibilities of 
expenditure on equipment and adornment. Elephants could 
be obtained at all prices, for Abul Fazl says that the cost 
varied from a lakh to Rs. 100. Horses suitable for gentlemen 
appear to have ranged from Rs. 200 to upwards of Rs. 1000,^ 
and the maintenance of a largo stable of high-priced animals 
must have been very costly even when the cheapness of grain 
and fodder is taken into account. As to the adornments, it 
is best to accept at once Abul Fazl’s statement that they 
cannot be described, though it may be noted that an elephant’s 
picket-chain might be made of iron, silver, or gold ; * there 
was in fact no limit to the amount that might be spent 
under this head. Sport and gambling, which then as now 
went together, could also be costly amusements, which, under 
Akbar at least, were obligatory on the more prominent 
courtierB ; the amount of bets was in some cases limited by 

regulation, but while we know that the practice was recog- 

• 

‘ The price of hones wm rather higher in Southern Lidia; Arabs 
and Persiaoui s(dd for about 600 pordoos, or say Be. 1000, at Qoa, and 
would h^e fetched more at a distance from the coast (Pyrord, translatiop, 

n.e7). 

* This is apparoatly not enere rhetoric : Badaoni mentions (il«219y. 
gold and silTer chains, as well as housings of European ^elTCt and Tailriah 
olotli of golds in a State ceremony of Akbar’s tim^ while Thomas OBryat 
saw elephimts wearing chains of beaten gold {Pureka$, L it. 696). 
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niised, we are left to oonjecttue the extent to which the 
limitation was effective. 

Expenditure on house accommodation was not, I tMflk, 
an important item in the case of courtier^ for the Court wat 
often on the move, and large '"camps seemed todiave served 
as residences for most of those who accompanied it. In t^e 
camps the possibilities of spending money on display weijp 
practically unlimited, since the number, sizS, and decoration 
of tents were matters to be regulated by the aspirations of the 
individual, and a very high standard was set by the Imperial 
camp. Abul Fazl speaks of decorations of velvet and brocade, 
and of silken fastenings for the canvas screens, andVe may 
be sure that the camp of a prominent noble presented a much 
more imposing spectacle than that which the word suggests 
in modem India. In the matter of furniture there was not 
the same variety as now, for tables, chairs, or couches were not 
in ordinary use. Carpets, bedsteads, mirrors, and utensils 
were, however, used in profusion, and their cost was limited 
only by the individual’s means. 

The style of living required a very large staff of servants, 
and, as 1 have said in a previous chapter, the extent of this 
domestic employment is an important economic feature of 
the time. A noble must have required servants almost by 
the hundred if we reckon his household on approximately 
the scale indicated by Abul Fazl, allowing four men for each 
elephant, two or three to each horse, a crowd in the kitchen, 
two crowds of tent-pitchers (one for the fore-camp and one 
for the rear), adequate transport, torch-bearers, and all the 
other elements of a respectable establishment; and while 
slaves were cheap, and wages were so low that a rupee would« 
go as far as seven rupees in modem tildes, the cost m\}st still 
have been very great. The crowd of attendants was by no 
means a feature peculiar to the Mogul Court, but was to be 
found in almost every part of India : when a traveller de- 
soribes the life on the west coast or reaches one of the^urts* 
in the Deccan, when an ambassador comes to Goa, when the 
Jesmt missionaries visit a noble m Vijayani^, in each case 
we mad the same thing ; and it is significant tibat in this as in 
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other matters the Portngaeae at Goa followed the practice 
of the country, and a “ man of quality ** would not walk in 
tWetreet without a train of attendants, pages, and African 
^slaves. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate that de Laet was 
justified in the conclusion which he drew from his materials, 
that the luxury of the nobles could scarcely be described, 
seeing that theii one concern in life was to secure a surfeit 
of every kind of pleasure, a judgment which may be compared 
with Roe’s dictum that “ they are nothing but voluptuousness 
and wealth confusedly intermingled.” One other object of 
expenditure has still to be mentioned— the presents to the 
Emperor and to persons of influence, the offering of which 
was prescribed by .etiquette, while the value was determined 
mainly by the ambition of the donor. This practice should be 
distinguished from the secret bribery which also prevailed ; 
presents were given openly, even ostentatiously, and they 
were part of the established system. No one could approach 
a superior empty-handed, and presents given to secure promo- 
tion may almost be regarded as akin to investments, just as 
Englishmen until the last century regarded the sums paid 
for posts in the public offices. In the atmosphere of Indian 
Courts, where novelty and riches were the things most desired, 
the practice assumed a form very different from the survivals 
of it which exist at the present day. Competition for appoint- 
ment or promotion was keen ; the prizes of a career at Court 
tended to go to the competitor whose gifts were most accept- 
able, and the results may be seen in the pages of Jahangir’s 
MenmrSf where the offerings of each visitor or suitor in 
succession are described and appreciated from a strictly 
financial point of view. It is probable that the system 
became more and more burdensome as time went on, and 
that Jahangir’s presents were more valuable Jhan those of 
Akbar, but its existence in the earlier reign is beyond dispute, 
and the keenness with which gifts of the most varied kind 
were received by the Emperor, as well as by his contempor- 
aries in the sotith, is dearly shown in the narratives ef the 
Jesuit nuBsionaries. 
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The natuial result of the ^nditious which have been 
described was the impoverishment of the nobles, and we 
have Bernier’s authority for saying that this result actuMHy 
followed. “ I was acquainted,” he wrot^ “ with very fe^ 
wealthy omrahs : on ^e contrary most of then^ are deeply 
in debt ; they are ruined ... by the costly presents made to 
the King and by their large establishment.” The finan^ai 
ruin of the aristocracy was by itself a matter of little moment, 
but it had an important bearing on the economic condition 
of the masses of the people : the provincial Gh)vemors and 
other officials had in practice very wide powers, and when 
their resources were running low it was on the peasants and 
artisans that the burden fell, so that there is no reason to 
question the substantial truth of the pictjore which Bernier 
^ws of the misery of the masses at the end of Shahjahan’s 
reign. The impoverishment of the nobles was a process 
Requiring time, and it may be assumed that the deterioration 
in the condition of the people was also gradual, and that they 
were somewhat better ofE under Akbar, but in estimating the 
economic efiects of his administration we must allow for the 
fact that it fostered the tendencies in question. 

It must not, however, be supposed that every one at Indian 
Courts lived beyond his means ; many, I think the great 
majority, did so, but there were thrifty men who built up large 
fortunes, and a few words must be said as to the disposal of 
these accumulations. So far as the wealth could be traced, 
it reverted, in Northern India at least, to the Treasury when 
its owner died, and since this result wm distasteful, rich men 
endeavoured to dispose of it during their lifetime. One way 
of doing this was to bestow large dowries, like that which 
Baja Bhagwan Das provided for his daughter, which according 
to Badaoni included ** several strings of horses and a hundred 
elephants, an^ boys and girls of Abyssinia, India, and Cir- 
cassia, and all sorts of golden vessels set with jewels, and 
utensils of gold and vessels of silver, and all sorts of stufb, 
the quantity of whidi is beyond all computation.” Another 
resource was the construction of great* buildinjis, and, as the 
BUtfaoe of India still bears witness, the fashion of 4he time 
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set less towaids worica of practical utility than to tombs and 
commemoiatiye monuments.^ Sometimes, though rarely, a « 
ulSio^a might be permitted to leave the country and go to his 
liome in Persia or dsewhere, or make a pilgrimage to the holy 
places of Arabia, carrying with him at least a portion of hb 
Sfoomnulated wealth. Permission to take this course appears, 
l^owever, to have been given only when it was desirable on 
politi^ grounds, and the practice of carrying money out of 
the country was rigorously discouraged. A large fortune 
might thus prove to be nothing but an encumbrance, and 
while some men were apparently content to accumulate riches 
for the liltimate benefit of the State, the majority spent their 
income at least as quickly as it accrued, and spent it in the 
manner which I have illustrated in this section. 

111 . The Middle Classes 

We know less of the life of the middle classes in the time 
of Akbar than of the classes which ranked either above or 
below them in the social scale ; their numbers were certainly 
small, and we may fairly infer from the silence of our authorities 
that their life was at any rate free from ostentation. Pro- 
fessional men were, as we have seen, rarely to be found except 
at Court, where they might hope to attain to official rank, 
and probably lived more or less in accordance with the 
prevailing standards. Of the minor functionaries, who were 
certainly numerous at the various administrative centres, we 
get scarcely a glimpse, and in the absence of information 
regarding the cunent scale of salaries it is impossible even to 
conjecture how far they may have benehted by the cheapness 
of nepessaries and reasonable comforts. In reading chronicles 
of the period, written presumably by men of this class, we 
occasionally notice that the economic outlook wof the writers 

^ I|luive been eble to find anything which can be called a list of 
otefid ImuulaUotta or endowmmta establiahed during the reign of Akbar* 
lb. N. L. Law, who puts the educational achkvemente of the period oon- 
iiderably higher Aan 1 am Uispoeed to, names only two fonndatioiii i^art 
from thoee which Akbar himi^ created at Fatehpur Sikri and elmbece 
(iVomcrioaV^^o^’V »» Inaadmmg Muktmmadan BvkfJdk. IL chip. ir.). 
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IB tliat of men who found life hard : they do not indeed indulge 
in any detailed analysis of the conditions, but when they sum 
up the features of a dynasty or an epoch they dwefbn 
the price of food in a way which indicates that the subject 
was of vital interest. Such p&ssages suggest to me that the 
literate classes, to which these chroniclers belonged, 
probably in much the same economic position then as now, an^ 
that the question of prices may have possessed for the ^clerks 
of Akbar’s time something of the same interest that it possesses 
for their successors at the present day, but until more positive 
evidence comes to light we should not be justified in forming 
any definite conclusion. * 

We know a little, but only a little, more of the position of the 
merchants of this period. We have seen that their economic 
condition must have varied greatly, and that while there were 
many rich men among them, their average income was probably 
,not large.^ If, however, they were wealthy, their possible 
ways of expenditure were confined within narrow limits, since 
ostentation was as dangerous in their case as it was desirable 
in the case of courtiers. Terry wrote that “ there are very 
many private men in cities and towns, who are merchants or 
tradesmen, that are very rich : but it is not safe for them that 
are so, so to appear, lest that they should be used as fill’d 
sponges ” ; while Bernier observed that “ rich men study to 
appear indigent,” and that “ let the profit be ever so great, 
the man by whom it has been made must still wear the garb 
of indigence.” These observations are probably of general 
application so far as the interior of the country is concerned, 
and they help us to understand the thrifty, or even 
parsimonious, scale of living which characterises so many of 
the commercial classes at the present ,,day. An exception 
must, however, be made regarding some of the merchants 
engaged in business on the west coast. Barbosa says of the 


^ Della Valle gives a striking instance of the instability of oon^piercial 
fortunes. After desoiibing a great reservoir at Surat, he records that it 
was oonstruoted by a private oitisen, ** whose daughter they say, or rather 
<Mae deaoended from him, is still living, and, 1 know ndl by what simster 
hap of fortune, very poor so that she hath soaroe bread to eat** {ddia 
Folle.^). * 
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ttodems settled in Calicut that they went well dressed, had 
large houses and many servants, and were very luxurious in 
eat%, drinking, and sleeping, though he adds that their 
position had grea% deteriorated since the Portuguese came 
to India. The same writer says that the Moslems living at 
]Qi|mder wete well dressed, and had good houses, well kept 
furnished. A century later della Valle commented on 
the freedom of life at Surat, where he was told that there was 
no risk in splendour or the appearance of riches, and observed 
that “ generally, all live much after a genteel way,** a phrase 
which must be interpreted in the light of the writer*s own 
positioif as a gentleman of culture and refinement. The 
exceptional position on the coast is probably to be explained 
by the privileged status of the Moslem merchants, and by their 
importance for the maintenance of the customs revenue, and 
the supply of rare commodities ; being free to live well, they 
acted in accordance with their inclinations, while the merchants 
of the interior were very far from being free, and led the quiet 
and unostentatious life required by the circumstances of their 
position. 


IV. Thb Economic Position of the Lower Classes 

We must now turn to consider the life of the masses of the 
people, the peasants, artisans, and labourers. I know of 
nothing approaching to a complete contemporary account of 
their mode of living : all that we possess is a series of glimpses, 
furnished mostly by the records of foreign observers, who noted 
facts that appeared to them to be of interest, and, as has been 
said before, the value of these occasional observations depends 
largely on their congruence. The fact that a certain person 
observed a particular phenomenon in one part of India at a 
certain time has by itself little general significarite ; but when 
we find men of different tastes and pursuits describing sub- 
stantifilly the same phenomena, now here and now there, over 
a period of up|rards of a century, each observation in turn 
contributes something towards a proof of the accuracy of 
the whole, and we are justed in combining the diffmnt 
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items into Bomething approaMiing to the^^o^ 
whicli the writers of the period omitted to provide One 
set of facts indeed comes to os from Indian as wdl^as 
foreign sources— the liability of practically*the whole country, 
excluding Bengal, to recurring* periods of famine;* with heavy 
mortality, enslavement of children, and cannibalism 
normal accompaniments; these facts \tre quite c 
and the dread of such a calamity must always have been 
present to the minds of the people, but they form the 
background of the picture rather than the picture itself. 
Cannibalism was a normal feature of a famine, but famine 
itself was an exceptional rather than a normal chacrifcteristic 
of the country and the period, and for our present purpose 
its importance lies in the evidence which it furnishes that the 
mass of the people hiul no economic reserve. Early in the 
sixteenth century Barbosa wrote of the Coromandel coast, 
that although the country was very abundantly provided, 
yet if the rains failed, famine caused heavy mortality, and 
children were sold for less than a rupee ; the writer ^oes on 
to tell how ip such seasons the Malabar ships brought food 
to the hungry, and returned laden with slaves which had 
been obtained in exchange. A generation later, Correa tells 
of depopulation and cannibalism on the same coast; a 
decade after Correa, Badaoni records similar scenes near Agra 
and Delhi ; Caesar Frederic describes the sale of children 
in Qujarat about 1560 ; Linschoten when living in Goa saw 
children brought, to be sold, and adults seeking to be en- 
slaved ; towards the end of the century it was again the turn 
of Northern India, and the accumulation of evidence shows 
that the people were dependent on the season for their sub- 
sistence, and that a failure of the rains resulted in an inuppdiate 
economic collapse. The background of the picture is thus 
easily grasped. 

When we look for evidence of normal rather than exceptional 
conditions, we may begin with the earliest of the writefS who 
can fairly be called modem, the Italian Conti and the Russian 
monlf Nikitin. Conti has nothing to say about the common 
peoplb, though he gives an enthusiastic account of the 
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l^pfendgqrofiheapi^ Nikitin, who travelled mpartui 

oi the Deooan and Vijayanagar early in the fifteenth oentoiy, 
aays/if the translation of his narrative may be trusted The 

land is overstocked ^th people ; but those in the country 
aie v4iy miserable, while the nobles are extremely opulent 
delight* in luxury.’* The latter statement agrees with« 
wral we have found was the case in the time of Akbar, 
and the former need not excite surprise. Our next authority 
is Bar’bosa, who wrote at the beginning of ‘the sixteenth 
century. He was struck with the poverty existing on the 
Malabar coast, since he insists on the inferiority of the rice 
shipped for the use of the common people, and he mentions 
that some of the lower classes in that region were very poor, 
some bringing woodland grass for sale in the city, others living 
on roots and wild fruits, covering themselves with leaves, and 
eating the flesh of wild animals ; it is clear, therefore, that 
extreme poverty existed in Malabar, but we are not told the 
extent to which it prevailed. A similar impression is given by 
Varthema, whose experience was practically contemporary 
with that of Barbosa ; he notes that at one place on the 
Malabar coast the people lived very miserably ; he comments 
on the inferiority of house accommodation at Calicut and else- 
where, valuing houses at ** half a ducat each, or one or two 
ducats at most ” ; while regarding Vijayanagar he remarks 
that the common people ** go quite naked with the exception 
of a piece of cloth about their middle.” These facts are 
relevant, and he says nothing to suggest that he was any- 
where struck by the prosperity of the common people, while 
in most of' the places described he passes over the subject 
^ silence.* 

> Th nanatiyes of Conti and Nikitin are translated in Ma|or’e India 
in the Fifteen^ Century ; the quotation is from page U of Nikitin's narratiye. 
The of NiMUn is not altogether oonvincing in the case of a few 

pasngea, but I haye not acoess to the original, and can lay only that 1 
snipeet that a translator with personal knowiedge of India might be able 
to tlnowilight oa some sentences which are at present obscure. 

* Ibq introdnotion to the translation of Varthema published by the 
Hailhjt Sooiety stotes (p. that ** another inference deduoible from 
our nanative is the uniform prosperity of the inhabitants. £xoeptiil|; the 
earn of the ogtoait iNiidMS of Malabar, the different classes of the populiitio^ 
appear tq,baye been in a thriving condition.'* I haye not been able to Snd 
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About a quarter of a centuty Vartbema and Barbosa 
we come to Paes and Nuniz, the Portuguese chroniclers of 
Vijayanagar. Their evidence may be stated in the wortf of 
Mr. Sewell, who, after quoting Nuniz’s^ description of the 
revenue system, says ; “ Thw statement, coming as it does 
from a totally external source, strongly supports the vigw 
often held that the ryots of Southern India were grievdu^ 
oppressed by the nobles when subject tb Hindu govern- 
ment. Other passages in both these chronicles, each oi 
which was written quite independently of the other, confinr 
the assertion here made as to the mass of the people bein^ 
ground down and living in the greatest poverty and (Stress. 
This evidence is important, because it relates to the period 
when Vijayanagar was at the height of its prosperity, and 
points to conditions prevailing over an area nearly as large 
as the modern Presidency of Madras. 

The next witness is Linschoten, whose observations deal 
with conditions on the west coast between 1680 and 1690. 
He gives precise details of the poverty of the “ common 
Indians living in Goa, while of the country-people his account 
is even less favourable : they live very poorly, go naked, and 
“ are so miserable that for a penny they would endure to be 
whipped, and they eat so little that it seemeth they live by 
the air ; they are likewise most of them small and weak of 
limbs.” After Linschoten we come to the incidental observa- 
tions of the first English travellers. Hawkins, who spent some 
time at the Court at Agra about tjie year 1610, attributed 
the lawlessness prevailing over large parts of the Empire to 
the oppression practised on the country-people,* who were 
“ racked ” by grantees hurrying to get money before their,; 
grants passed into other hands. Sajbank, writing of the 
thickly populated country between Agra and Lahore, observes 
that some of the Mogul’s subjects ” are said to be very wealthy, 
such I mean as derive estates from him ; but the plebeian sort 


in the narrative itself a single positive statement in favour of this viewgand 
in ord^ to dednoe the inference stated we should have tt assume that when 
Varthema says nothing about any class, that class was in a prosperous 
oonditioa, an assumption which seems to me to be absolutely hnjnitkabla. 
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is so poor that the greatest part of them go naked.** Jourdain, 
who had seen the country between Surat and Agra, summed 
upHIir experience a little later in the aphorism that India lived 
“ like the fishes in the sea — the greater eat the lesser.** A few 
years later Sir Thomas Roe stated the same idea in more 
detail : the^[>eople of India “ live as fishes do in the sear—the 
gfe^ ones eat up the little. For first the farmer robs the 
peasant, the gentleman robs the farmer, the greater robs the 
lesser, and the King robs all.** Such remarks as these, the 
casual observations of men of affairs to whom the condition 
of the people was a matter of no immediate concern, throw 
definite though narrow rays of light on the subject with which 
we are concerned, and we may add the summary of what the 
English merchants* were able to learn of the possibilities of 
Bengal as a seat of trade : they were told that the market was 
limited to the “ gentry,*’ of whom there were very few, and 
that most of the inhabitants were very poor. Meanwhile 
P 3 rrard had summed up his observations of life on the west 
coast, recording that the common people ** throughout all 
these countries are much despised, vile and abject beings, just 
like slaves,** while about the year 1624 della Valle gave incident- 
ally a similar glimpse of Surat, which was then benefiting from 
the recent development of foreign trade. He explains the 
large establishments kept by almost ** everybody ** by pointing 
out that the people were numerous, wages were very low, and 
slaves cost practically nothing to keep. A few years later 
de Laet summarised the information he had collected from 
English, Dutch, and Portuguese sources regarding the Mogul 
Empire as a whole, in what is the nearest approach to a sys- 
tematic description that has survived. ** The condition of the 
conm^on people in these regions is,** he says, ** exceedingly 
miserable **'; wages are low ; workmen get one regular meid 
a day ; the houses are wretched and practically unfurnished, 
and people have not sufficient covering to keep warm in winter. 
It wcFild be going beyond our period to quote the various 
travellers who recorded similar observations, but it is 
important to %ote that before the end of the seventeenth 
century poverty of the people had become so notdiious 
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in England tliat it could be *en|ployed sb an aigument in 
current political controversy.^ » 

These glimpses of the condition of the common peoj^KThre 
not sufficient to furnish the basis of a minute comparison with 
the position at the present da/: we cannot deduee from them 
whether the masses were somewhat better off, cSr 8omewh|jb 
worse off, than now, but to my mind they afford adeq^^ 
justification for the statement that there has been no great 
qualitative change, and that from the fifteenth to the seven- 
teenth century the .great majority of the population of India 
were exceedingly poor, when judged by contemporary 
European standards, which, it must be remembered, were 
lower than the standards ^hich now prevail. We may 
conclude, then, that, speaking generally, ^e masses lived on 
the same economic plane as now, and can proceed to examine 
the evidence in more detail in order to see if it indicates 
changes in the degree of poverty. 

V. Food, Clothing, and other Details 

It is clear from contemporary accounts that the diet of 
the common people throughout India consisted essentially of 
the same articles as now— rice, millets, and pulses, with fiidi in 
Bengal and on the coasts, and meat in the south of the penin- 
sula. Terry, writing chiefly of his experience in the Imperial 
camp in Malwa, makes it plain that the meaner sort of 
people ” did not eat wheat, but used the flour of ** a coarse, 
weU-tasted grain,’’ which from the locality we may reasonably 
set down as jowar. The condition of agriculture in the Mogul 
provinces from Agra to Lahore makes it to my mind highly # 
probable that wheat was less commonly eaten than nqw by 
the peasants in that part of the country ; millets were largely 

r 

> In % pamphlet ol 1607, ityled TAe OreeU ntetMtiy and advantage 
fmttmng our own Manufactuw, hy ** N. CX, a Weaver of London** tlw 
^ Eait IniHa Company were bitterly attacked for injuring home induamee by ' 
^ ^ having their goo^ dieap wrought by the wretched poverty of ||mt 
numeipna people.” A oopy of the pamphlet is in the Biltiah MuseumT It 
is quot^ in Cunningham’s Mnifiwh Indudry and Comnwru {** The Iforoantile 
SystaA,” p. 463). * 
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^wn, and they must have been intended for local consump* 
tion, while it is unlikely that importation of supplies of wheat 
foB the Court would have been necessary if ordinary people 
we^ accustomed tp consume that staple. I have, however, 
found no d^t evidence on this point, as the food of the 
common people in the north is not described by any authority, 
dn the question of greater interest, the quantity of food, there 
ift also sdmost ccunplete silence ; indeed the only writer who 
touchSs on it seems to be de Laet, who noted that the principal 
article of food was “ kitsery,** composed of pulse and rice, 
which was eaten with a little butter in the evening, while in 
the daytime the people chewed pulse or other parched grain. 
According to de Laet, then, theia was only one regular meal a 
day ; his statement is made in general terms, but we should 
scarcely be justified in applying it to the whole country, nor 
may we extend the application of Linschoten’s observation 
of definite under-feeding beyond the west coast where it was 
made ; and apart from these two writers there is nothing to 
show that in ordinary times the people had either more or 
less to eat than they have now. 

As regards fats, sugar, and salt, the principal adjuncts to 
the diet of ordinary people, there are not sufficient materials 
to furnish conclusions applicable to the whole of India, but 
it is permissible to take the prices of these articles recorded 
by Abul Fazl as indicating with substantial accuracy the 
position in the Imperial camp and the surrounding country, 
and as suggesting more vaguely the conditions prevailing 
in a larger area of Northern India. The figures in question 
show that fats, that is to say, butter (ghi) and the seeds 
furnishing edible oils, were, relatively to grain, distinctly 
cheaper than now, and in this respect the lower classes 
were'^better off as consumers, though not as producers. 
This inference is borne out, to some extent, by de Laet’s 
mention of butter, which has just been quoted, and inci- 
dental remarks made by other writers are consistent with 
the same view. On the other hand, salt and at leasts the 
beiter qualities of sugBr were dearer than at present In 
of grain, salt was more than double the present price, 
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and remembering that the Court wae usually located com- 
paratively near to the chief centres of supply, we may conclude • 
that the extra cost was still greater in the country iafther 
south and east. The case of sugar is mpre doubtful, but I 
think the probabilities are in favour of the view^put forward 
in Chapter V., that refined sugar was a luxury .beyond the 
means of the poor, and that sweetmeats must have been Aa^e 
almost entirely of the raw product (gur)^ The extent 
which sweetmeats were eaten is uncertain ; travellSjts say * 
nothing to indicate that they were as now a staple food, and 
sugar was so expensive in Europe at this period that we 
should expect them to have noticed this form of consfimption 
if it had been a conspicuouatfeature of the halting-places on 
the roads. I am myself inclined to think that the large con- 
sumption of sweetmeats is a comparatively modern feature 
of Indian life, but the evidence in favour of this view is wholly 
negative and does not justify a definite conclusion. Perhaps 
the changes in regard to this group of adjuncts may be taken 
as unimportant on balance ; consumers have certainly bene- 
fited by cheaper salt and refined sugar, while they have 
Bufiered through the rise in the price of gM, and it is not 
improbable that difierent parts of the country have been 
affected in different ways by alterations in the supply of the 
commonest forms of saccharine products. 

The position in regard to housing accommodation is clear. 
No traveller has a good woid to say for the houses occupied 
by the masses in any part of India, and it is scarcely worth 
while to reproduce their contemptuous descriptions in detail ; 
even Terry, who usually looked on the bright side of things, 
wrote that the cottages in the villages were ** miserably poor, ^ 
little and base,” and we have similar accounts from all sides 
of India. Unfortunately this generarcondemnation still 
substantially deserved : in some parts of the country, notably 
Bengal and Central India, progress has of late years been 
rapid in the matter of making the buildings weatherproof, 
but apart from this change, the housing of the people cati still 
be described in the terms used three centuries ago, and the 
desoiiptionB afford no basis lor a comparative estimte of the 
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legiee of wealth or poverty. There are some indications that 
iie class of houses occupied by the masses in the cities has 
mpiawed ; it would not now be correct to say of Agra, for 
instance, what Jomsdain said of it, that ** most part of ^e city 
is straw houses, which once or twice a year is burnt to the 
^und,*’ but the change in this case is probably to be explained 
by tile fact that most, of the population of the capital had to 
Be prepared to follow the Imperial camp, and ordinary people 
were dot likely to go to the expense of providing permanent 
homes. 

The supply of furniture was scanty, as is still the case. 
De Laet records that furniture was exceedingly rare, con- 
sisting only of a few earthen vessels, bedsteads, and thin and 
scanty beddmg, while Linschoten, writing of the west coast, 
says that “ the household stuff of the people is mats of straw, 
both to sit and lie upon,” and that their tables, tablecloths 
and napkins ” are made of plantain-leaves. Such descriptions 
still hold good in the main, but there is a definite change to 
be recorded in regard to articles of metal, and particularly 
household utensils. We should expect travellers on the look- 
out for unfamili&r things to take special note of the brass or 
copper vessels now so commonly seen, which are rendered 
conspicuous to foreign observers by their shape as well as 
by their lustre, and by the scrupulous etiquette with which 
they are handled, but as a matter of fact such possessions are 
very rarely mentioned. Linschoten wrote that the common 
people at Goa drank out of a copper can,” but used earthen- 
ware pots for cooking, while the country people in the same 
region drink out of a copper can with a spout, which is all 
^the metal they have in their houses ” ; but with the exception 
of this writer 1 have found no mention of such utensils. 
Nikit& in the fifteenth and de Laet in the seventeenth century 
. spoke only of earthenware,^ and even Terry sajd nothing of 
brass vesseb, though he was careful to note the use of ** thin 
iron pbtes ” for baking bread, and might be expected to pay 
"^eqnal Attention to the more conspicuous utensils had they 

^ Niid(iii*i teufiator write* (p. 17) of '* a stone pot,** which, 1 tAe it, 
•ignifiee eaftlMiiwaie. 


T 
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come under his observation. The view suggested b7 the 
silence of the authorities that ordinary people used mu<^ less^* 
metal thhn now, is rendered probable hj the facts re^Srding 
prices given in a previous chapter. Copper coins circulated, 
it will be remembered, at Che value of the metal they con- 
tained, and not as is now the case as tokens, so that a drbJdng- 
cup or dish would have cost approximately its weight in coiiyi. 
In the neighbourhood of Akbar’s Court copper cost hv^ times^ 
as much grain as now, and we have seen that it cannot have 
been materially cheaper in the south; a supply of vessels 
comparable to that which the people now possess would thus 
have represented a large aggregate of wealth, and it % reason- 
able to conclude that to ordinary people metal goods in general 
were luxuries, desired perhaps as they are desired now, but 
too costly to be obtained in the quantities which are now 
available. 

Contemporary evidence is more copious in regard to 
clothing than to furniture, but its general effect is rather to 
lay stress on the nakedness of the people than to enter into 
details regarding the various garments worn. The importance 
of clothing depends so much on the climate that it will be well 
to review the evidence under two heads, taking first the obser- 
vations relating to the south, where the question is mainly 
conventional, and then passing to Northern and Central India, 
where, for some part of the year, adequate clothing is neces- 
sary for efficiency. The tradition of the nakedness of the south 
is of old standing, and can be traced through various writers 
onwards from the beginning of the fourteenth century, when 
John of Montecorvino wrote that tailors were not required 
as the people went naked, covering only the loins. ]lb th^ 
fifteenth century, Nikitin said that the l^ndus of the.Peccan 
**are all naked and barefooted.” Barbosa notes that the 
Hindus of the Deccan go naked from the waist upwards and 
wear small turbans on their heads. Varthema records of the 
Hindus of Gujarat that ** some of them |;o naked, ax^ othem 
cover only their privities,” while a^ regards Vijayanagar he 
stages that ** the common people go quite^ naked, with ^ 
exception of a piece of doth about their middle.” Fitch 
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i^tes tibiat ftt Golconda ** tie men and the women do go with 
% do^ bound about their middles without any other apparel." 
Linsofioten says that the peasants in the neighbourhood of 
Goa " go naked, their privy members only covered with a 
doth/* and della Valle writes regarding the population of that 
cityjbhat " the people is numerous, but the greatest part are 
slaves, a hlack and lewd generation, going naked for the most 
^ part oj else very ill clad.** Of the people of Calicut the same 
writer remarks that " as for clothing they need little, both 
men and women going quite naked, saving that they have a 
piece either of cotton or silk hanging down from the girdle to 
the kn^.*’ De Laet does not describe the clothing of the 
common people, but he notes the scantiness of their bedding, 
" convenient during great heat, but of little use when the 
weather is really cold,** and the remark may serve as a sum- 
mary of the foregoing observations. It will be noticed that 
nothing is said of coats or upper garments, which are now 
common, though by no means universal. 

For the north of India we have in the first place the 
observations of the Emperor Babur, according to whom 
" peasants and people of low standing go about naked. They 
tie on a thing which they call lungutat a decency-clout which 
yiftTigft two spans below the navel. From the tie of this 
pen^nt decency-clout, another clout is passed between the 
thi gha and made fast behind. Women also tie on a cloth 
{lung), one half of which goes round the waist, the other is 
thrown over the head.’* This description is so detailed that 
it appears reasonable to accept it as exhaustive. Towards 
the end of the sixteenth century Fitch made some notes on 
the clothes worn in the Gangetic plain. At Benares he says 
that the people go all naked save a little cloth bound about 
their middle. ... In the winter, which is our May,^ the men 

^ Fitch doM not give hie d»t«i in detail, hot he left Agm at the end of 
8epteidh?r, and reached Bengal in dve months, so he may have been In 
Benaiee doling the real ** winter.’* The reference to May is an obviooi 
ecror. The Portogoeee on the west coast spoke of the rainy seam as 
** winter,** and travellers who entered India from that side occaaionidly say 
that wintMT in May ; 1 suspect Fitch had this use of the w^d in 
mhid when be inserted the pamthe^ which strilm the reader as rkUcukms. 
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wear quilted gowns of cotton . \ . and quilted caps/’ At 
Tanda, near the old capital city of Gaur, he writes that “ the * 
people go naked with a little cloth bound about their wa^f ” ; 
he uses the same expressions regarding the people of Bacola, 
which was situated near Chittagong; whilS as r^rds 
Sonargaon, the capital city, he tells us that the people 
** go with a little cloth before them, and all the rest ^f 
heir body is naked.” These statements are corroboi^ted as;, 
'egards Bengal by the remark in the Ain-i Akbari that men 
md women for the most part go naked, wearing only a cloth ; 
mfortunately for our present purpose, Abul Fazl did not give 
dmilar information regarding the remaining provinces of 
the Empire, for which we are dependent on the statements 
Eilready quoted, and on the incidental observation of Salbank 
regarding the country between Agra and Lahore, that ** the 
plebeian sort is so poor that the greatest part of them go 
naked in their whole body save their privities, which they 
cover with a linen ^ coverture.” The most striking feature 
of these accounts is the absence of any covering for the upper 
part of the body, and in this respect they are certainly not 
applicable to Northern India at the present time ; we should 
expect also that a writer like Babur would have described 
the turbans now so commonly worn in the Panjab if they had 
come under his observation; and it appears reasonable to 
conclude that less clothing was generally worn. I have found 
no mention of woollen garments in any part of India, and no 
record of blankets being used or carried by the common 
people. 

The tradition of nakedness in the south extends to the 
feet. John of Montecorvino reported that shoemakers were 
as little required as tailors. Nikitin said, as we hage seen, 
that the people of the Deccan went barefoot. Paes says the 
same thing^d “ the majority of the people, or almost ail,” in 
Yijayanagar ; and since Linschoten describes the shoes of the 
better classes in the vicinity of Goa, we may regard hli^ silenee 

^ The word ** linen '* wm frequently epplkd at this to cotton cloth 
by ylaiton from Europe, to whom linw was the more familiar fabric of tho 
twa DeUo FoUe, for instance, says (p. 43) that ** the linai is altogether 
of bombast or oot^n, there being no flax in India.’’ 
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legaiding tlie lower classes as significant. So far as Northern 
' India is concerned, the evidence on this point is almost 
entii^i^ negative. Barbosa states that in his time the common 
people in the city o{ Bengala wore shoes, 1>iit with the exoep* 
tion of this statement I have not found a shoe mentioned any< 
where north of the Narbada river, and while this fact is not 
conchisive; the silence of such a writer as Babur appears to 
me to be at least suggestive ; it is possible that shoes were as 
' widely* worn as now, but the probability lies in the contrary 
direction. If, as I believe, shoes were less worn than now 
throughout India, the cause is not to be found in the high 
cost of leather, which, as we have seen in a previous chapter, 
was probably abundant, at least in the raw state, and we must 
assume that, though the cost was small, the means of the 
people were insufficient to provide articles which were not 
strictly necessary for subsistence. In regard to other gar- 
ments, the cost of material may have been a factor of some 
importance; the statistics of prices given by Abul Fazl suggest 
that both cotton and woollen goods were dearer than now in 
terms of grain, but they are not by themselves sufficient to 
justify a definite conclusion, and the most that can be said 
is that they point in the same direction as the statements of 
travellers, and make it easier to understand their insistence 
on the nakedness of the masses of the population. 

In other matters, people seem to have lived under Akbar 
much as they live now, and a quantitative comparison of their 
expenditure is impossible. Pilgrimages were popular, and 
in the absence of means of rapid travel they may have cost 
more than now, but we do not know the proportion of the 
^fV)ople who were able to make them. Marriages were cele- 
brated in the style which is still familiar, but we are not in a 
position to* compare the expense incurred. Jewellery and 
metal ornaments were largely worn, but there is nothing to 
show the extent of the practice, and our knowledge may be 
summrl up in della Valle’s remark that “ those that have 
^em adorn themselves with many gold-works and jewels.” 
There were aldfost cert&inly fewer possibilities than now of 
spending money on the trifles and small conveniences obtain- 
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able everywhere at the present day— p^ket-kniveS) buttons, 
lookipg-glasseBy and similar goods ; they were not then on the 
market, and probably the want of them was no% felt, ^toad- 
eating liquors, opium, and drugs appear to have been readily 
obtainable in most parts of the country, and, as I have said 
in an earlier chapter, the restrictions contained *^1n Akbar|^ 
regulations were probably not systematically enfbrced;' but 
we have no information regarding the consumption of the 
masses, and it can be said only that over-indulgence did not 
occur on a scale to attract the attention of foreign visitors. 
Tobacco was not as yet generally available, and I have found 
no suggestion that the common people smoked any indigenous 
’'Toduct, so that apparently we must conclude that the 
ractice is comparatively novel. It is reasonable to infer that 
btle money was spent on litigation : professional lawyers 
id not exist, and I doubt whether many high officers of 
le period would have given much time to the investiga- 
on of disputes among those of the common people who were 
ot in a position to ofier really substantial bribes. On the 
bher hand, rather more was probably spent than now in 
itisfying the demands of petty officials of various classes, 
ut it is impossible to form any definite idea of the expendi- 
are necessary under this head. 

To complete our review of the circumstances of the people, 

. few words should be said regarding the benefits which the}/ 
rore able to enjoy without pa 3 nnent. So far as the activities 
if the State were concerned, these benefits appear ^to have 
>een very scanty indeed. There were some unmetalled 
oads, and a very small number of bridges ; there was nothing 
n the way of organised medical assistance ; I can trace no,^ 
igns of a system of popular education ; ^ and the di^ had 
lot come for schemes of industrial or agricultural develop- 

^ 1 make thi: stoteineiit with all reepeot to the lemaika of Mr. N, L. Law 
Promotion of Learning in India during tite Muhammadan Period, pp. ISO* 
162) on the improved system ” of edaoation introdooed by Akbv. The 
)hapter of Abnl Fast on which Mr. Iaw reliee cannot be rei^ ae idflWtfay 
shat anything was actually done : it is true that Akbar suggested a new 
ind exceedingly ambitious curricuhun, but,*as I havs^said in a note to 
m, the absenoe of administrative details shows that the matter 
there. * 
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or lor the ptovinon of veterinary treatment or other 
modem forms of State activity. In all these matters 
the iiMses are economically better off at the present day. 
The question of ti\|e benefits arising from chariUble endow- 
ments is not 60 clear, but, if one might judge from the ' 
surviving institutions, I should be inclined to conclude that 
for the people at large these benefits were of small account, 
though they ma^have been substantial in the case of particu- 
lar lo^lities or special classes of the population ; speaking 
generally, the common people had to provide what they 
needed for themselves. 

• 

At the beginning of this chapter I suggested that the 
scattered and fragmentary observations, which alone are 
available, could be pieced together so as to make something 
like a picture of the economic life of India at the close of 
Akbar’s reign. The picture which I see is this. The upper 
classes, small in numbers and consisting largely of foreigners, 
enjoyed incomes which were very great relatively to reason- 
able needs, and as a rule they spent these incomes lavishly 
m objects of luxury and display. They did practically 
lothing towards promoting the economic development of the 
K>untry, and such part of their income as was not spent was 
tioarded in unproductive forms. The single benefit resulting 
Erom their activities was indirect : their patronage of foreign 
merchants, dictated solely by the desire for novelty, in fact 
facilitated the opening of new channels of trade, and thus 
paved the way for economic developments in the future. 
Enjoying this patronage, the merchants on the coast adopted 
a somewhat similar styU of living, but elsewhere it was 
dangerous for traders or men of business to indulge in open 
expehditure, and, like the rest of the middle classes, they 
liv^ inconspicuous and probably frugal lives. The great 
bulk of the population lived on the same economic plane as 
noww* we cannot be sure whether they had a little more or a 
little less to eat, but they probably had fewer clothes, and they 
were certainly worse dff m regai^ to household utensils and 
to some of the minor conveniences and gratifications of life, ' 
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while they enjoyed practically nothing in the way of communal 
services and advantages. That is the picture itself : in the 
background is the shadow of famine, a word which has ckspged 
its meaning within the last century. In oAkbar’s time, and 
long afterwards, it meant ftomplete if temporary economic 
chaos, marked by features which, repulsive as the/ are, must 
not be left out— destruction of homes, sale of c^dren into 
slavery, hopeless wandering in search of food, and finally 
starvation, with cannibalism as the only possible alternative. 
It is against this background that the splendours of Agra 
or Vijayanagar must be viewed. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE WEALTH OF INDIA 

I. Contemporary Ideas 

The question whether India was a rich cpuntry in Akbar’s 
time can be answered in different ways according to our 
choice of a criterion of the wealth of nations. Ordinary 
Europeans of the period would, I think, have pointed as 
evidence of wealth to the visible stock of what they knew 
as costly commodities, while statesmen and financiers would 
have laid stress rather on the persistent influx of the precious 
metals, and* although both' these criteria are obsolete, their 
historical significance calls for a brief notice before we pass 
to an examination of the question as it presents itself to 
economists at the present day. 

In the sixteenth century the ordinary European had,* as 
I have said in the first chapter, very vague ideas about that 
large portion of the world which he spoke of in general terms 
as the Indies. Re knew them at best as distant countries 
possessed of apparently unlimited supplies of commodities 
like spices, with which he and his neighbours were inade- ^ 
quately furnished; these commodities commanded hi|^ 
prices in Europe, and the fact that tliey were held in%ttle 
account in th^ place of origin did not enter into the calcula- 
tions of consumers in the West. The Indies were undoubtedly 
well supplied with spices and similar goods, traveUeiihitald 
tales, not necessarily exaggerated, of the splendours of Courts* 
and Monarchs, and the popular idea of India’s Wealth required 
no further confirmation. The strength of its hold on the 
288 
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Weatem ima(^tio]i is perhtpa best seen in the fact that it^ 
petsisted even when the fear of India’s cheap labour had 
b^uae established; India was still accounted fabulously 
ioh when India’s population was known to be miserably poor. 

It is unnecessary at the present day to discuss the validity 
>f the alternative criterion adopted by Elizabethan stales- 
neh and financiers. If the theory be admitted, their 
judgment was undoubtedly correct, for the influx of gold 
and Silver into India is one of the permanent outstanding 
Features of the commerce of the world. In the early days of 
the Roman Empire, as in the sixteenth century, India was 
eager to sell her produce, but wanted little merchandise in 
return, and then, as now, the balance of trade was adjusted 
by imports of thp precious metals to an amount sufficient 
to excite alarm. At the period with which we are concerned, 
the topic' was a commonplace among those travellers who 
were also men of afiairs ; it was discussed at len^h by Bernier 
in his Letter to Colbert, and referred to by various other writers, 
but for our present purpose it is perhaps sufficient to quote 
Sir Thomas Roe’s remark that ** Europe bleedeth to enrich 
Asia ” as a concise illustration of the contemporary point of 
view. 

The influx of treasure came from various sources. As has 
already been noticed, the official exports of Portugal consisted 
almost entirely of silver, which was expended on Indian com- 
modities for shipment both eastwan^ and westwards. The 
ted Sea trade brought large sums, for a great part of the Indian 
xports were sold for cash at Mocha. The Persian trade 
ontributed a substantial flow of silver, while the gold obtain- 
able in East Africa was the main object of the Portuguese 
etUements at Sofala and Mozambique. Treasure was brought 
iom the 'East as well as from the West, from Pegu, Siam, 
he Archipelago, and Japan, that is to say, fij>m practically 
dl countries except China, where the export was prohibited. A 
qmttar rule appears to have existed in India : as Terry wrote, 
the people of any nation werd ** very welcome, that bring iu 
dieir b^on^and cmj away the other’s merchandise; but. 
it is lo<Aed on as a crime that is not easily answeasd, to 
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transport any quantity of silver thence.*’ Thus there was a 
large and regular influx, with at most a small outflow, and 
consequently a continuous addition to the stocks p08P2S8ed 
by the country. The destination of this influx of treasure 
is a matter of much economic importance. Part of it was 
gradually used up in coinage, which consumed chiefly silver 
in the north and both gold and silver in the sou^. In- 
dustries also absorbed a substantial amount: gold thread 
was employed in the more costly cotton fabrics, silver plate 
was common in wealthy households, jewellery was worn by 
all who could afford it, and there was a wide scope for the 
display of both metals on animals, conveyances, and other 
objects of luxury. Only a part of the influx was, however, 
devoted to these purposes, and the balance of the precious 
metals was stored up in circumstances which prevented their 
employment in production. The accumulation of large 
hoards was essentially a feature of Hindu civilisation : the 
hoards were concentrated in the temples and the Courts, 
and while religious institutions appear to have steadily added 
to their possessions, the story that a king never touched his 
predecessor's treasure but accumulated a new hoard for 
himself was so widespread during the sixteenth century 
that it probably had a real foundation in fact. Paes, for 
instance, records that in Vijayanagar the treasury was sealed 
on the death of each Emperor, and opened only in the case 
of great need ; while Babur says that Bengalis regarded the 
amassing of treasure as a glorious distinction, but it was 
disgraceful for a new ruler to expend what his predecessors 
had collected. The best evidence of the magnitude of these 
hoards is our knowledge of the violent dissipation Which 
occurred from time to time. Thus the early Moslem invaders 
daring the eleventh and twelfth centuries swept the north of 
India practicajily clear, and the stock of treasure remained 
low till it was replenished by Alauddin’s campaigns in the 
Hindu south, when the soldiers threw away the silver because 
it was too heavy to carry, and the loot of gold, pearls, and 
diamonds was recorded in maunds. The fifteenth century 
again <iaw a depletion in the stock of Northern India*-; we are 
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told that under Ibrahim Lodi gold and silver were procurable 
only with the greatest difficulty, and the deficiency continued 
Dht^he Moguls replenished the north from Qujarat, Central 
India, and the Deecan. It is scarcely worth while to reproduce 
the chronielers’ statements of the sums which changed hands 
on these and similar occasions, but as a single instance it may 
be menfioned that after the battle of Talikot the royal family 
of Yijayanagai* are said to have carried away tretisure in 
gold, diamonds, and precious stones valued at more than a 
hundred millions sterling.^ Compared with this sum, Akbar's 
accumulations, estimated by Mr. Vincent Smith at forty 
millions sterling in cash alone, appear comparatively modest, 
but it must be remembered that Akbar started with very 
little in hand, while the Vijayanagar treasure was probably 
in part at least of old standing. 

It is not easy to determine how far this habit of hoarding pre- 
vailed among the people generally, as distinct from the rulers 
and the custodians of religious institutions. Tavernier asserts 
that many of the nobles at the Mogul Court accumulated gold, 
and, though I know of no direct authority for the statement, 
it is highly probable that the chiefs of Vijayanagar were 
intent at this period on amassing treasure in view of the 
political situation. Successful merchants must have held 
in the aggregate a large stock of cash, representing what 
would nowadays be called reserves and funds awaiting employ- 
ment, and it is hard to draw a line between reserves and 
hoards. The lower classes can have hoarded very little gold, 
because of its high value in terms of commodities ; a single 
gold muhr would have cost a peasant the entire produce of 
from two to three acres of wheat, and to a town labourer 
wqpld have represented the wages of 200 days.^ We are* 
bound, however, to recognise that the habit, which is still 

* 1 think we get a glimpee of a part of this treasure u^a letter of a Jesuit 
missionaiy (£fay, 780), who in the year 1599 saw the treasure kept by the 
Vijfr'^^anagar Conuuander-in*Cbief, and was told that much of it had (Mioe 
belonged to the Emperor. 

* Thia illustration relates primarily to Northern India. In the south, 
where gold wA in active Wiulation, and coins of small denominigioa were 
cniient, ^e lower classes may have been able to absorb a eubAaiit^ 
amount. 
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prevalent, of keeping a few coins or jewds laid away an^ 
adding to the store when possible bears the marks of its 
antiqtiity on its face, and I have no doubt that a 
proportion of the influx of silver was absorbed by the more 
prosperous members of tSe lower classes. In one way or 
another, then, the precious metals were disposed of as they* 
flowed into India, or as Hawkins wrote at the tube, ^^Al^ 
nations bring Coin, and carry away comfliodities for the 
same ; and this Coin is buried in India, and goeth not out.’’ 

II. Modern Ideas 

So far we have reached the position that India was regarded 
as rich by Europeans of the sixteenth century, either because 
of her visible stock of what they knew as costly commodities, 
or on account of her continued absorption of the precious 
metals, and in both cases opinion was substantially in accord- 
ance with the facts ; we have now to inquire whether India 
was rich in the sense which the term conveys to modem econo- 
mists. The modem criterion of wealth is the income of com- ^ 
modities, or more precisely the relation of that mcome to the 
numbers of the population : when we pass from wealth to well- 
being, we have further to take into account the way in which 
the income is distributed, because a nearer approach to equality 
will usually yield a greater aggregate of satisfaction, but so 
long as we are dealing with ihe wealth of a country as a unit, 
the question of distribution does Qot arise. In the foregoing 
chapters I have tried to estimate the changes which have taken 
place in the average income,” that is to say, in the income 
of commodities yielded relatively to the numbers of the popu- 
lation by each source in turn, and may begin this inquiry 
by summansing the results which have so far been reached. 

In the cascuof agriculture we have seen that while diflerent 
parts of the country have been aflected in diflerent ways, it' 
is improbable that for India, thken as a whole, the gross ii^me 
per head of the rural population has changed by any large 
propoHion: it may possibly be somewhat Analler, more 
ptob^ly it is somewhat larger than it was, but in either case 
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the difierenee would not be so great as to indicate a definite 
alteration in the economic position. We may reasonably 
assent that the proportion of rural to total population has 
not ohang&l materially ; in Akbar's time, as at the present 
day, the population was mainly agricultural, and if there were 
. proportionately more soldiers and domestics then, there are 
mofe toto-workers now, so that we may conclude that the 
averse income from agriculture per head of the total popula- 
tion IS somewhere about the same. The summary of the 
results which have so far been reached will then stand as 
follows : • 

As tegards primary production, agriculture yielded about 
the same average income as now ; forests yielded about the 
same ; fisheries perhaps somewhat more ; and minerals almost 
certainly less. 

As regards manufactures, agricultural industries show on 
balance no material change ; the average income from miscel- 
laneous handicrafts, wool-weaving, and transport production 
other than shipbuilding, has substantially increased, but silk- 
weaving shows a decline. 

No estimate has yet been made of the average income from 
shipbuilding, cotton and jute weaving, or foreign commerce, 
while for our present purpose it is unnecessary to take' 
internal commerce into account, commodities being valued 
at the place of consumption rather than of origin. 

In combining these results, allowance must be made for 
differences in the importance of the various items. The silk 
industry, for instance, was of small volume, and even a large 
decrease in its total income would be almost negligible when 
spread over the entire population of the country, while the 
oth|r probable decrease, that from fisheries, loses much of its 
sig^canoe in the same way. These two losses are probably 
much more than counterbalanced by the gaini^under mineral 
and transport production and miscellaneous handicrafts, but 
iihea^ gains in turn, substantial though they are, become very 
small when we set them beside the preponderating item of 
sgricultoral fhcome, i^resenting the results of the efibrts of 
a majorfty of the whole population. So far then acathose 
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estimates are concerned,, we may conclude that India was 
almost certainly not richer in Akbar's days than now, and that 
probably she was a little poorer ; if there has been any j^nge 
so large as to be capable of recognition by the rough ^ts 
which alone are available^ we must look for it un^er the three 
sources of income for which estimates have not yet been offered, 
sources which, as we shall find, are very closely inter-related. 
If ln(£a was richer than now, the additional income must havl 
consisted of the ships which she built, the textile goods which 
formed the most important single item of their outward cargo, 
and the excess value of the foreign goods which they brought 
back. 

We have no direct knowledge of the annual output of 
shipping, but it is possible to make a rouigh estimate of the 
amount in existence in India at this period, and to calculate 
within wide limits the output required to maintain the existing 
supply. We have seen that the vessels leaving annually for 
foreign ports aggregated probably less than 00,000 tuns, so that 
by taking this figure as a basis we shall at any rate not under- 
estimate the annual production. A deduction must be made 
for the ^ips built in Europe (about one-tenth of the total), 
but on the other hand an addition is required for the Indian 
ships employed in the direct trade between the Red Sea and 
Pegu, Malacca, Java, and Sumatra, and we may set this item 
of! against the former, though it was probably not so large. 
No allowance need be made for ships in reserve, because, under 
the conditions imposed by the seasons, owners were practically 
compelled to send their ships out ; if a vessel did not start at 
the proper time, the whole year’s income was lost, and the 
deterioration resulting from a prolonged stay in harbour was 
perhaps an even more serious matter.^ We may therefore 
take the aggregate of Indian sea-going merchant ships’^t a 
maximum of 60,000 tuns ; 40,000 tuns is probably a liberal 
allowance for" coasting craft, and 20,000 tuns for fighting ships, 

^ The injury to ehipa in Indian ports is mentioned by several navigatomi 
of the period. Payton, for instanoe, insists on the need for double-sheathing 
ships Mund for Surat, where the danger from worms was particularly great 
(PHrei^, 1. iv. 622). 
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making 120,000 tuns in all.* The annual output required to 
maintain this amount of shipping depends on the annual rate 
of which was very high according to modem ideas. The 
average life of a tcarrack seems to have been about three 
years, for Byrard says that they usually made only two, or 
(Ht most three, voyages, but a large proportion of the losses 
of these ships occurred in waters where Indian vessels did not 
ply, off the Cape of Good Hope or still farther west, and it is 
safe to say that the latter on the average lasted longer. How 
much longer they lasted is a matter of conjecture ; from a 
consideratmn of such details as have been recorded regarding 
sliipwracks and losses by lire and capture, I think the average 
life must have been more than five years, but I doubt whether 
it can have been ^s much as ten, and on these lines the 
annual output would lie somewhere between 12,000 and 
24,000 tuns, while it would be less if the average life was 
longer than I have conjectured. The figures I have given 
are the equivalent in carrying capacity of from 6000 to 12,000 
net registered tons, and are thus greater, but not very much 
greater, than the output in the years before 1914, when from 
4500 to 7800 net tons were built annually.* Allowing then 
for the difference in population, the shipbuilding industry 
has fallen off, but the loss in income is obviously insignificant 
when spread over the inhabitants of the whole country. 
Turning to the income derived from foreign commerce, it 
will be remembered that no estimate has been offered of the 
rate of profit obtainable in the time of Akbar. We can, how- 
ever, form some idea of what foreign trade meant to the 
country as a whole by comparing the amount of shipping 

, ‘ The cfttiiuate for fightinp sliijiH inciiidea th« Portu{?uoH© navy and the 
[crees maintained by the “ jiiratetj." The aisMj of the former can b© deduced 
From {he detailed accounts of the fleets given in the later Decadas ; the boata 
owned by the “ pirates ” were certainly fewer and smaller than thow of the 
Portuguese, and 1 have taken their total as a little mure tjjian half that of 
their enemies. 

* These figures are taken from Table No. 183 of the StatiMtical Abtbract 
rdating to British India : 1 have ascertained from the India Office that the 
tonnage shown in this table ia net. Possibly the figures given should lie 
raieed to allow fer constru^ion in ports belonging to Indian Stat^, but 
information tma point is not readily available, and the error cannot in 
any case be of much importance. < 
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space per head. We have found that the probable maximum 
of space was equivalent to 36,000 net registered tons, and 
using the minimum estimate qf population suggest^ b 
Chapter I. we can see that, in order to obtain the avJ^e 
income, the profit ^whatever it was) which wasi obtainable 
from one ton of space must be divided among about 2800, 
persons at least. For the modem period, the profit ^m 
one ton has to be spread over fewer than 45 persons, anrf 
without going further into h 3 rpothetical calculation#, the 
conclusion may fairly be drawn that the average income 
derived from sea-borne commerce may well ha ve^ been less 
than now, and in any case cannot have been s(b much 
greater as to make a material difference in the average total 
income of the entire population of India, while the information 
which we possess regarding trade on the land frontiers shows 
that whatever the rate of profit may have been, its volume 
was even less significant for the country as a whole. ^ 

The remaining source of income, the manufacture of cloth 
from cotton and jute, requires somewhat more detailed 
examination. We have seen that a substantial portion of the 
population may have worn jute clothing in the time of Akbar, 
while it may be conjectured that coarse cotton cloth was at 
that period used for packing other goods outside the very 
limited area where jute was grown, and since the uses of the 
two fibres have been interchanged, any attempt at coihparison 
involves the abandonment of the distinction based on the 
nature of the material ; we must think simply of cloth, and 
state the facts in terms of yards. The error introduced by 
neglecting differences in material and quality is much less 
than it looks, because the value of the material has already 
been taken into account as part of the income derived from 

* . o 

For the benefit of readers who have not studied the comparative 
itatistios of shipping, it may be worth while to give a few figures for other 
xmntries by way of contrast. Just before the war, tho ships which 
sleared with cargo from Japan represented about two-fifths ton per head 
[d the population, or say fifteen times the figure for India (including 
Burma). At the same period the United States had more than half a ton 
per head, Australia had one ton, and the United Kingdoip nearly one and 
h half W ; a nation living largely by sea-borne commerce must send out 
poarly"about one ton or more per head of the population. ' 
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igrioultoie, and we are now concerned only with the increase 
n value resulting from the processes of manufacture; we 
nust escognise that the average of quality was probably 
ii|^ in the sixt^nth century than now» because a larger 
^portion of the cloth was made of cotton, but on the other 
liand we must take into account the greater width of much 
)f the modem mill-woven cloth. A yard of “ average ” cloth 
ivas thus smallei as well as better in Akbar^s time than now, 
snd oh the whole it forms a not unsuitable unit for the rough 
comparison which alone is possible. 

Starting then with the facts of modem times we may say 
that, 01 the average of the years 1911-14, and taking produc- 
tion, imports, and exports into consideration, India consumed 
annually about 18^ yards of jute and cotton cloth per head of 
the population, while on a similar basis the production was 
from 16 to 15i yards per head, leaving a net import of 3 
yards or rather more : the question which we have to consider 
is thus whether production at the end of the sixteenth century 
was greater or less than 15 yards per head. At that period 
there were no imports of cloth made of these materials, and 
consequently production represented the total of exports and 
internal consumption. We can arrive at a rough measure 
of the possible exports from the volume of shipping space 
available, which we have taken at a maximum of 60,000 tuns. 
Cloth was the principal article carried, but other exports were 
numerous, and some of them were bulky ; it is rare for a 
single class of goods to furnish as much as half the exports 
of a large country, and we shall not run any risk of under- 
estin^tion if we assign two-thirds of the total space to 
doth. On this assumption it is just barely possible that 
exports may have reached 200 million yards, though 1 
ddnt myself that this figure is probably far in excess of 
the truth ; and using the minimum estimate of population 
previously suggested, we may thus put exports at a maximum 
of about 2 yards per head. Deducting this from present 
production, there remain 13 yards, and we have to ask 
whether the former codsumption exceeded or fell short qf this 
figure. Consumption falls under two main heads, packing 
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(at present 2^ yards), and clothing (at present about 16 yards). 
The use of packing varies roughly with the volume of com- 
merce, and the figures already dealt with show that this was 
trifiing compared with the present standard ; we may tfere- 
fore infer that the cloth required for packing at«the earlier 
period amounted to only a small fraction of a yard per. 
head. As to clothing, we have seen in the last chapter that 
all over India clothes were probably less wom by the masses 
than now, and the present figure (16 yards) is theref<Sre in 
excess of the standard of the time of Akbar. The amount 
of this excess is, in the present state of our knowledge, a 
matter of conjecture: if we guess that the average for 
clothing was 12 yards, then the total consumption must 
have been less than 13 yards, and the to^l production less 
than the present figure of about 16 yards ; if we guess that 
clothing took 10 yards, then the total production must have 
been much less than now, while in order to arrive at a larger 
production per head we must assume that people in general 
used nearly as much cloth as now, though they certainly did 
not wear it in public. Finally, allowance should be made 
for the lafge modern export of yarn, to which there was 
nothing comparable in the time of Akbar: even if the 
production of finished cloth was as large as now, the scale 
would be turned against the earlier period by including 
these partially manufactured goods. 

The general result of this somewhat tedious analysis is 
that we must choose between the following possibilities: 
(a) a total population of much less than our estimated 
minimum of 100 millions : (6) a volume of export-shipping 
much greater than our estimated maximum of 60,000 tuns ; 
(c) internal consumption much larger than is suggested by 
contemporary accounts ; (d) a production of cloth per Cead 
almost certainly not greater, and probably somewhat less, 
than now. 6^ers who accept the inferences drawn in 
previous chapters regarding the economic conditions qfi the 
period will conclude that the fourth alternative is the most 
probable, while those who seek to prove that production 
was substantially greater in Akbar’s time than tow must 
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show that some or all of those inferences are mistaken. The 
average quality of the clolh product was doubtless higher 
tha|^ now, but the difierence may easily be exaggerated : 
the export markets took a very small proportion of the 
total, the consumption of the upper classes in India was 
quantitatively insignificant, and wo must regard the great 
bulk of Ibhe cloth woven as similar to the coarse but durable 
fabrics which afe still produced. I do not think, therefore, 
that the difference in quality requires any large allowance 
beyond that which has already been made in neglecting the 
greater average vridth of the modern production. 

This a detailed examination of these sources of income- 
shipbuilding, foreign commerce, and textile manufactures — 
appears to me to justify the conclusion that they cannot have 
yielded so much more than now as to raise the average 
income of the country materially above its present level. 
The result can perhaps be stated more concisely as follows : 
If it be admitted that the mass of the people wore fewer 
clothes than now, then the whole question turns on the 
proportion of shipping to population. In order to establish 
the proposition that India was richer under Akbar, it would 
be necessary to show that a large proportion of the popula- 
tion was employed in building ships and manufacturing cloth 
with which to load them : it may be conceded that such 
an impression might have been formed by a traveller whose 
observations were limited to the coast from Diu to Goa, but 
it is to my mind inconceivable that the impression could have 
survived a journey across the thickly populated Deccan from 
Surat to Golconda, from Golconda northwards to Lahore, and 
then from Lahore to the mouth of the Ganges. When we 
looj^ at India as a whole with the eyes of travellers who made 
these journeys, we see a population predominantly agricultural, 
and realise that tjie numbers employed in connection with 
foreign commerce can have formed only an inconsiderable 
fnftlion of the total. 

We have^hus passed In review all the important bfanchet 
of production existing at the end of the sixteenth centuiyi 
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and are in a position to answer in gene^ terms the question 
which we asked at the beginning of this section, whether India 
was rich in the sense of having an adequate income per ^ead 
of the ^pulation. The answer is that dndia was almost 
certainly not richer than site is now, and that probably she 
was a little poorer. It is true that the coun^ produced* 
commodities which were eagerly sought for by othe^ nations^ 
and that by the sale of these commodities'* a steady influx 
of the precious metals was secured, so that people who viewed 
India from outside, and under the influence of economic 
theories which are now discarded, might be excused for form- 
ing an erroneous judgment of her wealth ; but when we 
escape from the fascination exercised by a spectacular foreign 
commerce, and concentrate our attention* on the resources 
of the country as a whole, our final verdict must be that, 
then as now, India was desperately poor. The information 
which is available suggests to me that the average income 
of commodities was probably even smaller than now ; it does 
not suffice to aflord definite proof that the stream of wealth 
has increased, but it justifies the conclusion that the deficiency 
of production which is the outstanding fact at the present 
day was, at the least, equally prominent at the close of the 
sixteenth century. 


III. Distribution 

We have now to consider the actual distribution of the 
incoxfie which we have hitherto treated as an aggregate, 
divisible in equal shares among the whole population of the 
country. The main conclusions which we have reached on 
this subject may be summarised as foflpws : ^ 

(1) The upper classes were able to live much more luxuri- 
ou^y in the t^me of Akbar than now. 

(2) The middle classes appear, so far as our scanty know- 

ledge goes, to have occupied more or less the same eoonJhuc 
position as at present, but their numbers were proportionately 
much smaller, and they formed an unimportant Section of the 
population. ^ 
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(3) The lower classes, inoluding very nearly ail the pro- 
ductive elements, lived eveh more hardly than they live now. 

The economic system of the period was so simple that it 
is 8uy for us to^see how these diderences arose. Speaking 
of India gs a whole, we may say that producers enjoyed 
practically no* communal benefits, and kept for themselves so 
mtteh (A their produce as was not taken from them, while the 
consuming classes took from the producers as much as they 
could; and since the bulk of the consuming classes were 
dependent mediately or immediately upon the State, the chief 
agent of •distribution was the revenue-system in force. The 
efiectfiof this system upon the great mass of producers, the 
cultivators of the soil, has been studied in some detail ; we 
have seen that. in the regulation-provinces of the Mogul 
Empire, comprising practically the whole of the northern 
plains as far as the west of Bengal and a substantial portion 
of the country farther south, the standard of the revenue- 
demand was about double the modern standard of rent, and 
we have found reason to infer that the share of the State was 
at least equally great in the territories of Vijayanagar and in 
the kingdoms of the Deccan.^ In order to realise the signifi- 
cance of this fact, it is necessary to bear in mind that, while 
the revenue was calculated on the gross yield, it had to be 
paid from the net income. If the productivity of a holding 
is to be maintained, a substantial proportion of the gross 
yield must be expended in ways which are, strictly speaking, 
necessary; the peasant must keep himself and his family 
alive and fit for wor^, he must maintain the efficiency of bis 
cattle and provide for their replacement, be must renew his 
implements, and he must pay wages and various other expenses 
of cultivation. The burden of this necessary outlay varies, 
but on a representative holding in Northern India it probably 
approximates to one-half of the gross yield which the peasant 

> It may be repeated that thia conclusion doee not appl> to those parti 
of Jie Mogul Emigre where the regulation-eyetem of aeaoasment was not 
hi fores, notably and Berar, or to portions of some other provinoss, 
oompriiini^ the most part the least productive areas. We do not 
know the btRden of the revenue in these tracts, but we may aonjeetufe 
that it not very much lighter than in the remainder of the l^pita. 
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hopes to secure in favourable seasons. The revenue or reni 
is the first charge on the net income left after these expenses 
have been provided for, and when it has been paid, the balance 
is at the disposal of the peasant for coi^forts or luxiSies, 
improvements, and invesUnent or repayment of personal 
debts ; his financial position depends, not on hiis gross income, 
but on the amount of the free surplus which remain^ at 
his^disposal. The surplus for which Akbar’s*^ peasants coi^d 
hope was at the best very small ; if half the produce was 
required to cover necessary expenditure and one-third was 
claimed as revenue, there remained only one-sixth of the gross 
income expected in favourable years, and a very slight loss 
due to accidents of season would absorb the whole of the 
anticipated balance. Reduction of the reyenue-demand by 
one-half would obviously double the amount of the free 
surplus, and thus leave the peasant a comparatively much 
larger sum of money to spend in prosperous times, while 
enabling him to carry on his business unaided in less favour- 
able years. Speaking broadly, that is the difference between 
Akbar’s times and the present day; the modern tenant- 
cultivator has more money to spend when seasons are good, 
and he can stand, greater losses when seasons are bad. The 
peasant holding directly under the State ought to occupy a 
still more favourable position, since in modern times the 
revenue is less than the rent, and if the distinction is not so 
marked in practice as in theory, the reason is that the direct 
holder has commonly attained to a somewhat higher standard 
of life, particularly in regard to cfonventional necessaries. 
In any case, the reduction in the burden of compulsory 
payments which has taken place since the time of Akbar 
is quite sufficient to account for the observed improvement 
in the position of the peasant ; he may not handle a la^er 
gross produce than formerly, but he is able to keep a larger 
share of it for ^himself. 

We may reasonably infer that the standard of life obihe 
rural labourers was set by that of the peasants who employed 
them, in the sense that they were ordin^y somewhat worse 
off tlu^n their masters, and we can thus understand the con- 
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tempoiary observations summarised in the last chapter so 
far as they apply to the rural population as a whole ; the 
standi<!Td of life was generally lower than now, for the simple 
reason that a larger proportion of the income obtained in the 
villages was diverted to the expenditure of the State. It is 
not possible to* speak with the same confidence regarding the 
craftsmen and artisans, because we possess very little informa- 
tion regarding the burdens which they bore, but so far as they 
paid anything in the way of taxes or dues they were corre- 
spondingly worse off ; their numbers were, however, small 
relatively to the agricultural population, and it is the con- 
• tributien of the villages rather than the towns which marks 
the system of distribution in existence at the end of the 
sixteenth century. • 

The absorption by the State of so large a projiortion of the 
peasants’ free surplus is not necessarily to be considered as an 
economic evil. So far indeed, the conditions prevailing in 
the days of Akbar are in accordance with the ideals of some 
modem socialists, and the advisability of this distribution 
must be judged by the uses to which the appropriated surplus 
was devoted. Had it been expended in meeting the peasants’ 
needs and in enabling them to lead a more reasonable life- 
in furnishing the various factors of agricultural production, 
in providing opportunities for education, or in securing 
medical relief and proper sanitary conditions— then the 
task of the critic would have been to determine whether the 
well-being of the people was on the whole promoted or not, 
and whether the benefits provided by the State gave more 
or less satisfaction than would have been obtained if the 
income had been left in the hands of those who earned it. 
This question, however, does not arise. Apart from a varying 
and imperfect measure of security, the peasant obtained no 
return whatever, and the large share of his free |urplus which 
was taken by the State was expended in the interests of other 
clasae^ forming a very small minority of the population. We 
•have seen in earlier chapters how the share of the State was 
eventually disbursed ; the bulk of it went on the purchase of 
articles onuxury, the increase in the stock of treasurepand 
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the maintenance of a large jnass of unproductive emplojinent, 
and while these features still characterise the economic life of 
Indi|k, there can be no doubt that their relative importance 
has diminished. To complete our comparison betwee^ the 
two periods, it is desirable to trace the destination of that 
portion of the income of the country which has been diverted 
from these objects. • 

So far as I can see, the account is balanced by three main 
items, increase in communal expenditure, growth of the * 
middle classes, and the modest improvement which, as we 
have found, has been effected in the standard of life of the 
masses of the people. The extension of communal expcaiditure • 
is obvious in the provision now made for education, medical 
relief and sanitation, means of communication, and assistance 
to production in various forms ; it cannot mdeed be asserted 
that the needs of the country have yet been adequately met, 
but the mere enumeration of the objects of a modem adminis- 
tration is sulG&cient to mark the change since Akbar*s days. 
The growth of the middle classes in numbers and resources 
is at least equally obvious. We may regard the great terri- 
torial magnates as in part the successors and representatives 
of the official 4iobility of the sixteenth century, but the 
ordinary landholder of Northern India is a new and distinctive 
feature, as is practically the whole of the professional 
class, lawyers, doctors, teachers, journalists, engineers, and 
the rest. Here again it cannot be maintained that, except 
perhaps in the case of landholders and lawyers, the needs of 
the country have been adequately met, but the progress 
already made is substantial, and speaking generally, our' 
conclusion must be that, though the average^ income of India^ 
may be no greater than it was three centuries ago,*the changes 
which have taken place in its distribution have resulted in a 
material iuOTease in the well-being of the people taken as 
a whole. 1 should not like it to be thought that I regard 
the existing distribution as entirely satisfactory; u^aelved 
problems which directly concern it are important now, and 
will be more important in the near future, birb the standard 
of well-being, while it has improved, is still so deplorably low 
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tliat nothing but a large increase m the luttional divideiMi wi^ 
suffice ; vary the distribution as we may, there is not at 
prejpli^ enough to go round, and if this comparison of two 
widely different periods has any lesson for modem statesmen 
and adminfstrators, it is the paramount need for concentra- 
tion of effort to secure an adequate increase of production* 


IV. Conclusion 

We have now reached the final stage of our study. We 
have seen* that the economic life of India at the end of the 
sixteeffth century was characterised essentially by inadequate 
production and faulty distribution, and it remains only to 
take account of the tendencies at work ; did the situation 
existing at the death of Akbar hold out a promise or a threat 
for the future prosperity of the country 1 The answer to this 
question must be that the whole tendency of the economic 
environment was still further to discourage production, and 
to enhance the existing faults of distribution, so that a period 
of increasing impoverishment was to be expected, but that 
other and less conspicuous forces were just beginning to 
operate which offered a more hopeful prospect for the distant 
future. In regard to the immediate outlook, we need only 
recall that producers as a whole were at the mercy of an 
administration conducted by men who were accustomed to 
extremes of luxury and display, who were discouraged by 
the conditions of their tenure from taking measures to foster 
the development of their charge, and who were impelled by 
the strongest motives to grasp for themselves the largest 
possible share of each producer’s income. Productive enter- 
pri^ was ^nalised, while the demands on the existing stream 
of conmK^ties were certain to increase; the incentive to 
effort was bound to diminish, and the superior^ttractions of 
an unproductive life to become more and more apparent to all 
ihe*isiost active elements of the population. Such was the 
immediate prospect : , the history of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth <^tune8 wiU show to what extent it was rAlised, 
but we m justified in saying that the position was uniteble, 
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and that the seed had been» sown of economic and ^litical 
collapse. 

An Indian statesman of the period might well havering- 
nised the dangers that lay ahead, but he oould scarcely have 
detected the first inconspidUous signs of a further change. 
We have seen in a previous chapter that the demand of the^ 
upper classes for luxuries and novelties led to the j^atrohag^ 
and encouragement of foreign merchants, And it is to the 
extension of the area of trade that the change in the economic 
situation is ultimately due. The foreigners who were attracted 
to the country pursued indeed a strictly self-regarding policy. 
Incidentally their activities stimulated production ^ough 
the increased demand for commodities and the introduction of 
new staples and improved processes, but they did not at first 
exercise any influence on the administrative exploitation, 
which in Akbar’s time and from a much earlier period domin- 
ated and sterilised the energies of the population of India. 
Contact with this root-evil was established only through the 
political changes of the eighteenth century, and thenceforward 
the main interest of Indian economic history lies in the 
gradual transition from the regime of exploitation, through 
indifference, to conscious effort for improvement. According 
to the theories current in England during the nineteenth 
century, the transition to administrative indifference should 
have sufficed, but subsequent experience has shown that the 
lesson of the past had been learned too well, and the slow and 
halting progress ^ which has been achieved in recent years 
proves at once the force of the old evil tradition, and the 
need for conscious and organised effort directed towards its 
complete and final eradication. 

AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER VIII 

• 

SsonoN 1. — ^The absorption of the precious metals is referred to in 
Bernier, 202 ; Boe, 496 ; Purckae, I. iii 221 ; Terry, 112, and Tario||^ther 
writers. The sources are indicated by Bernier, l.e., also by TavemZr, 393,2 
and by other anthoiities quoted in Chapter YI* For the position in the 
early days of the Roman Empire, see Chap. II. of Gibbon*sU^«ns and fdU 
(with^^fessor Boryas note, i. 65, of the edition of 1900) ; the evidenee on 
Uie s&jeot is notic^ in Rawtineon, 
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The violent movements of MonmoUted wealth are teoounted in Thomas' 
Oiromidu, and can be followed in detaU through the pages of B^rishta's 
H%dory, For gold coins in Northeni India, see Tavemisr, 14-16, and Tvry, 
112, 11^ for the sanctity of hoards, see StwtUt 282, and Babur^ 483 ; for 
the i^uxjity of gold and ^ver under Ibrahim Lodi, see Elliot’s History^ iv. 
470 ; for the Vijayanigar treasure, Sewdl, 189 ; and for that of Akbar, 
V. Smith, Akkar, 347. 

• The Pemaining*8ectiona recapitulate results which have been reached iu 
prevbus chapters, and it is iinneoossary to repeat the references which have 
already been given. 
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THE CROPS GROWN IN INDIA IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 

1. THB^rops specified in the revenue statistics of the Ain may 

be arranged in modern classification as follows ; 

Cereals. Wheat. Rarley. Rice. 

Summer-rice is entered distinct from the two grades (wA 
varieties) enumerated among the autumn crops. 

Millets. Jowar. Bajra. Chena. Sawan. Kodon. Kakun. Mandwa» 
Kudiri or Kuii. Barti. 

Bajra is entered as lahdara, a name nowalmost obeolcte. Kakun 
is shown as Kal or Gal, with Kangni as synonym. Kudiri (or 
kuri) and Barti are both described as rf^mbling sawan, and 
probably denote the lowest-grade millets such as kutki or mijhri : 
it is possible that one of these inferior crops may have gone out of 
cultivation, but the descriptions given are not sufficiently detailed 
to make this certain. 

Pulses. Gram. Lentils (masur). Peas. Mung. Urd. Moth. 
Lubiya. Kultbi. Arhar. 

Two varieties of gram were assessed under the names nakhudd 
Kabuli and nakhud-i Hindi. 

Kis&ri is not shown inf the tables of rates, but in the description 
of Bihar (for which no rates are given) it is mentioned as eaten by 
the poor, but unwholesome. 

OxL'SBBDS. TiL Linseed. Rape. Toria. Safflower. 

SuoA-oake.. Two grades are distinguished, common and thick 
(paunda). 

Fibres. Cotton. Hemp. 

Dn^ Indigo. Al. 

JPruqsTbto. Poppy. Betel. 

HisoiiJUkiiEOua Variou8*niinor crops are specified, including«vege* 
tables, /ploea or relishes, water-nuts (singhara), melons ^both 
J^niian and Indian), and a long series of gourds and pumpkins. 

303 
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2. Outside the provincee where the regulation -s^pstexp of 
assessment was in force, the only indications I have notic^ of 
additional crops in the Mogul Empire are (1) the statement 
referred to in the text that a kind of sackcloth was ma4e 
Bengal, which I take to indicate that jute *^as grown ; and (2) 
the cultivation of tobacco in Gujarat, where it h^ed just been 
acclimatised. 

3. As regards Southern India, the following crops are mentioned 
by Paes, Nuniz, Garcia da Orta, or other sixteenth-century 
writers. 

Food Gbaiks. Rice. Wheat. Jowar. Ragi (mandwa). Millets 
in general. 

Jowar appears as milho zaburro, the meaning of which is dis* 

. cussed in the next appendix. Barley is mentioned in one 
translation, but 1 doubt whether this is accurate. 

PuLSBS. Gram. Muhg. Horse-gram. Various pulses (unspecified). 
Other Crops. Sugar-cane. Cotton. Indigo. Til. Linseed. 
Pepper. Coconut. Ginger. Turmeric. Betel. Cardamom, 
Ar^. Various vegetables (unspecified). 
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“ INDIAN CORN " IN VIJAYANAGAR 

Two passiges in Mr. Sewell’s A Forgotten Empire (pp. 237, 333) 
Bugged^ that Indian Corn, or Maize (Zea Maj/s), was one of the 
, commonest grains in Vijayanagar in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. This suggestion is rendered highly improbable by facta ^ 
known to botanical students, which indicate that maize first 
reached India through Portuguese agency (vide do Candolle, under 
Maize), since in that case it could scarcely have become a staple 
crop on the upland within a very few years of the Portuguese 
settlement at Goa ; the expression translated " Indian Corn 
is MUho Zaburro (literally, zaburro-miUet), and while this render- 
ing is justified by all the Anglo Portuguese dictionaries within 
my reach, further investigation shows that it is not applicable to 
our period, when the expression meant not maize but the great 
millet Sorghum, known in India as jowar. A few details of this 
investigatiott will be useful to students as indicating the kind of 
precautions necessary in handling the evidence of sixteenth- 
century writers. 

The word zaburro occurs in the works of various Portuguese 
writers on botany, while the allied form ceburro is used in Spanish; 
Regarding the meaning of these expressions, Dr. Stapf of Kew 
writes that all the botanical authorities whom I have been able 
to consult, from Grisley, 1661, to Coutinho, 1913, connect Zaburro 
with Sorghum,” while Sir David Prain, to whose kindness I am 
indebted ^r this information, has also given me a reference to 
Draoens* Frumentorum . . . Historia, on p. 71 of which it is 
stated, under the heading Sorghum, that the Portuguese call it 
uhorro-millet {** Lusitania mUium saburru appSKatur **), The 
dato of this book is 1666, while the narratives translated by Mr. 
8e^ date ficom 1626 to 1636, so that we are justified in conelud- 
lag that, whatever the njodem signification may be, MUho Zaburro 
mmt jowSif and not maize, at the time they were compiled. 

Bito'this inf ormatioia reached me, I had tried to asoertaih 



the meaning by tracing the derivation of the word eoWfg (which 
is not explained in any of the modem dictionaries)^ but had failed 
to find any probable or even plausible origin in any of the Larin 
languages or in those of Northern Africa, the sources froiif.w||jich 
millets might be expected to have reached the Iberian peninsula, 
while the first records of the (fiscovery of maize in America showed 
that the word could not have come from ther^. When these 
inquiries had yielded no result, Mr. R. Bum, G.S.I., suggested to 
me that the word might be of Indian origin ^d represent a 
cormption of jowar, and this appears to be the tmth.« The 
Portuguese had no letter with the sound of the Indian J, and they 
represented this sound by z ; they had no Wy and u^ either h 
or V in its place, while they commonly added an o in borrowing a 
substantive ; examples of these changes can be easily forind in 
Hobson- Jobson {e.g. Zedoaria from Jadwar, Ba 9 aim from Wasai, 
Mungo from Mung), and it is clear that jowar imght easily become 
zubaro, or with a natural change of stress, zubarro. At this 
point the suggestion was referred to Sir George Grierson, who 
wrote that metathesis of the u and the a need cause no 
difficulty, and that the word zaburro might be treated as most 
probably a corruption of jowar. 

We thus roach the conclusions that zaburro certainly meant 
jowar in the sixteenth century, and that it is most probably the, 
same word,' transformed in the mouths of the Portuguese. Why 
it should now be- given the sense of maize is a different question. 
If, as the dictionaries say, maize has assumed a Portuguese name 
belonging to a millet, the assumption can be paralleled in various 
other languages : in English, maize is commonly called com 
(“ Indian Corn ”) ; in French, it is wheat (“ bl6 do Turquie ^*) ; 
in South Africa, it is “ mealies,” that is wilje, or millet ; and in 
Oudh, it is “ great jowar.” It is, however, more probable that 
the Anglo-Portugnese lexicographers have been misled regarding 
the wo^, which is described correctly as a variety of Indian 
millet in Figueiredo’s dictionary published in 1913, but at this 
point the interest of the topic becomes purely philological. 



APPENDIX C 


THE SEAPORTS OF BENGAL 

When Portuguese writers of the sixteenth century speak of a 
voyagi to Bengal they usually refer either to the Great {granie), 
or to the Little {pequeno)^ Porto. These names were adopted by 
writers of other nations (e.g. porto piqueno in Purckas, 11. x. 1736), 
and the missionaries latini^ them as Portua Magnus and Portus 
Parvus (e.g. Hay^ 728 ff,). The word porto in these names seem 
to have l^n usually taken as the equivalent of the English 
“port,” and hence modem writers have looked for only two 
important seaports in sixteenth-century Bengal ; when this view 
is taken, the literature of the period le^ at once to the identifi- 
cation of Hooghly (or Satgaon, which was close to it) as the 
“ Small Port,” and of Chittagong as the “ Great Port,” as is 
done by the authors of Hobson- Jdson. 1 believe this view to be 
mistaken. It seems to me that the word porto, in the mouths 
of seafaring Portuguese at this period, referred primarily to a gap 
in the coast-line, and not, as landsmen are apt to assume, a 
town on the sea-shore ; in other words, porto might signify a 
gulf or estuary, which might contain several seaports. Modem 
Portuguese dictionaries recognise this meaning of the word, but 
their authority is not of great importance in a matter of the 
khid ; my view that it is the primary meaning is based nudnly 
on the language of Father F. Femandus, a Jesuit missionary who 
was sent to Bengal in 1598 to attempt the refommtion of the 
Poi^uguesS settlements. His letter describing his journey is 
printed inBay, 727 ff. 

Femandus embarked at Cochin for the portus parvus (tie 
enitn vocasU)', the words in parenthesis indicate that he was 
givzm^ the current name {Porto pequeno) of his destination. After 
des^uTmg various anxieties on the sea voyage, he speaks of a 
greater £m^r within ihe portus, when the ship ran aground ; 
they succpeara, however, in getting oft the shoal, and theli after 
for eight days, s^ in the portus, reached the PortTlgoese 
307 
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** station ” ^ of Hooghly. It is clw,' ^Kei^tep tbiat 
meant hy porttis the fiver, and nlst the town, of Hooghly, andi;.^ 
think it is equally clear that he must have taken his nomenclature 


from ordinary Portuguese, whether sailors on the ship^r'^^ 
men among whom he worked on land ; he cannot have invented 
these names, and there is no reason to suppose t^t<^e did not 
follow the ordinary, usage. Thus Porto pequeno does not neces- 
^sarily signify any single town, but may denote the river Hoo^y, 


on which Calcutta now stands. 


After some months’ stay, Fernandus went on to the Bortus 
magnus ; this was not a sea voyage, because he mentions the 
danger from tigers on the way, and doubtless his boat travelled 
by some of the inland waterways. He first reached Sripur, 
which he describes as a “ station ” belonging to the Portus magnus, 
and he dated his letter from this place, but he added a postscript 
to announce his arrival at Chittagong, also a/' station ” in the 
Portus magnus. Thus Fernandus certainly did not mean only 
Chittagong when he wrote jportus magnus ; the expression covered 
both Chittagong and Sripur. The situation of Chittagong is well 
known ; that of Sripur is fixed by Fitch’s description of his visit 
to Sonargaon,^ the eastern capital of Bengal {Purchas, 11. x. 1737). 
Sripur was on the ” river of Ganges ” and was six leagues from 
Sonargaon ; it was a sea-going port, for Fitch sailed thence on a 
small ship tor Pegu. Thus in the language used by Fernandus 
the Porto grande extended at any rate from the Karnaphuli rivei 
to the immediate neighbourhood of Dacca, and since he was 
probably using terms in their current meaning, we are not bound 
to limit the expression to any single port. The use of the 
expression become clear if we look at a map of the Bay oi 
Bengal, and remember that the Portuguese came to Bengal b) 
sea. On the left they would have the estuary of the Hdoghl} 
{Porto pequeno) : on the right lay that of the Meghna stretching 
from the Backergunje district to Chittagong, and the whole of tfaii 
constitutes the Porto grande. It may well have included numerotu 
other ports in the landsiftan’s sense of the word, but m any case 
it included both Chittagong and Sripur. We are not there^xe 
bound to say that Bengal had only two seaports ; it had, and < 
hhs, two estuaries, with room for an indefinite number of seaports 
within them, tfhd at the end of the sixteenth century there were 

^ The Letin word ie. 1b thii the enoeftor of the Angle^IptiSui 

** stetioD,” a tenu of which the origin is not traced in Hobson-Jmsan ! 

* I1t<^ writes phonetically: Sonargaon appears in hie nanative as 
ShuMigui, and Sripur as Sen^iore, bat I think there can 6^ no doabt sis 
«in iiie identiSoation. Fernandas writes the latter name as Sytibw. 
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it JMt t|im 0^ suxncieni unporawoe to be noticed by our 
iiutboritie% Hooghly on the river of the same name» Sripur 
some (pfitimce up the Meghna, and Chittagong. « 

ffhi# primary use of the word Porto was not, however, universal 
at our period ; Fftoh, for instance, definitely identifies the town 
of Satgaon with Porto Pequetu) (Pwchas, II. x. 1736), and some 
otl^r writers can be read in the same way. The ohan^ in 
meaning may, 1 think, be attributed to the fact that the 
Portuguese did* not to any great extent trade directly with 
Sripur; their communications were with either Hooghly or 
Chittagong, that is, witlf only one “station"’ in each porto, 
and in these circumstances the transfer of the name from the 
jHJTto ^ the “station” might easily take place, just as “the 
Mersey” has become almost a synonym for Liverpool. The 
passages cited from Fcrnandus show, however, that up to the 
end of the sixte^th century the derivative meaning had not 
been universally adopted, and justify the view that porto may 
be read as estuary in any case where this interpretation is 
consistent with the context. 

The question will naturally be asked which of these seaports 
represents the “ city of Bengala ” described by Barbosa at the 
beginning of the century. My own opinion is that Barbosa was 
referring to Sonargaon with its adjacent port, but the question 
is too intricate to be discussed here, and readers may wisely 
suspend judgment until the completion of Mr. Longwoiih Dames" 
translation of Barbosa. 
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THE SHIPPING TON 

The origin of the shipping ton is the tun of wine. In Euispean 
ports the practice grew up of describing a ship’s capacity for cargo 
in terms of the number of tuns of wine which could be carried. 
A tun of wine consisted of two butts, and was equivalent to 
40*3 cubic feet ; adding the size of the casks, and the loss of 
space due to their irregular shape, the space occupied by a 
tun comes to about 60 cubic feet.^ Originally the number of 
tuns was not reached by any process of measurement : the 
capacity of a ship which had carried wine would be known by 
experience, and practical men would acquire sufficient knowledge 
to judge the capacity of other ships by their appearance and 
build. It is sucL estimates as these that are available in regard 
to the period we are considering : they are all given in round 
numbers, and obviously are not intended to be accurate to a tun ; 
on the average, they are probably fairly close to the truth, though 
there are doubtless errors in particular observations. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century the number of tuns 
for particular slups became an important question in England, 
because it determined the amount of the subsidy paid for ship- 
building, and estimates such as had hitherto sufficed became 
subject to bias ; a system of measurement was therefore worked 
out to supersede such estimates. At the first attempt the number 
of tuns which could be carried in a particular ship Was deter- 
mined by experiment ; the length, breadth, and depth of the wip 
were then measured, and the volume in cubic feet calculated ; the 
rest was a suiIl in simple proportion. It was found thatf each 
actual tun required about 97 cubic feet of volume measured^n 

e 

^ OppenAeim givei 60 cubic feet: H^mu eays that the tun la 42 oabio 
feet at least one-third of 42 ; this givee 56 dubio feet as^l^ mtnimnm. 
1 take as a oonvenient round number with a possible error small in com- 
pariaomwith the other factors to be considered. 
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the Ub^b adopted, and this relation was made the basis of a general 
rule ; find the volume of a ship by a pardcular set of measuie- 
mentf^and divide by 97. 

1^6 effect of this rule was to alter the definition, but not at 
first the size, of tlie tun. The unit was still the space required 
by a tun Sf \yne, and this space was found to be 97 cubic feet 
nteqsufed in a particular way. This system has survived up to 
the pieSent day, but both the method of measurement and the 
divisor adopted have been varied from time to time. A 
“ roistered ton ” is now defined as 100 cubic feet of space 
measured according to the precise specifications made under the 
Merchant Shipping Acta ; it is a conventional unit, which has 
lost its original relation to the tun of wine, and its present relation 
coul(f be determined with precision only by filling a series of 
modem cargo boats with tuns, a measure which nobody is likely to 
undertake. For ^ur purposes, the important point is that the 
changes in th^ method of measurement have been in the direction 
of a closer approximation to the actual cargo space. The original 
method of measuring the length, breadth, and depth of the ship 
IS a whole could give the actual cargo space only if the ship was 
rectangular and there were no internal structures below the top- 
most deck ; the fact that 97 cubic feet (measured in this way) 
were required to accommodate 60 cubic feet (actual) shows that 
the cargo spac^ was greatly overstated. This overstatement has 
now disappeared, because each deck is measured separately, and 
allowance is made for the curve of the sides ; hence substantially 
less than 100 cubic feet (a measured ton) would now be required 
to accommodate a tun of wine, and in fact the volume of ordinary 
goods carried in recently-built vessels is, generally speaking, in 
excess of the volume given by the measurement. It follows that 
we shall not understate the cargo-capacity of Indian ships of the 
sixteenth century if. we say that a tun of wine would require 
6om yV to y'^y of a modern registered ton, instead of requiring 
a whole measured ton as was the case when measurement was 
first introduced. At this rate 1000 tuns of wine would require 
fitOLiOO to 600 modem tons of shipping ; and we should reduoa 
the^‘ tunnage ” calculated for Indian trade in the sixteenth 
centqry by ^m | to | in order to compare it ^tb the returns 
of shipping published at the present day. In the text I have 
atfi^'l^ at 60,000 tuns as the probable maximum volume of 
Indian commerce : this would require from 21,000 to 36,000 tons 
present me{|surement, ^and since this figure has to be compared 
with about 6 j million tons (the volume of Indian trade l^fore 
the War), it really matters very little which fraction we take. 
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A word must be added *rjmrdi]ig ^e modem dislinotii^ 
between gross and net tons. Tne shipping statistics which have 
just been quoted are given in net registered tons, but landsmen^s 
ideas of ships are usually based on gross tons,^ and the di&reiibe 
between the two is important. !^e gross tbnnage of a ship 
includes space occupied by machinery, etc., and not available 
for cargo ; the net tonnage excludes the space so occupied. The 
relation between gross and net tonnage varies greatly^ amSng 
different classes of ships, but for modem cargo boats we shall not 
be very far from the truth in taking the net tonnage as oii the 
average 60 per cent of the gross. If, then, we conclude that the 
Indian sea>borne commerce at the end of the sixteenth century 
could be carried in from 24,000 to 36,000 tons net, we may say 
that it would require from 40,000 to 60,000 tons gross, or at^most 
one modern cargo-boat of moderate size sailing in each month 
of the year. r 

^ Gross tons are given in the ordinary shipping advertisements, which 
are probably the moat important aources of the landsman's rather vagne 
ideas on the subject. 
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LIST OF AUTHORITIES 


This list is arranged in the alphabetical order of the abbrevia- 
tions or * key-words ’ which have been used iu the notes and 
references to the text. 


Abdub Razak. See under Major. 

Aik. The Ain-i Akbari. By Abul-Fazbi ‘All&raf. Persian text, 
edited by H. Blochmann. Printed for the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

Translation by Blochmann and Jarrett. Printed for the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

Akbab-kama. The Akbar-nama. By Abul FazM ’All&mt. Persian 
text issued by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Translation by H. Beveridge. Issued by the same Society, but 
not yet complete. 

Babub. The Memoirs of B&bur, a new translation of the B&bur-n&ma, 
incorporating Leyden and Erskine’s of 1826 a.d. By Annette 
S. Beveridge. London. Luzac A Co. 


Badaokl Muntakhab-ut-Tawirikh. By al-Badaoni. Translation 
• issued by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Babbosa. Livro do Duarte Barbosa. Issued by the Lisbon Royal 
Academy of Sciences, as vol. il No. VII. of Ck>lle 9 &o de Notioias 
para if Historia e Geographia das Na 9 oes Ultramarinas. 

The translation issued for the Hakluyt Society in 1866 is now 
being superseded, and the first volume of the new rendering 
bfr Mr. Longworth D^nes has been issued for 6018. Had this 
rendering been complete, I should have given referoaces to ity but 
Cj^nly one vol^e is available, I have quoted the original text. 

BlBiiiink Travels in t^e Mogul Empire, 1666-68. Revised edition 
by A. Gsnatable. liondon, 1891. 

OunmiD. Further India. By H. Clifford, l^ndon. 1964. 
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CoNn. See imder Major. 

CouTO. See under Deoadas. 

CuNNinroHAM. Growth of English Industry and Commeios. M 
edition, 1903. ^ * 

Danvsbs. The Portuguese in "^ndia. By F. C. Danven. London, 
1894. 

Dioadas. (Deoadas) da Asia. By J. de Barros and D. de Cdbto, 
24 vols. Lisbon, 1777-88. . • 

X>B Candollb. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By A. de Caildolle. 
English translation. London, 1884. 

The references given are to this translation. I have used the 
French edition of 1883. 

3B Laet. Do Imperio Magni Mogolis. By J. de Laet. Leyden? 1631. 
3BLLA Valle. Travels in India. Hakluyt Society, 1892. 

Dodobns. Frumentorum . . . Leguminum . . ."Historia. By R. 
Dodonaeus. Antwerp, 1566. 

DujABRia Thesaurus Rerum Indicarum. By P. du Jarric. Cologne, 
1615-16. (I have not had access to the original French edition.) 

Elliot — History. The History of India as told by its own Historians. 
Edited from the posthumous papers of Sir H. M. Elliot. By J. 
Dowson^^ London, 1867-77. 

Elliot — ^Raoes. Memoirs on the History, Folklore and Distribution of 
the Races of the North-Western Provinces of India. By Sir H. 
M. Elliot. Edited by J. Beames. London, 1869. 

English Factories. The English Factories in India. By W. Foster. 
Oxford. 

Epstein. Early History of the Levant Company. By M. Epstein. 
London, 1008. 

Faloao. Livro .\ . en que se contem* toda a fazienda e real patri- 
monio. . . . By L. de Figueiro Falcao. lisbon, 1859. 


Faria y Sousa. The Portuguese Asia. By M. de Faria y Sousa. 
Translated by J. Stevens. London, 1695. 

First Lbttbr Book. The First Letter !l^k of the East India C^- 
pany. By Sir G.*Birdwood and W. Foster. London, 1893. 

Garcia da Orta. Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of^India. 
Translated by Sir C. Markham. London, 1913. 

.• o 

Hakluyt. Collection of the Early Voyages, Travels, and Dis^iNTeries 
of the Engliidi Nation. Edition of 1809^12. 

EUwxiliS. The Hawkins Voyages. Edited for the Haldt^ Sooiety, 
1^77. 
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Hat. Be Rebus Iapoiiioi8» Indiois et Pervanis. By John Hay. 
Antwerp, 1605. 

Some Account of the Worshipful Company of Grocers. By 

f J. B. Heath. London, 1864. 

• 

Hob 80 N>Jo 980 N. a Glossary of Colloquial Anglo-Indian Words and 
Phrases. By Yule and Burnell. Edited by W. Crooke. London, 
’ ,,1903. * 

•HoLiaes. Ancient and Modem Ships. By Sir G. C. V. Holmes. Part 
1^ London, 1900. 

Impkbul Gazbttseb. The Imperial Gazetteer of India. 26 vols. 
Oxford, 1908. 

iBVmx. The Army of the Indian Moghuls. By W. Irvine. l>ondon, 
1903. 

JouBDAiK. John Jourdain’s Journal of a Voyage to the East Indies, 
1608-i7- Edited for the Hakluyt Society, 1905. 

Journal R.A.S. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. London. 

Journal A.S.B. The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Cal- 
cutta. 

Law. The Promotion of Learning in India during MuhammadMi 
Rule. By N. L. Law. London, 1916. 

Letters Received, Letters Received by the East India Company 
from its Servants in the East. Vols. 1.-V1. London, 1896-1902. 

Lbvasseur. La PojJulation Fran^aisc. By E. Lovasseur. Paris, 
1889. 

Linsohoten. The Voyage of John Huyghen van Linsoboten to the 
East Indies. Edited for the Hakluyt Society, 1884, 

Lopes. See under Sewell. 

MaoNaqhten. Principles of Hindu and Mohammedan Law. By Sir 

, W. H. MacNaghten. Edited by H. H. Wilson. London, 1886. 

tfATO WTTft — Select Letters. Selectarum Epistolarum ox India 
Libri Quatuor. By J. P. Maffeius. Antwoiq), 1605. 

M^rPEiUS^^TRANSACriONa Rerum a Societato Josu in Oriente 
Gestarum Volumen. By J. P. Maffeius. Coloniae, 1574. 

Major. India in the Fifteenth Century. Edited ^ R. H. Major 
flftr the Hakluyt Society, 1868. ^ 

(Contains tremalations of the narrativeo of Conti. Nikitin, and 
^;il|dnr Bazak.) 

MAmuQUX. (I have nok had access to the original Itirurario of Vt$>y 
Seba^lidh Manrique. Some information derived from it%i given 
in Murray (below), but the references in the text are to the tpuula 



tion of some chapters pubBshpd b^ Bir ICdward Mhclagia fa the 
Journal of the Panjab Historical Soeiety, 10U» VoL I 1610 ^ 

MovsiBEAm Mongolioae Legationis Commentarios, By Fi^^her A* 
Monserrate. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 111. 
9, pp. 613-704. 

f Mookbbji. a History of Indian Shipping. By R. Moekerji. London, 

1012. 

MXTia>T. The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia, Vol. II. 
Edited for the Hakluyt Society, 1914. 

Mubbat. Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia. 
London, 1820. 

Nikitin. See under Major. 

Kinnz. r See under SewelL 

Oatbn. European Travellers in India. By E. F. Oaten. London, 
1909. 

Okpbnhbim. History of the Administration of the Navy. By M. 
Oppenheim. London, 1896. 

Pass. See under Sewell. 

PuBOHAS. Purohas : His Pilgrimes. By S. Purchas. (I have used the 
reprint issued for the Hakluyt Society in 1905, but the references 
I have^given are to the paging of the original edition, which is 
shown m the margin of the reprints) 

Pybabd. The Voyage of Fran 9 ois Pyrard, of Laval, to the East 
Indies. Translated for the Hakluyt Society, 1887-89. (The 
references are given to this translation, but 1 have used the French 
text of the Paris edition of 1679.) 

Hawlinson. Intercourse between India and the Western World. 
By H. Q. Rawlinson. London, 1916. 

Rob. The Embdssy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great 
Mogul, 1615-19. Edited for the Hakluyt Society, 1899. 

Scott. Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint- 
Stock Companies to 1720. By W. Ik Scott Cambridge, 1910. 

SawBLL. A Forgotten Empire. By R. Sewell. London, 1900. 

(This contains t^lations of the Portuguese narratives of 
Paee and Nuniz. The text of these narratives is given in Chronica 
dos Reis de^Bianaga. By D. Lopes, Lisbon, 1897.) » 

SliAYBBY Rbpobt. Slavery (East Indies). Despatch Itlsi ^ 
Qovemor-Qenerai, dated February 8, 1841 (No. 3). PridMd by 
Order of the House of Commons, No. 262> 

V. SiiiTta’8 Akbab. Akbar, the Great Mogul. By Vinc^t^A. Smith. 
Oxford, 1917. 
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The Dm Of Britiiii Trodto to the Eett Indiei* By H. 
! V London, 1886. 

Tavbkhui. Lee Six Voyages de J. B. Tavernier en Turquie, en Parse, 
j|et lux Indes. Seoonde partie. Paris, 1692. 

TUKT. Voyage t6 East India. By - Edward Terry. (Reprint.) 
Londoif, 1777. 

TBivBNOT. Les Voyages de M. de Th^venot aux Indes Orientales. 

^ *Amrfterdam, 1727. 

Thomas— O^ON foLES. The Chromclos of the Pathan Kings of 

])elhi. By Edward Thomas. 1871. 

Thomas — ^Rbsottboes. The Revenue Resouroes of the Mughal Empire 
in India, 1603^1707. By Edward Thomas. 1871. 

Thob<MJ> Roobbs. History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 
1269-1793. By J. E. Thorold Rogers. Oxford. 1866-1902. 

TuzxtxI Memoirs qf Jahangir, translated by A. Rogers. Edited by 
H. Beveridge for the Royal Asiatic Society. London, 1909-14.; 

^*^SB»UL Tables. Useful Tables, forming an Appendix to the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society ^of Bengal). Calcutta, 1834-36. 

Vabthbma- The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, translated for the 
Hakluyt Society, 1863. (1 have not had access to the original 
text of this book.) 

Whitbway. The Rise of Portuguese Power in India. By R. S. 
Whiteway. London, 1899. 

Yulb — Cathay. Cathay and the Way Thither. By Sir Henry 
Yule. Edited by H. Cordier for the Hakluyt Society, 1913-16. 

Yiilb— Maboo Polo. The Book of Marco Polo. By Sir Henry Yule, 
3rd edition. London, 1903. 
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civil, 77-82 ; Imperial Services, 
65-77 ; judicial, 34-7 ; revenue, 
3-6, 31-4, 46-50, 99, 100, 102-4, 
131-6, 297-300 
Afghanistan, 3, 5 

Africa, trade with, 180, 181, 182, 
199,209,216,234,283 
A^ra, 7, 8, 13, 14, 273; Imperial 
capital. 7, 8 ; land revenue, 99- 
100, 134 ; population, 8, 13, 14 ; 
productivity of province, 121- 
122 ; s^urity in, 36, 41 ; textile 
•teduttric*, 175, 177-8, 182, 183, 
186 

Agriculture: crops grown, 102-5, 
lia-24, 178,270,271, Appendices 
A, B., 303-6; environment 
*yih||pottrable to, 125-30; im- 
pMbuts, 105, 106 ; income of 
oommoditiea from, 115*18, 286, 
287; lap<»t«nure. 96-100, 129, 
130; manufactures dependent 
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on, 156-60, 178-84 ; methods 
of, 100-102; population and, 9, 
20, 22, 189, 190 ; yield, average, 
116-18, 124 
Ahadis, 73-4, 77, 94 
Ahmadabad, 8; silk, 176, sugar, 
167 

Ahmadnagar, 2 

Ain.‘i Akbari quoted, 20, 37, 63, 64, 
66, 06, 83, 86. 01, 118, 119, 
121, 146, 182 

Ajmer, 8 ; crops, 122 ; revenue, 135 
Akbar : accession, 3, 4 ; army, 20, 
66. 66, 73-6, 88, 192; city 
government, 37-9; Court, 14, 
24, 26, 27, 66-73; currency, 
64-6, 69, 60 ; customs duties, 
46-50; dominions, 6, 6, 33; 
dress, 177, 268, 269; educa- 
tion and, 263 (note), 278 ; 
famine relief, 126; foreigners 
ami, 24, 26, 60, 70, 76, 83, 84 ; 
Household, 87-9, 190-92, 257, 
268; Imperial Service, 65-73, 94; 
intoxicants restricted by, 159, 
278 ; irrigation works, 125 ; 
judicial system, 34-7 ; patron- 
age of ai1> and science, 83-5 ; 
religious grants, 80 ; revenue 
administration, 3, 4, 32-4, 40- 
50, 79-81, 97-100, 103, 111, 116 
(note), 1 17, 122, 130-36, 188-0, 
297-300; silk production im- 
proved by, 175, 177; slave 
trade and, 92^ textile indus- 
tries and, 176, 177, 178; 
treasure, 285 ; weights and 
measures, 52-4 
Al 102 

AUuddio KbUji, 08, 131, 28l 
Aleppo, 238 



AUahtbul, 8, 18; erop^ ***:?!> 
122; fort, 165, 186; thlpbiifld.* 
ing» 167 
Alum, 164 

AmalguK&r,33 . 

America, Indian textilee in, 216^ 
Amir, 66. 69, 77 
Amir-i-Axam, 66 
Antelope, 7 ' ™ 

Arab merchants, 23, 24, 42, 200, 213 
Arabia: pilgrimages to, 206, 217, 
263 i trade with, 180, 181, 197, 

• 208-9, 217-18. 234-6 

Arakan, 9, 29, 212 
Armenians, 23, 39, 246 
Armies of India. 16-20. 73-6, 77 ; 
Mogul, 20, 66-6, 73-6, 88, 102 
manufacture of, 161, 166 
Artis #"* s economic position of, 
187-9, 297; production by, 
185-7 

Artists patronised by Akbar, 83-6 
Asaf Khan, 268 . 

Ascetics, 27 

Assignments of land revenue, 67, 7J, 
80, 84, 86, 129, 134 
Aurangzeb, 190, 267 {note) 

Babur, Em^ror, 100, 106, 108, 267, 
276, 276, 277, 284 
Bacola, 276 

Badaoni, 67, 81, 82, 127, 128, 262, 
266 

Bahadur’s rebellion, 43 
Bahar, 63, 64 
Bahrain, 218 
B&jra, 103, 121 
Bamboo, 144 , 

Banda, spice trade with, 208 
Banians of Gujarat, 246, 246 
Banjaras, 243 
Bantam, 216, 236 

Bubon, 11. 17 32, 81. 92. 

114 (note), 182. 172. 173, 176 
(note), 198, 201. 206 {note), 213, 
n4, 26441. 267, 274, 276 
Barros, 14 

Bassein,23, 171,206-7 
BehariMal.Raja,69 

BetuM. 182, 189. 276*6 
Brnkgal: clothing in, 119, 276; 
«opt, 104, 119-20, 144, 178-9, 
2^ jute. 119, 178*9; kidnap- 
p^g id 92, 93 {note ) ; popula- 


iBp 

40; seaports, 211-12rAppendix 
* C., 307-9 ; sUk, 178, 176 ; slaves, 
113; sugar, 106, 167 ; ^ves 
in, 46; treasure -hoiSdii^ in, 
284 ; waterways, 107 
Berar, crops of, 123 
Bernier, 13, 27, 69, 130, 136, 

138, 186, 187, 189, 190, 263 
{noU), 267 (nofe), 262? 264*283 
Bhagwan Das, I^aja, 262 
Bhatkal, 207 

Biana, 44 ; indigo, 106, 168, 169 ; 

sugar, 168 (note) 

Bidar, 3, 91 

Bigha, 99 {note), 132 (nofe) 

Bihar: crops of, 119, 12Q, 121; 
opium, 158 

Bijapur, 3, 6, 8; doctors in, 86; 

PortugueB3 and, 202-3 
Birbal, Raja, 70, 71 
Blackmail levied, 60 
Blankets, wool, 176, 276 
Blochmann, 69, 71 
Boat-building, 167-8 
Bokhara, 9 
Bombay, 114, 206 
Borax, 164 
Brahmans, 23, 70, 86 
Brass vessels, 149, 166, 273 
Bribery, 36-6, 37, 61, 261 
Broach, 182, 186, 188, 204 
Building industry, 164-6, 166 
Building-stone, 164-6, 164-6 
Bumi, 34, 74 
Bundelkhand mines, 149 
Burhanpur, 43 

Burma, trade With, 180-81, 183 

Calicut, 48, 79-80, 199, 200 (noto).^ 
224, 276; Zamorinof,4,79, e9^ 
203 

Cambay, 23 ; paper, 164 ; ports, 26, < 
463, 182, 204-6, 249, 241 ; sUk, 
176 

Camels, 221 
CanaU, 107-8, 122 
Candy, 63, 64 
Candy sugar, 167 
Cannibalism, 266, 280 
Caravans, 218-20. 221, 24f 
Carpet-Keaving, 178, 186 
Carraoks, Portuguesdi;^ ^ 

(note), 209-10, 280-31, 289 
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OMtem^»23 
Obttla, 106.7 
ObIm«, 184 

Oeylon tndd, 210, 218 
Gl^ailk, 176.206,207 
ChottiB, 246, 246 • 

** GhinA goo^*' 107, 208, 213, 215 
China trade, 9, MS, 164, 169 

173, 174, 181, 208, 218, 236, 
?283* 


^Chittagong, 26, 28^176, 212, Appen- 
ds C., 308 

Chota Nagpur: diamonds, 153; 

mines, 149 ; ** wild ” silk, 176 
Cities of India, 8-9 ; peasants drift 
to, 190; security in, 37*41; 
8i9 of, 13.15 
City dues, 49-60 

Classes of population, 23-8; Court 
offioials, 63-73, 94 ; lower SUte 
employments, 73 - 82, 263 - 4; 
professional and religious, 83- 
7 ; servants and slaves, 87-94 ; 
standard of life of, 256-80 
Clerical services of Mogul Empire, 
78-81 


Cloth production, 158, 177, 179-82, 
255, 290, 291-3 

Clothing, 119, 177, 179-82, 265, 268, 
269, 274-7, 290-93 
Coal, 147, 154 

Coasting craft, 233, 289 ; trade, 240 
Cochin, 207, 208, 224, 236, 240, 241 
Coinage; 65-8, 284 ; a form of mcr- 
ohandise, 59-60 
Colebrook, Sir Edward, 113 
Colombo, 210 

Commerce : coasting trade, 240-4 1 ; 
exports, 180 - 84, 197 - 8, 204, 
209, 212, 213, 216, 216, 218, 
291-2; imports, 142-3, 179, 
180, 196-7, 204, 208, 209, 212, 
213, 216, 216,218, 283, 291-2; 
organisittion, 245-50 ; textiles, 
*179-84; transport, 166-71, 197, 
243-4 


foreism : cash basis of, 57 ; Euro- 
pe, 221-7 ; income from, 289 ; 
j«g|djpted by seasons, 230-33 ; 
se^Mme, 198-212 ; shipping 
e^yed, 233-9 ; volume of, 
233-9, 2^-9, Appendix D., 
31012 # • 

'internal, 241-6 ; agriculture and, 


126-7 ; charges on, 46-62 ; 
security of, 37-40 

Commercial law and morality, 247, 
249-50 

Conti, 11, 91, 171, 256, 266, 267 
Coorg, serfdom in, 114 
Copper, 146-7, 148-9, 154, 160, 166, 
273-4; coinage, 55, 66, 148, 
274 

Coromandel coast, 92, 266 
Correa, 266 
Coryat, 13 
Cosmin, 212 

Cotton, 102, 103, 104, 105, 119, 122, 
132; industry, 158, 171, 172, 
179-84, 290-01 ; revenue assess- 
ment, 188-9 

Court of Akbar, 14, 24, 26, 27, 66- 
73, 143 {Mte), 190-92, 264-6, 
257-63, 300 

Court of Vijayanagar, 63-6, 260 
(bvad, 54 
Cowries, 56 

Crop-statistics : com]>ilation, 81 ; 
as an index to population, 20- 
22,109-11; revenue assessment 
by, 99-100, 102-4, 131-3 
Crops cultivated, 102-6, 118-24, 
Api)endix A . 303-4, Appendix 
B., 306-6 
Crowther, 46, 107 

Cultivation : density of, and popu- 
lation, 20-22, 109-11 ; ciiforo^ 
97 ; extension of, 116-17 
Currency, 64-60 
Customs duties, 46-50 

Dabul, 200, 207 
Dahavri, 134 
l>aibal, 204 
Daman, 25, 205 
Dames, Mr. LongwortJi, 17 
Dams, 53, 55, 00 
Debts, recovery of, 35-7 
Decada^f 1 1 

Deccan, Moslem kingdoms of : ad- 
ministration, 3143, 295; agri- 
culture, 123, 125, 130, 136; 
armies, 18-19, 76-7; arts 

neglected in, 85; population, 
11, 19; servants and slavery 
in, 89, 91 s 

Delhi, 8, 13, 14; orafUmen. 160 
(note), 186-7 
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Diamonds. 151.3, 154. 186 
Din. 25. 205 
Difll.204 
Dooton, 84. 85 
Downton. 234 

Dress, extravaganoe in, 258-0 ,, 

Duoat. 57. 60 

Dutch in India, 173, 202 (noie). 211, 
215; Companies, 222, 224-6; 
competition by, 244-5 

East African timber resources, 169, 
170 

East India Company : first visit. 202 
(note), 231 ; chartered, 225-0, 
227 

Education under Akbar, 263 (note), 
278 

Egypt and Indian trade, 200 
Elephants, 7. 128 (note), 259 
English merchants in India, 40, 46, 
47, 143 (note), 177, 183, 202 
(note), 216, 222, 224, 225, 245, 
248 

Espionage, 30, 51 

Europe : cities of, compared with 
Indian, 13-15; trade with, 209, 
221-8, 234, 238,246-7 
Europeans : their ideas of India, 
1-2, 282 ; Indian estimation of, 
42 ; as traders, 246-7 
Exchange system, 248-9 
Exports: general, 197-8, 204, 209, 
212, 213, 215, 216, 218 ; tex- 
tiles, 180-84, 291-2 

Famine, 266; 1640, 11; 1556, 
127-8; 1696, 22 (note); 1630-31, 
Gujarat, 187-8, 266 
Fanam, 57 

Far East, trade with, 199, 208, 211, 
215 

Faria y Sousa, M. de, 10 
Fatehpur Sikii, 8, 13, 44, 185 
Faujdir, 33 
Fauna of India, 7, 22 
Fernandus, Father F., Appendix C., 
307-9 

Fertility, alleged decline in, 116-18 
Finch, William, 12, 21, 27 (note), 36, 
42-6, 47 (note), 107, 159, 219, 
230 (note), 241, 246 (note) 
Fiios8hah,98. 108 
Fish^, 145.6, 287 


Fitch, Ralph, 13, 45, 119, 167, 168, 
175,176,211,213,235,274.5 
Fiores. 47 

Flour-milling, 156-7 
Food.grains, 102-4, 132 ; millmg*^, 
166-7 « 

Foreigners at Akbar’s (oourt, 24, 26, 
69,70,76,83,84,300; in India, 
23-8, 30, 247, 279 
Forests of India, 7, 21-2, 1^-6 
Frederic, Caesar, d75, 176, 213, 229, ^ 
235, 266 
Frigates, 205-0 
Furniture, 161-2, 273-4 

Galleys, 233 

Gama, Vasco da, 198 

Ganges river traffic, 167, 241, 243 

Gaur, 14 

Gaz, 64 

Goa : Bassein stone used at, 164 i 
currency, 67, 68 ; famine, 266] 
268 ; furniture in, 162 ; horses 
in, 76 ; inaund, 53 ; paper im- 
ports, 164 ; poorer classes in, 
275 ; Portuguese in, 4, 25, 207, 
260-01 ; servants and slaves in, 
89, 90, 91, 260-61 ; trade of, 
205, 207-8, 236, 240-41 
Goez, Benedict, 220 
Qolconda, 3, 6, 8, 33 ; army of, 76 ; 
doctors in, 85 ; Kotwal of, 38, 
39; poor in, 275; servants in, 89 
Gold, 146, 154 ; coinage, 65, 56, 57, 
58, 60, 257 (note) ; imports of, 
197, 208, 209, 283 6 
Oregon) vius. 13 (note) 

(^cers, London Company of, 223 
Gujarat : banians, 245, 246 ; orops, 
123; currency, 56; famiov 
187-8, 266; fish-manure, li(ff 
population, 12, 13, 22, 274; 
revolt, 40, silk export, 172, 
174, 175; textiles; 182-3, 185 ; 
tobacco, 58 ; trade, 202, 2 m 
Q umey, John, 239 

Hair shawls, 177 
Hakim All, 71 

Handicrafts, 160-66, 185-Sb£|^» 290^> 
29^ 

Harness-making, 161^. 163 
Hawkins, William, 46, 67 (note), 
134, 226, 268, 286 
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Hemp, 1^, 171, 178 
Hittda t^toriee of the aouth, 2 
ffindos: Akbar and, 70, 66 ; 
Al^nddin Khiiji and, 131, 132; 
^ oaate system among, 23 ; 
slavery and, 91,<02 
Hoarding ofitreasure, 284'6 
Horses: trade Ih, 76, 05, 163, 160, 
,197,^218, 236, 269 
0 Hoa 8 tng*of poorer classes, 2724 
Hun, 57 • 

e 

Ibrahim Lodi, 286 
llahi gazt 64 

Imperial Household, 87>0, 190-92, 
260 

ImpeHal Service, Akbar’s, 63, 65-73, 
94; appointment, 09-70, 72- 
73; duties, 65-6. 70-71 ; re- 
wards, 66-9, 71-^ 

I implements, agricultural, 105-6 
Imports : general, 196-7, 204, 208-9, 
212, 213, 215, 216, 218, 283; 
textiles, 179-80, 291-2 
Income of commodities, 1 15-18, 124, 
146, 165-6, 166, 286-94, 294- 
300 

Independent States, 4-6 
India, 1 - 2 , 12 ; administration, 31- 
80, 295-300 ; agriculture, 102-6, 
118-24, Appendices A. and B., 
303-6: armies, 16-20, 65-6, 73-6, 
77, 78, 192 ; castes, classes, 
etc., 23-8, 63-73, 83-7, 87-94 ; 
divisions, 2-6 ; European idea 
of, 1-2, 282 ; industry, 141, 146- 
60, 160-66, 100-71, 171-84. 287 ; 
population, 9-22, 23-8, 286- 
295; relations with neighbour- 
ing countries, 9, 29; surface, 6-9, 
29; wealth, 283-94 
Indian com, Appendix B., 305-6 
Indian merchants* commercial mor- 
• ality,^9, 260 ; wealth, 264, 265 
Indigo, 102/ 103, 104, 105, 112, 119, 
126 (note), 132, 168, 169, 160, 
lp7, 266 (note) 

Indus river traffic, 167, 243 
hMxll^: organisation, 184-9 
pWstion, 141, 156-6, 287 ; agri- 
eoltnral maoufacturm, 156-60 ; 
landio^ 160-66, 185-9, 287, 
t90-9jr; mineral, 146-55 ; ship- 
ping and vehicles, 144, 166-71, 


186, 288-9; textUes, 171-84. 
185 

Intoxicants, manufacture of, 159, 
278 

Iron, 106, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
154, 101 

Irrigation, 101 , 102 , 107, 108, 118, 
125. 126, 163 
Irvine, Mr., 20, 68 {note) 

Italian traders, 223 

Jagirs, 67, 72, 80, 84, 94, 129, 134 
Jahangir: commander of 10, (XX), 66 ; 
Court of, bribery at, 36, 261 ; 
jUgir system, 67, 73, 94, 129, 
134 ; Memoirs of, 7. 40. 267-8, 
261 ; prohibition by, 159 ; re- 
bellions against, 40, 43 ; road 
fontrul and tolls, 46, 49, 60 ; 
servants, 88 (noU) 

Japan, trade with, 181, 208, 216 
.lapanese in India, 26, 30 
Jantipur. 8 

.lava trade, 224. 226, 236 
Jesuit missionaries, 11, 29, 66 , 83 
(Mote), 211, 264 , 260 
Jewellery, 259, 277 
Jews. 23. 246, 250 
.liddah, 209, 217, 218, 229 
Jitais, .56 

.loanno, Friar, 180 
John of Montecorvino, 274, 276 
Jones, .Sir William, 92 {note) 
Jourdain, 207. 217 {note), 236, 256 
{note), 269, 273 

Jowar, 10.3, 121, 123, Appendix B„ 
,305-0 

Jumna vessels, 107 
Junks, 232, 233 
•Justice, administration of, 34-7 
Juto, 119, 167, 171,178-9,290-91 

Kabul, 219, 220 ; reWlion, 40 
Kachka, 31, .32, 33 
KafiUt, 206, 240 
Kamargha, 27 ( note) 

Kanauj, 8 
Kandahar, 219 
Kanungos, 80 
Karkhanas, 186-7 
Karoris, 73, 81-2 
Kashmir silk, 178, 176 
Kmsimbazar, 173 
Kad.34 
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KMim, 31 
JChandeslif 2 

Kotwd, 34, 36, 37-41, 51, 159 
Krishna Raya, Emperor, 12^ 

Kucb, 5, 10 

Knmann: serfs in, 114; silver nunes, 
146 ^ 

Labour, wages of, 189-03 
Labourers, landless, 112-16, 136-7 
Laet, de, 08, 129, 134, 192, 261, 269, 
271,273,276 

Lahari Bandar, 47, 182, 204 
Lahore, 8, 13; shipbuilding, 167; 
silk, 176 ; sugar, 167 ; textiles, 
177-8, 182 

Land : assignments of, 67, 72, 80, 
84, 86 ; measurement, 81, 134 ; 
revenue assessment and collec- 
tion, 3, 31-4, 97-100, 102-4, 
111, 117, 122, 130-36; tenures, 

. 96-100, 129-30 
Larin, 67, 60, 209 
Law, commercial, 247, 249 
Law, Mr. N. L., 263 (note), 278 (note) 
Tjead, 146, 147 

Leather manufactures, 162-3, 166 
Levant Company, 231 
Linschoten, 91, 174. 176, 176, 231, 
266, 268, 273, 276, 276 
Lions, 7 
Ltvre, 64 

liower classes: clothing, 119, 177, 
170-81, 274-7 ; expenses, 277- 
279; food of, 270-72; hoarding 
by, 286, 286 ; liousing, 272-4 ; 
standanl of life, 266-70, 279, 
280, 29& 

Lucknow, 13 

Macao, 208, 216 
Maonaghten, Sir William, 113 
Madras, 8, 114 
Magadoxo, 209 
Mahmudi, 66, 60 

Maine, Yijayanagar, Appendix B., 
305-6 

Malabar coast: ^rts, 198-9, 20(h 
202, 212, 223 ; poverty, 267 ; 
serfs, 114 

Malacca, trade with, 181, 183, 186, 
100, 208, 212, 213-15, 223, 228, 
235-6 

Maldiv falands, 201, 238 


Malwa, 1!^, 158,242 
I Manar, 11 

/ Manrique, Father Sebastian, 49 , 219 
[ MatuabdAr, 65, 69, 74, 77, 138 

/ Manufactures, 148-50 : agrionJtolU, 

/ 156-60; Mandicrafts, 160-66, 

185-9, 2^7, 290-9$; shipping 
- and vehicles, lfld-71, 186, 288- 
89 ; textiles, 171-84, 186 
Martaban, 169-70, 212, 213* 
Masulipatam, 47 (note), 48, 211 
Maunds, 62, 63, 64 
Medical profession, 83, 84, 86 
Mendicants, 27 

Merchants: charges on, 40-50 ; risks 
> and profits, 60-62 ; security of 
trade, 37-46; wealth, ^3-4, 
279, 285 

Metals, 143, 146-61, 188, 197 
Middle classes tinder Akbar, 26-7 ; 

standard of life of, 263-6, 294 
Middleton, David, 232 
Middleton, Sir Henry, 231, 234 
Millets, 102, 103, 121, 122, 132, 
Appendix A., 303 
Milling, 166-7, 168 
Mines and minerals, 146-66 
Mir Adi, 34 

Missionaries introduce printing, 164 
Mocha, 209, 217, 218, 229, 234, 283 
Mogul the heir of all his subjects, 61, 
71, 94, 257, 262, 263 
Mogul Empire : army, 20, 66-6, 
73-6, 88, 192; classes in, 23- 
28, 63-73, 73-82, 83-7, 87-94, 
256-80 ; extent, 2, 3-6, 28, 29 ; 
Imperial service, 63, 66-73, 94 ; 
judiicial administration, 34-7 ; 
population, 10, 11-15, 21, 22; 
rel^Uions against, 40 ; revenue 
administration, 3, 4, 32, 33, 34,^ 
46-60, 79-81, 99-100, 103, 111, 
116 (note), 117, 122, 130-36, 189, 
297-300; slavery irij 28, 

91-2 ; treasure of, 285 
Mohur, 60 

Moluccas, spice trade with, 20^ 235 
Mombasa, 209 
Money, dealing in, 59, 60 
Monserrate, Father, 8, 13, 2SpB9, 49, 
254 

Moors, 25 (note) ^ 

Morison, Sir Theodore, 127 
Moslem kingdoms of the Deccan 
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ada^pistrMioii, ZX, 83; agri- 
oaltuie, 123, 120, 130, 136; 
annies, 18*10, 76*7 ; arts 

negleotodin,80; population, 11, 
10 ; servants and slaves in, 80. 
01 • 

Moslem meriiiants, 24, 162, 180, 198* 
202, 210, 2f4, 224, 240-6, 247, 
•260. 

. Moslems : Akbar and, 70, 86 ; 
and slavery, 91-2 
Mozambique, 26, 209, 234, 283 
Muhammadi, the, 230 (nof«), 231 
Multan, 8, 219, 220 
Mun, 238 * 

Mund^23, 49, 130, 169 (note), 243 
MwJkff, 80 
Muscat, 217 
Muslin, 182 ^ 

Mylapore, 8, 32 (note) 

Narsinga,” 2 
Navsari,* 23 
Negapatam, 210, 241 
Nikitin, 11. 91, 207, 273, 274, 27C 
Nobles ; commercial ventures by, 
266-7 ; extravagance of, 267- 
263; revenue collectors, 32-3, 
64, 98 : Vijayanagar, 63-6, 76, 
86, 86, 173, 260 

Nuniz, 16, 17, 36, 46, 98, 99, 268 
Ochres, 164 

Officials, Court ; Mogul, 63, 65-73, 
94 ; Vijayanagar, 63-6 
Oil-seeds, 102, 103-4, 122, 132; 

pressing, 168-9 
Olala, 126 

Omrahs, 66 (note), 69 
%^hir, 209 
i^um, 213, 278 
Ormuz, 208, 209, 217, 218 
Orto, Garcia da, 23, 102, 174, 232 
9{noU)* . 

Oudh, 121 

Pae8,4i. 13,268, 276 
Pagoda, 67*8 
Vw“- X, 32 
'PapeiwuTl^rng, 163-4, 166 
Patdao, 08, 60, 64 (note) • 

Paris, populi^on of, 13 
Panis,23 * 

Pi^a, 8 ; exports^ 119, 120 (note) 


Patronage, 83-6 
Payton, 288 (note) 

Pearl fisheries, 11, 146-6, 218 
Peasant cultivators : condition 
under Akbar and now, 106, 107, 
111, 112, 124, 190, 296-9; im- 
plements and power supply, 106, 
107 ; income of commc^ities, 
115-18, 124, 146. 165, 166, 186, 
296-8; not helped by com- 
munity, 126-30; revenue pay- 
ments, burden of, 97, 99, 100, 
131-6 

Pegu, trade with, 9, 29, 169, 170, 
182, 183, 211, 212-13, 229, 236, 
283 

Pepi^er trade, 208, 210, 212, 222-6 
Popijen‘r8, Gild of, 223 
Persia: horses from, 197, 218, 236, 
269 ; slaves from, 26 ; textiles, 
177-8 : trade with, 9, 67, 106, 
173, 174, 208-9, 218, 236, 246, 
248, 283; trade-routes, 219, 
221,242 

Persians in India, 23-4. 42 
Poshrau Khan. 71 
Petroleum, 156 (note.) 

Philippine Islands, 215 
Pilgrim-ships, 171. 203, 217, 230, 
231, 2,32 (note), 239 (note) 
Pilgrimages, 277 ; to Arabia, 206, 
217, 263 

Pimenta, Father N , 1 1, 28, 32 (note) 
Pirates, 4, 202, 2t)3, 206, 212, 218, 
233, 2.39, 240, 241. 246, 289 
(note) ; Portuguese, 26, 202, 
212 

Police system, 37-41 
Poppy, 102, 103, 104, 119, 132 
population t)f India ; city, 9-15 ; 
country. 17, 20-22, 109-11 ; 
divisions of, 23-8, 63-94 ; in- 
come of commodities and, 286- 
294 ; strength of armies an index * 
to, 16-20 

Porcelain imported, 164 
Portuguese : convcfis, 240-41 ; cot- 
ton industry and, 179*81, 182 ; 
currency, 67-8 ; decay of ooro- 
mercc, 244-6 ; English com- 
petition, 47, 224 ; furniture, 161 - 
162 ; horse trade, 76, 96« idea of 
India, 1-2, 12; licence nrstem, 
201-2, 206, 210, 216, 21T, 224, 
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239 ; mifflionary tail, 112» 200» 
224; Moslem merohants and, 
24.6, 200 203, 210, 214, 224, 
246*6, 266; pride, 42 {note); 
servants and slaves, 89, 91, 
261 ; settlements, 4, 24, 26, €0, 
204.12, 213.18, 283; ship* 
building, 168*71, 186, 203, 206 
(note), 209*10, 230*31, 289; 
spice trade, 222*3, 236 ; tobacco 
introduced by, 158 ; trade 
supremacy, 204*18, 283 
Pottery, 164*5 
Pound, 63, 64 
Prinsep, 64 
Printing, 164 

Professional classes, 27, 83-5, 263*4 
Prohibition under Mogul Emperors, 
169, 278 
Pukhta, 31, 47 
Pulioat, 202 (note) 

Punishment of crime, 40 
Punjab salt mines, 163 
Pyrard, 29, 48, 76, 79-80, 89, 90, 
160 (note), 162, 164, 174, 175, 
179*80, 181, 208, 231, 236, 238, 
244, 245, 269, 289 

Quicksilver, 146, 147 (note) 

Quintal, 63 

Quota system, military, 16, 34, 64, 
66*6 

Races inhabiting India, 23*6 
Bahimit the, 230 (note), 231, 266 
(note) 

Raichur, 17 (note) 

Raiyats, 97 (note)' 

Rajputana : mines, 147*8, 243 ; 
travel in, 242 

Rajputs in Akbar’s service, 70 
Ramayana, 83 {note) 

Render, 162 
‘ Raoloonda, 161 (note) 

Real, 67 (note), 68 
Real*o|.eight, 67, 60 
Red Sea tradj, 199, 200. 202, 
207, 210, 213, 216, 217, 234, 
28S 

Religious classes, 83, 86*7 
Rent-rates, 130-31, 133, 136 
Revenu:> assessment and collection, 
3. 4. 32*4, 46*60, 79*81, 97*100, 
iQs, 111, 116 (note), 117, 122, 


130-86, 188-9; disliribotipn, 
296*8 

Rhinoceros, 7 

Rice, 104, 119, 121, 123 . 

River highways, 7, 167*8, 
tolls, 49 ^ 

Roads, 6, 7, 278 
Rohilkhand sugar-i^fining, 168 
Rome, population of, 13 (t^te) 
Routes of travel, 6*7, 9, 12*13 
Rupee, 66*6, 60, f31, 164 
Rural population t crop-statistics 
and, 20*22, 109*11 ; income of 
commodities of, 286*7 ; serfs 
among, 90, 112*16, 136-7 ; stan- 
dard of life of, 296-7 
Rural servitude, 90, 112*16, lS6-7 

Sa, Father Simpn, 11, 28 
Sadr, 84, 86 

Salbank, 41, 46 (note), 268, 269 
276 

Salt, 161, 163*4, 243, 271*2 
Saltpetre, 164-6 
Sambhar lake, 163 
S. Tbom6, 8, 26, 32 (note) 
Sann-hemp cultivation, 178 
Saris, Captain, 230 (note), 231, 232 
(note) 

Sarkars, 33*4 
Sarkhoj, 106 
Satgaon-Hooghly, 211 
Seaports : foreign, 212*18 ; Indian, 
204*12, Appendix C., 307*9 
Security : of travel. 36 ; in cities, 37 * 
41 ; in country, 41*6 
Sequin, 67, 60 

Serfdom, rural, 90, 112*16, 136*7, 
190 

Sera, 62, 63 

Servants and slaves, 26, 27, 76, 87- 
93, 112*16, 136*7, 190*92, 193, 
260*61 

Sew^, Mr., 16, 17, 86, 125, 268 o 
Shahjahan, 136, 169 (note) 

Sher Shah, 80, 81, 99 
Shipbuilding, 144, 167*71, 186 288-9 
Shipping: vessels nsedjind their 
capacity, 203, 230*33r%w)FScit^' 
290, Appendix D., 3IMV 
Shoes, 162*3, 276*7 
Sikhs, 23 

Silk industry, 171*6, 207, 287 
Silver, 146 ; coin^, 66, 68, 60, 148^ 
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218. 284; imported, 197, 209, 
2167218, 226 7, 283-6 
Sind land reyenne, 99, 136 
. Slaye trade, 26, 92, 216-17 
ainrary; predial, 90, 112-15, 136-7 
Slavery, Report on, 90, 92 (note), 93 
(note), 113, 137 
Slaves, 26-7776^89-93; 192 
Smith, Mr. Vincent, 48, 68 (note), 79 
•(noil), 286 
* Socotra, 234 • 

Sofal#, 209, 210, 234, 283 
Sonargaon, 182, 211, 276, Appendix 
C. 309 

Spanish tmde, 215-16, 224, 225 
Spice trade, 208, 222-6 
Sripim, 211-12, Appendix C., 308 
Standard of life, 264-6, 279-80, 
294-6 ; upper-class, 256-63, 
294 : middle-class, 263-5, 294 ; 
lower-class, 266-70, 296 ; rural 
labourers, 296-7 
Staple,” the, 217, 218, 229 
State employment, lower : military, 
73-7 i civil, 77-82, 263-4 
Steel, manufacture of, 150 
Steel and Orowther, 46, 107 
Steele, Richard, 174 (note) 

Stone, 154-6, 164-5 
Subas, 33 
Suez fleet, 169 
Sugar, 271, 272 
Sumatra, 208 

Surat: customs duties, 47 (note), 
48; exchange system, 248; 
freedom in, 265, 269 ; Kotwal 
of, 39 ; Parsees in, 23 ; popu- 
lation, 12, 269 ; prices in, 58 ; 
serfs and servants in, 88, 89, 91, 
114, 192-3 ; weights and mea- 
sures in, 63, 64 

ourat-Agra routes, 12, 242, 248 
Surface of sixteenth-century India, 
6-9 # 

^warrank;66 


Talikot, battle of, 2, 17, 19, 66 
TadSa, 276 

11, 49, 85, 128 (noU), 148. 
173, 189, 242, 243, 248, 
TO, 267 (note), 286 
Tayoy,213 * 

Teak, 144/^69 

Templea, endowment of, 86-7 


Tenasserim, 213, 236 
Terry, 23, 26, 46, 88 (note), 101 (note). 
189, 190, 192, 217 (note), 218 
(note). 226, 232 (note), 268, 264, 
270, 272, 273 

Textile man^actures, 171-84, 186, 
189 

Thana, 112 

Th6venot, 11, 14. 23, 33, 38, 39, 47 
(note), 40, 60, 76, 123, 146, 167 
(twk), 160{?io/e), 187 
Thome, Robert, 224 
Tibet, 9, 219 
Tiger, 7 

Timber the determining factor in 
shipbuilding, 168-71 
Tin, 146, 213 

Tobacco manufacture, 158, 159, 278 
Todar Mai, Raja, 70, 81, 82 
Torture practised, 39, 40, 82 
Trade routes : inland, 241-4 ; land, 

218- 21 ; sea, 109-200, 201, 223 
Traffic: road, 166-7; water, 167- 

171, 227-30 

Transit dues, 48-50, 248 
Transport, means of, 166-71, 198, 

219- 20, 238 

Treasure, im|)orts and hoards of, 283- 
286. See under Gold and Silver 
Tribes, uncivilized, 27 
Tulsi Das, 83 (note) 

Tun, shipping, 167, 230, Appendix 
j D., 310-12 

Turks, 9; in Red Sea, 169, 209, 
217 ; timber-supply and, 169 

Ujjain, 8 
Umda, 66 

United Provinces, crops of, 120-21 
Urban servitude, 90-93 ; wages, 169- 
193 

Valle, della, 12, 88, 91, 126, 126, 
164, 102. 244, 264 (note), 266, 
269, 276 
Varahu, 67, 60 

Varthema, 45, 172, 213, 266, 274 
Vasco da Gama, AS 
Vehicles, 166-7 

Vijaysnagar, City of, 8, 13, 38, 49- 
60 

^ijayanagar, Empire: igiicnlture, 
123, 126, 130, 306-6 ;%rmy, 16- 
1ft. 76-7 ; Court, 35, Cg-S ; de- 
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oline of, 207 ; judioiftl syatm, 
34, 35; lower olusei, 267-8, 
274, 276; nobles, 32, 33, 63-5, 
76, 85, 86, 98, 173 ; Portuguese 
and, 202, 207 ; revenue adminis- 
tration, 32, 33, 64, 98, 295; 
security in, 45; ^rvants and 
slaves in, 89, 91 ; transit and 
city dues, 49, 50; treasury, 
284-5 

Villages, 8 ; life in, 136' 8 

Wages, urban, 189-93 
Water-lifts, 101, 102, 106 
Wealth of India: gold and silver, 
283-6 ; oommo^ties, 286-94 
Weights and measures, 52-4 
Wells, 101, 108, 125 


Wheat, 102, 108, 119, 120, 182 
Winds, prevailing, and oSnmerot, 
227-80 

Wine imports, 142 (note) 
Withington, Nicholas, 126 (note)[ 
Wood, 106, 165-6; supply deter- 
mines 8hipbuildingj468-71 
Wood-working, 161-<2 
Woollen goods, 176-8, 259, 276 

Xavier, Father Hieronymus, 218 

Zadt,99 

Zatnindars, 3, 4, 27, 34, 74, 99, 114, 
134-5, 138 

Zamorin of Calicut, 4, 79, 89, 203 
Zanana, Akbar’s, 87, 88 > 

Zinc, 146. 147 
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